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Art. I1.—Methodism in its Origin, Economy, and Present Po- 
sition. By Rev. James Dixon, Ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. 18mo., pp. 360. New-York: Lane and Tip- 
pett. 1847. 


Ir is unnecessary to recapitulate the facts connected with the ex- 
ternal history of Methodism. Our readers are quite as familiar 
as we are with the story of the pious young men of Oxford, the 
successful preaching of the Wesleys and their coadjutors, the 
gathering of the societies, and the ultimate completion of the 
peculiar system by which so much has been done toward spread- 
ing Scriptural holiness over the earth. Neither is it necessary to 
recount the details of Methodistic organization, and to point out 
the mode by which it is worked as a great economical system of 
evangelical effort. ‘The constitution, discipline, and modus ope- 
randi of the church, are perfectly familiar to all who are likely to 
read an essay upon this subject. But there remains to be written 
of Methodism, as of all other moral and intellectual movements, 
a history of its spirit. Its forms and accidents, the circumstances 
attending its various developments, the sum total of its results, 
these and similarly interesting matters, have often been precisely 
described, narrated, and estimated. But what is Methodism it- 
self? Divest it of its forms, separate it from what it holds in 
common, reduce it to its simple elementary substance, and what 
is it? Having ascertained what Methodism is, we may examine 
the Methodist Church as it presents itself to-day. We may in- 
quire whether it preserves its Methodism pure and untrammeled. 
We may ascertain whether the energizing agent has spent its 
force in passing through the mighty mass, or whether, like the 
electric spark, it has fired without itself consuming, energized 
without decaying. Finally, should the great whole, as it now 
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exists, manifest to the scrutinizing eye any evidence of inefficiency, 
we may know where to seek the evil, and how to apply the 
remedy. 

The process thus suggested involves no great labor, demands 
no abstruse inquiry. Methodism, stripped of its accidents, is a 
very simple thing; and as easily as the mineralogist removes 
layer after layer of the conglomerated mass, until he reaches the 
primary central crystal upon which all have been formed, so may 
we develop the nature of that teaching which has gathered about 
it so complete an organization. The only difficulty will be, as it 
would be in the case of the mineralogist, to detect the nature and 
properties of the nucleus, after we shall have found it. 

We may safely affirm that none of what are called the pecu- 
liarittes of Methodism are essential to it, and that none of its doc- 
trines are peculiar to it. Our class meetings are proper to us, and 
as a part of our effective organization are immensely important. 
Yet Methodism existed before class meetings ; the latter were but 
a consequence of the action of the former. They are a means by 
which Methodism acts ; but they are not Methodism. Our itine- 
rancy is peculiar to us; but Methodism existed before itinerancy, 
and certainly could exist without it. As an expedient, it is most 
profitable ; but it is not Methodism. Nor are any of the doctrines 
of the church peculiar to it. Mr. Wesley always professed to 
teach the truth as held by the Church of England, and denied that 
he had introduced any new opinions.* If any intelligent Method- 
ist were asked to designate that doctrine which he supposed to be 
most peculiar to his church, he would probably say, “The wit- 
ness of the Spirit.” Yet the inquirer would have to seek no fur- 
ther than Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress for evidence that the doc- 
trine was thoroughly understood and fully appreciated before the 
Methodist Church existed. To say that Methodism is the doc- 
trine of the “witness of the Spirit,” would be as absurd as was 
the answer of a witness in one of our civil courts, who, when asked, 
‘What is Calvinism?” replied, ‘ Justification by faith.” It would 
be very easy to show that no other of our doctrines are exclusively 
our own; but it cannot be necessary to do so. ‘The statement 
will hardly be contradicted. 

It is evident that Methodism might exist in all its purity under 
a form of church organization entirely different from that now in 
use ; for we acknowledge that our organization is founded on ex- 
pediency only: but Methodism is not an expedient. Again, all 

* “T hold all the doctrines of the Church of England; I love her Liturgy.” 


—Wesley’s Sermon on the Ministerial Office. 
31* 
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the doctrines of the Methodist Church might be honestly held, 
and indeed are honestly held, by persons who are not Me- 
thodists. 

What, then, is Methodism? We answer, Religion without 
philosophy. This we believe to be its characteristic ; and wherever 
this is found, under whatever outward form, we recognize the 
spirit of Methodism. Upon this our church was based, through 
this it has been built up, by this it stands, and for lack of it, it will 
fall, if fall it shall. It was neither by the force of eloquence nor 
the attraction of novelty that John Wesley roused the multitude to 
a sense of spiritual need, and led them to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world. The mystery of his power was 
in this, that in his life he exhibited the undiluted religion of the 
Bible, and, in his preaching, enforced it upon the consciences of 
his hearers. 

From time immemorial men have felt the necessity of solving 
the riddle of their own existence, that they might know their des- 
tiny, and the means proper to control it; and from the earliest his- 
torical periods, we find them endeavoring to acquire the necessary 
knowledge by two several and essentially different processes, which 
may be distinguished by the terms, philosophy and religion; the 
one founded upon reason, the other upon faith: the one asserting 
the sufficiency of the human understanding to deduce essential 
and primary truths from comparison and analysis of facts, the 
other relying upon direct supernatural communications for similar 
knowledge. 

Originally, man was religious; but as he proceeded to corrupt 
his way upon the earth and estrange himself from God, his com- 
munication with the Source of truth became more and more ob- 
structed, until at last he ceased to ask or receive any light from 
above, and was thrown entirely upon his natural resources for 
such knowledge as he might require. We have little information 
of the particular forms of error which prevailed among the ante- 
diluvians, but it is evident that in the days immediately preceding 
the deluge, they had resigned themselves to universal skepticism, 
which being, in after time, the invariable consequence of philo- 
sophy, we are authorized to infer, had been preceded among them 
by a similar cause. Indeed, we may observe the first germ of 
rationalism in Cain, who set up his own inferences as to what 
oyght to be acceptable to his Creator, in opposition to direct in- 
structions upon that point. This son of the serpent was the first 
philosopher, the first man who rejected revelation to follow reason. » 
But many walked “in the way of Cain ;” the whole world revolted 
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from God; and at length “the flood came, and took them all 
away.” 

The descendants of Noah rapidly lapsed from the truth. The 
children of Ham, who appear to have been the most highly intel- 
lectual, soon became rationalists, and, as has been the case before 
and since, God ceasing to be inquired after, ceased to enlighten. 
They were left to the guidante of reason, and soon became hope- 
lessly idolatrous. 

It may be well to remark what may at first sight appear strange, 
that the first fruit of rationalism is necessarily superstition. Skep- 
ticism is an ultimate consequence, which requires mature expe- 
rience for its evolution. 

Superstition is nothing more than the fear of intelligent agents 
falsely imagined to exist, or of a real existence falsely conceived 
of. Now, man feels that he does not control the universe: he 
knows that in many respects he is limited and controlled by it: his 
own experience leads him to connect the idea of governing intelli- 
gence with forces in action; he has lost the idea of one supreme 
controlling God, and he is thrown upon his own resources to ascer- 
tain the existence, attributes, and character, of agents superior to 
himself. Under circumstances such as these, reason would 
counsel him to err upon the safe side ;—tce suppose each hurt- 
ful thing to be an intelligence, or its instrument, and to offer 
worship or propitiation to as many gods as he may recognize evils 
to be deprecated. ‘Take away our idea of God, and leave the idea 
of Satan, and he would be to us a God—malicious, terrible, emi- 
nently to be feared. Reason would constrain us to offer him 
such sacrifices as might be most congenial to a being so cruel and 
so malignant. Murder and lust would be our virtues; terror, our 
conscience; horror, our existence. In short, superstition, dark, 
dreadful, and bloody, would be our religion, and our religion ‘would 
be most reasonable. 3 

It is unnecessary to add that such has been, for the most part, 
the religion of the heathen. 

But superstition, however philosophical, is practically absurd, 
and exceedingly oppressive. Hence, necessity comvels to con- 
tinued efforts to separate some universal and profitable truth from 
the mass of speculative and practical error which everywhere, 
under such a condition of things, must shock the common sense 
of the thoughtful, and the natural feelings of all; and metaphysics 
become the darling study of the most gifted minds. Rationalism 
has, then, taken another step toward its natural termination in 
hopeless doubt. 
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By oodia, or metaphysical inquiry, man has utterly failed to 
attain a knowledge of God, or of any abstract truth. Philosophy 
has proved itself absolutely fruitless, and must be considered hope- 
less by every man who has made himself acquainted with the his- 
tory of intellectual effort. For ages, the largest part of the human 
family, and especially those who are most capable of, and most 
disposed to, abstract thought, were left to the free exercise of their 
intellectual faculties upon subjects of the utmost moment, without 
the relief of authoritative teaching, or even the aid of supernatural 
suggestion. Men endowed by God with intellectual power cer- 
tainly as great as has been exhibited by any of their successors, 
set themselves to work with the utmost energy to find out the 
causes of things, and unravel the mode of their existence. Honest- 
ly and perseveringly they labored in their vocation. Occasionally 
cheered by a glimpse of seeming truth, exhilarated by the percep- 
tion of some plausible delusion, or chagrined and disappointed by 
the exposure of cherished error, philosopher succeeded to philo- 
sopher, and school followed school. All study was directed to 
these inquiries; all education consisted in these teachings; all 
mental effort was concentrated upon this kind of investigation ; 
and all was utterly profitless save in the establishment of the one 
grand fact itself, beyond all estimate of value, that human reason 
cannot discover primary and essential truth; therefore, cannot 
establish a religion; and that, without revelation, man must be a 
fool or a skeptic. If the world has learned this, then, philosophers 
have done their work ; a work worthy of all their toil: for though 
they did not find the truth, with infinite perseverance, ingenuity, 
and pain, they explored every possible avenue to it but one, and 
found all others impracticable. 

It is fashionable to sneer at the fruitless work of the philosophers, 
and to congratulate ourselves upon the practical turn which modern 
industry has taken; but such ridicule is neither modest nor just. 
To men who know not God, every other object of search is insig- 
nificant. ‘To a people ignorant of their own nature, the design of 
their life, and the consequences of it, that knowledge is a primary 
necessity ; and it was infinitely more wise for the intelligent Greek 
to devote himself to philosophy, barren though it proved, than to 
busy himself with physics. Until the mind should be provided 
with necessaries, the body might content itself with comforts. To 
the thinking men of old, philosophy was a necessity and a possibility. 
Unless they could obtain light by the mind’s own action, they were 
doomed to perpetual darkness, and experience had not yetshown them 
the inadequacy of intellectual processes to ascertain essential truths. 
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It is an advantage to us, for which we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful, that a full revelation has relieved us from the Sysiphzan 
task which exhausted others, and permitted us to turn our facul- 
ties to useful and economical employments. 

This grand struggle of mind for truth was evidently permitted 
for wise and benevolent ends. Nothing could satisfy man of his 
insufficiency but full and protracted experiment of his powers. 
Until, exhausted by successive efforts, he should fall powerless and 
hopeless at the feet of his Creator, he would not be ready for that 
glorious communication which was to dispel all doubt of necessary 
truth, and place him in a situation to fulfill his moral destiny. 
The prodigal must be abandoned to his husks until famine should 
master pride, and return him an humble and obedient son to the 
hands of a gracious but judicious father. 

More than once before the “ Light” came into the world, human 
“wisdom” had concluded in complete and hopeless skepticism : 
not as a folly of the careless and the profligate, but as the ra- 
tional and logical result of all that had been learned of mind and 
matter. Universal doubt was the only truth obtained by the 
labors of the most gifted minds after many centuries of effort. We 
say the only truth, for if we analyze their skepticism, it amounts 
to nothing more than unbelief in all intellectual science as it then 
existed, and utter hopelessness of the possibility of reaching truth 
by this process. Pilate expressed the common opinion of the in- 
tellectual class of his time when he sneeringly asked, ‘‘ What is 
truth?” In any abstract or philosophical “ truth” they had no 
confidence whatever. ‘They did not believe it possible: and cer- 
tainly it was not so by any mental process. Admitting the facts 
of sensual experience, they denied the possibility of further know- 
ledge. Pyrrho and his followers were atheists, if you please ; but 
in justice to them it must be remembered that they were atheists 
only toward the gods of the superstitious or the philosophical. 
They were unbelievers in false theories and absurd theology, and 
despisers of the authority of men in matters which evidently ap- 
peared to them to be above man. God had not revealed himself 
to them, and they were not theists: they had discovered that men 


, by “wisdom” knew not God, and they were atheists. Their 


skepticism was but the natural consequence of baffled philosophy. 
It was the exhausted mind passively at rest. 

With the fullness of time came the “ Light ;” and, unfortunately 
for man, there came with it a new era in philosophy. In their 
pride and perverseness, the learned saw in Christianity a means 
of reviving rationalism. It supplied philosophy with the primary 
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facts which it had so long needed, and left it free to speculate upon 
collateral matters; God had revealed great elementary truths, but 
there were other truths; God had settled certain facts, but there 
were essences. It was enough to admit positive teachings ; it was 
not necessary to abandon metaphysics. God had revealed the 
atonement as a fact; he had not explained it. He had revealed a 
trinity ; but the philosophers would show the mode of this great 
mystery. He had told of angels; philosophy would teach their 
natural history. He had given a plan of salvation; philosophy 
would reunite it to hdman reason, show its propriety, and collate 
its conditions with the divine attributes, and adjust it to the essen- 
tial character of the Most High. Yes; there was room, wide 
room, for philosophy, in the world invisible, and then what a glo- 
rious field for it upon the earth! Was not the human soul to be 
acted upon in all its faculties and sensibilities by the new religion ? 
And how should the complicated business of subduing and re- 
modeling the interior life of man be learned and managed but by 
the science of mind, by metaphysics? Plato should be baptized 
unto Christ, and Paul should fraternize with Aristotle. A new 
science, a sort of composite intellectual architecture, arose, which 
they named Theology, or the science of God! a name which bears 
with it the secret of its origin.* 

We need not sketch the history of the lamentable scenes which 
followed. Suffice it to say, that the “sap and vigor” of the church 
was drawn to the defense and overthrow of theological systems, 
until the truth, having become completely superseded by philo- 
sophy, this produced its usual fruit, and the church relapsed into 
her long dark night of superstition, during which no sounds fell 
upon the dull ear of the sleeper but the endless hooting of the 
theological owls, that kept up an unending battle from their mo- 
nastic roosts. Aristotle became the expounder of revelation, and - 
contended successfully for the ethical teaching of the church. 
Scholasticism was but an amalgamation of Christian dogmas with 
heathen metaphysics ; and the gloom of the dark ages, the length- 
ened penumbra of ancient ignorance.t 


* This word theology was in use among the ancient Greeks in the sense 
of philosophy applied to the gods, or mythology, and was not introduced into 
the Christian nomenclature until a word was needed to express philosophical 
Christianity. 

t Scholasticism “was nothing else than the employment of peed: in the 
service of faith, and under the surveillance of religious authority.”— Victor 
Cousin. | 
“There are not two studies, one of philosophy and the other of religion: 
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The Reformation came. The Bible was given to the people: 
practical piety became the business of the church: Aristotle and 
Plato were driven from the sanctuary. 

Yet men were not tired of philosophy. They had not yet learned 
the insufficiency of human reason. ‘They would be wise above 
what was written. God had not revealed all things, nor explained 
everything that he had revealed. The sacred writers had not even 
vindicated the ways of God to man. They had told what he must 
do to be saved; but they had not told exactly why, and hence 
systems of religion must be constructed, based upon these funda- 
mental doctrines, and eked out with inferences, and deductions, 
and analogies, and, alas, for human nature! sophistries, in order 
that all omissions should be supplied. But in matters about which 
there was no authoritative decision, men might differ; and so in- 
deed they did. System arrayed itself against system; and the 
several sects fell to war with each other with all the dogmatism, 
earnestness, and ill-temper, which characterized the disputes of 
the early philosophers. Controversy became the all-important 
business of the church; and the strength of the sects was drawn 
to the defense of speculative opinions, precisely as the forces of 
an invaded nation are gathered about its weakest parts. Upon 
these opinions the issue was joined, and they naturally became to 
those who held them the most valuable of their possessions, be- 
cause those for which they were most constantly called upon to 
contend. Of course, the appeal was made to reason; and reason 
being constituted the rule of truth, philosophy once more was in 
the ascendant. The passion of the church was for orthodoxy 
rather than for piety. ‘The sword of the Spirit was returned to 
the scabbard. Logic, sophistry, all the arts of logomachy, were 
the weapons of her warfare; theological forts, under the name of 
schools, were planted here and there for the defense of the truth, 
(of human inferences,) and the artillery of the press poured a con- 
tinual storm of shot. 

Disguised under whatever dress, baptized by whatever name, 
philosophy is philosophy still, and will yield its proper fruit. The 
mournful result was soon apparent; skepticism rolled its cold 
Lethean wave over the divided church. They “made a desert, 
and called it peace.” The theological schools first felt the be- 
numbing influence of infidelity--that certain gangrene of philo- 
sophic systems—and from them, as from so many putrid centres, 
the corruption spread. Geneva and Germany fell exhausted into the 


true philosophy is true religion, and true religion is true philosophy.” —Scotus 
Erigena, quoted from Lewis’s Biographical History of Philosophy. 
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dreamy sleep; even in Scotland the watchmen slumbered ; and in 
England the repose of the church, though perhaps more decent, 
was hardly less profound. 

The rapid declension of the Protestant churches, through meta- 
physics to infidelity, will hardly be credited. In evidence, we will 
quote a passage from the translator’s preface to Dr. Knapp’s Lec- 
tures on Christian Theology :— 

“The school of Biblical theology was established by Spener, at 
Halle, in 1694, for the avowed purpose of having theology taught 
in a different manner from that common in the German universi- 
ties. Spener states that it was usual for persons to spend five or 
six years at the university without hearing, or caring to hear, a 
single book, chapter, or verse, of the Bible explained. The Bible 
was, perhaps, less used in Protestant universities than it had been, 
under penalty of excommunication, by pious Catholics before the 
Reformation. In place of the Scriptures, the various symbols 
established by the Protestant church were taught and studied. 
The minutest distinctions established by them were contended for 
with the greatest zeal; and the least deviation from them was 
pronounced heresy, as decidedly as if they had been given by in- 
spiration of God, and was punished accordingly with the greatest 
severity. The spirit of Christianity seemed to have thrown off the 
hierarchical yoke only to assume another and more degrading form 
of bondage. 

‘“‘TIn explaining and defending these symbols, the Aristotelian 
dialectics were employed; and in the use of them, the students 
were thoroughly exercised. As to the practical effects which the 
doctrines of Christianity should have upon their own hearts, and 
the manner in which they should exhibit them for the benefit of 
others, nothing was said to them by their teachers. Thus disci- 
plined, they went forth, to repeat from the pulpit what they had 
learned in the university, and fought over their idle battles, in 
which their own learning and skill were carefully displayed to the 
neglect of everything which might arouse the careless, persuade 
the doubting, or satisfy the deep desires, and assuage the sorrows, 
of the heart.” 

Such was the state of the schools at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Philosophy had already brought forth superstztzon ; it 
was not long before it produced skepticism. 

- The history of theological seminaries is well worthy of serious 
observation. But few persons are aware that these schools have 
been, with but few exceptions, the seat of heresies, which have 

overthrown the very systems which they were established to de- 
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fend. Indeed almost, if not fully all, of the pestilential errors 
which have become prevalent in the several branches of the 
church, may be traced directly to these seminaries; nor is this at 
all strange when we remember what that “theology” or God- 
science is which is taught in them. Are any so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that the years passed in these institutions are consumed in 
the effort to master the doctrines of the gospel of Christ? These, 
the wayfaring man, though unlettered, can readily comprehend. 
God never sent to man an offer of salvation so unintelligible that 
studious persons must shut themselves up for successive years 
with scientific masters in order to learn its meaning from these 
ecclesiastical sages. ‘The fact is, that the business of these places 
is to make sacerdotal gladiators, skilled in every trick of fence, 
wise to know the weak places of an opponent, and cunning to 
conceal or defend their own. There, pupils are disciplined and 


deilled out of their independence ; taught to value orthodoxy (that 


is, the peculiar doctrines of their particular church, taken as a 
whole system, with all its truth, and all its uncertainties, and all 
its errors) as the most valuable of all things; to bow to the autho- 
rity of the acknowledged expounders of the system with implicit 
deference, and to look upon any rising doubts as so many indica- 
tions of the carnal mind or suggestions of the devil. They are 
made to read one side of a controversy, and taught the character 
of their opponents and of opposing systems from the special 
pleading of excited adversaries. To be sure, religion is not for- 
gotten. They are urged to personal piety, and are instructed in 
the word of God: always, however, with the necessities of the 
system in full view, so that no heregy be learned from that pure 
source. The result is, first, to place the purity of the church in 
the keeping of a few professional theologians who can inculcate 
upon the ministers whatever views they please. If the professors 


become heretical, they sow their heresy broadcast through the 


church, and the evil bears its deadly harvest almost before its 
existence is suspected. 

Again, the course of study is mainly philosophical, and it mat- 
ters not whether the philosophy be true or false; only substitute 
it for religion, and it will lead through superstition to infidelity. 
Geneva, Germany, Scotland, Oxford, and the United States, fur- 
nish abundant evidence of this fact. So that theological schools 
both engender the evil and effectually distribute it. 

Both the Arminian and Calvinistic systems have been followed 
by skepticism, which, under different names, and with modified 
conditions, can claim little essential distinction from that of the 
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ancients. It is certain that neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
had any direct tendency to such a result, though each in its turn 
has been charged by the champions of the other with including in 
its propositions atheism as a necessary consequence. ‘The very 
preliminary postulate of each of these great schools of theology is, 
that the Scriptures are the revealed will of God, and it is utterly 
impossible that they could lead by any collateral teaching to the 
denial of the primary truth. Whatever exposition they might give 
of the word, must carry with it the previous idea of the authority 
of the word; and no one, by admitting the teaching, could learn 
to doubt the text. But both of these schools, and we believe all 
other schools, have erred in this, that, from causes above stated, 
they have gradually led their disciples to look upon the meta- 
physics of their system as an essential part of it; and as this is 
often attacked, and depends upon metaphysical argument for de- 
fense, they have been carried away by philosophical discussions, 
exercised and habituated to speculative thought, until the sim- 
plicity of the gospel has been forgotten. From Christians, they 
have become theologians; from theologians, metaphysicians ; 
and from metaphysics many have glided down the easy descent 
to the ultimate consequence of abstract philosophy, skepticism. 
In this way we can trace the transmutation of the Jew into Spinoza, 
and the Christian into Schelling.* 

We have said that Methodism is essentially religion without 
philosophy. Mr. Wesley perceived the true spiritual nature of 
Christianity. He felt that it was entirely separate from meta- 
physics. He saw in it God’s plan of saving sinners, not making 
savans. His good sense taught him that a revelation which re- 
quired learned exposition was to the people no revelation at all; 
and believing that God had spoken to man, he was willing to re- 


* The natural tendency of the human mind to such speculations as form the 
substance of Christian philosophy, may be illustrated by the incident narrated 
in John xii, 28, 29. 

A voice from heaven was heard distinctly testifying to Christ’s authority. 
As it was intended “ for their sakes,” and as it is said they “stood by and 
heard,” there can be no doubt that they understood the words uttered. But 
instead of being impressed by this divine testimony to the truth, they imme- 
diately began to speculate about the mode of the communication. Some said 
it was by thunder, others by the voice of an angel; and so they laid the 
foundations of a dispute, which might as well have created two theological 
‘sects, as the difference about the mode of applying the water in baptism. 
The narration is curious at Jeast, and to us is a fair exhibition of the native 
tendency of the human mind to metaphysics and the interference of the spirit 
of speculation with the reception of revealed truth. 
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ceive and utter his words in the simple form in which he found 
them, leaving them under the agency of the Holy Spirit to do their 
work upon the heart. 

Mr. Wesley did not fall into the error, even now so general, of 
supposing that the sacred writers wrote with the accuracy of syste- 
matic theologians; using words in technical senses; and giving 
each the full philological meaning due to its roots, &c. He 
did not think that the business of the preacher was to search out 
hidden meanings, or to weigh words in the grammatical balances ; 
he knew that the Scriptures were popular treatises, intended for 
the unlettered many, not for the literary few; and that the sacred 
writers used words in that popular sense, which was perfectly in- 
telligible then, and would be so now, if naturally construed. 

But we will let this great and good man speak for himself. 

In the introduction to his Sermons, which he says contain an 
exhibition of every point of doctrine on which he was accustomed 
to speak, and by which he declares ‘‘ every serious man, who pe- 
ruses them, will see in the clearest manner what these doctrines 
are which I embrace and teach as the essentials of true religion,” 
he says :— 

“T design plain truth for plain people: therefore of set purpose 
I abstain from all nice and philosophical speculations; from all 
perplexed and intricate reasonings; and, as far as possible, from 
even the show of learning. . . . I labor to avoid all words which 
are not easy to be understood, all which are not used in common 
life: and, in particular, those kinds of technical terms that so fre- 
quently occur in bodies of divinity—those modes of speaking which 
to the common people are an unknown tongue. Nay, my design 
is, in some sense, to forget all that I ever read in my life. I mean 
to speak, in the general, as if I had never read one author, ancient 
or modern, (always excepting the inspired.) . . . I have set down 
in the following sermons what I find in the Bible concerning the 
way to heaven; with a view to distinguish this way of God from 
all those which are the invention of men. I have endeavored to 
describe the true, the Scriptural, experimental religion, so as to 
omit nothing which is a real part thereof, and add nothing thereto 
which is not.” 

Here is a plain exposition of the nature of Methodism. Such 
was its origin, such is its very life. Mr. Wesley’s object was to 
make men religious. To this he bent all his energies. In com- 
parison with this all other objects were utterly insignificant. 
What, then, did he mean by religion? Again, we will let him 
speak for himself :— 
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“ By religion, I mean the love of God and man filling the heart 
and governing the life. The sure effect of this is, the uniform 
practice of justice, mercy, and truth. This is the very essence of 
it; the height and depth of religion detached from this or that 
opinion.”—Sermon on Former Times. 

‘True religion is right tempers toward God and man: it is, in 
two words, gratitude and benevolence.”—Unity of the Divine 
Being. 

*‘ Religion, as to the nature or essence of it, does not lie in this 
or that set of notions, vulgarly called fazth. It properly and 
directly consists in the knowledge and love of God as manifested 
in the Son of his love, through the eternal Spirit, and this naturally 
leads to every heavenly temper, and to every good word and work.” 
— Spiritual Worship. 

Such was his preaching. When its success rendered it necessary 
to organize the societies, what was the fundamental law of their 
organization? What is their characteristic? Again let Mr. 
Wesley answer :— 

‘In order to union with us we require no unity in opinions or 
in modes of worship, but barely that men fear God and work 
righteousness. Now this is utterly a new thing, unheard of in any 
other Christian community. In what church or congregation be- 
sides throughout the Christian world can members be admitted 
upon these terms without any other conditions? Point such out 
whoever can; I know none in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. | 
This is the glory of the Methodists, and of them alone. They are 
themselves no particular sect or party: but they receive them of 
all parties, who endeavor to do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with their God.”—Sermon on the Ministerial Office. 

Such, then, is Methodism. It remains to inquire whether the 
church which bears the name possesses the spirit in pristine 
purity. 

The test is simple. Is the Methodist Church as efficient as it 
formerly was? If so, doubtless it is pure; if not, then it has lost, 
and is losing, the spirit of Methodism. 

We need not enter upon an elaborate argument to vindicate the 
accuracy of this test. God designed his religion for mankind, and 
so far as the religious wants, capacities, and impressibility of men, 
are concerned, they are the same always and everywhere. What 

*has proved itself efficient in saving souls once must be efficient 
yet. There can be no doubt that the course pursued by Mr. Wes- 
ley and his associates, in the palmy days of their extraordinary 

ministry, would be equally successful if repeated now. 
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Is the Methodist Church as successful now in proportion to its 
former success, and the amount of means which it commands? 
The success of Methodism may be regarded as made up of two 
elements: the piety of Methodists, and their numbers. Is the 
church as pious as formerly? Does it increase its members in so 
great a ratio? 

In order to solve a question so important as the first, which 
affects a vast multitude of individual cases that cannot be ex- 
amined, we must find some comprehensive scheme of comparison, 
simple and available, yet evidently true. We think, therefore, we 
may safely assume that the piety of the preachers must be a fair 
exponent of that of the people. Like people, like priest, is an old 
and well-tried adage, so clearly based upon the necessary relation 
of things as to need no reasoning to show its accuracy. 

We must then inquire if Methodist preachers are as pious as 
Methodist preachers were formerly ? 

We are glad to believe that, with as few exceptions as our know- 
ledge of human nature permits us to suppose, our preachers are 
good men, and really desirous to do good. But this is not exactly 
the question. ‘There are many degrees of goodness: and that of 
the early Methodist preachers was extraordinary. The question 
is as to piety compared with their piety, not contrasted with total 
~ indifference; and the fear of God, the love of truth, and that lesser, 
yet ardent love, which binds us to the church in which we have 
been nurtured, forbid us to shrink from a fair investigation of the 
facts before us. How, then, shall we determine this overwhelm- 
ingly important question? How can we examine each man’s 
heart, and decide upon his state of virtue ? 

Fortunately this is not necessary. We have to do with classes, 
not with persons; and associated acts present their history, and 
plainly proclaim the average virtue. : 

A grand trial of this virtue is annually undergone by every con- 
ference. From the peculiar constitution of our system, ministers 
are the guardians of the church from improper ministration. In 
perfect confidence of the good faith of the preachers, the people 
implicitly submit to them all decisions upon the capacity, fitness, 
and morality, of their ministers. Knowing that once every year 
the name of each preacher is called before the conference, and that 
his character is then solemnly and officially sanctioned or rebuked, 
the people quietly and confidently await the decision. 

In this trial of individuals the conference, as a body, is under- 
going a trial before God and the people; a trial sufficiently severe 
to bring out the most exalted virtue and to detect every degree of 
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faithlessness. If ever there was a body of men bound by the awful 
responsibilities of spiritual guardianship, and by that sense of honor 
which in the godless is often stronger than life itself, that body is 
a Methodist conference, when it sits in judgment on the character 
of the preachers that compose it. There cannot, in the nature 
of things, be a less doubtful test of virtue in its higher degrees, 
than is afforded by the action in such cases. If men are not care- 
ful to be honest, fearless, self-denying, under circumstances such 
as these, to what evidence of more than ordinary piety will they 
appeal? If they abuse a trust so solemn, so voluntarily assumed, 
so important to those who concede it, and withal so confidingly 
granted, to what heroic conduct can they point for evidence of 
ministerial integrity? Acting both for God and their neighbor, 
in remembrance of the denunciation of the Almighty against those 
who love their brethren more than his cause, and of the sacred 
obligation which binds them to do unto others (the church) for 
whom they act, as they would be done to under similar circum- 
stances, they must trample on both tables of the law if they would 
escape their duty. 

We have only, therefore, to inquire in what degree the action 
of the conferences upon the subject in question manifests that spirit 
of righteousness, justice, and truth, so eminently displayed by the 
early preachers. 

In the first place we remark, that a body of men anxious above 
all things to do their duty to God and the church, would take every 
possible means to find out the truth with regard to each member. 
They would not content themselves with investigating formal 
charges presented in such a way as to compel attention to them, 
for this would be to abandon the duty of examining character to 
irresponsible persons without, merely reserving to themselves the 
ultimate adjudication. Indeed, to act in this way would be to give 
to delinquents chances of escape much greater than is afforded 
even by the very lax criminal code of the country. For the state 
does not wait inactively until a citizen volunteers an accusation 
against a suspected person. The state employs a prosecutor and 
a grand inquest, who search out crimes and criminals, and drag 
them to justice. Acting upon rumor or reports, however inaccu- 
rate, they send for witnesses, and compel testimony. The law is in 
earnest. The state is really anxious to find out the truth, and acts 

“accordingly. We need but say that if all this troublesome inquiry 
is necessary to procure testimony against a thief or murderer, then 
under no circumstances could the most active efforts of a body 

acting without sanction of law be expected to succeed equally well 
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in obtaining evidence of delinquencies of far less flagrant character. 
Much less can effective discipline be exerted whén no effort is 
made to procure prosecution or secure testimony, but all is left to 
the accident of voluntary prosecution under circumstances most 
painful, and requiring self-denial and pecuniary expense from the 
party prosecuting. Indeed, if a conference confine itself to such 
trials as are instituted in regular form, the whole process of indi- 
vidual examination is a farce; for all could be done that is done by 
publicly giving notice that they were ready to receive complaints. 

We are now endeavoring to ascertain the moral condition of the 
preachers, by examining their conference action. If our readers 
will keep this in view, we think they will clearly see the force of 
the argument, and be able to come to definite conclusions upon a 
subject which at first seemed to bid defiance to investigation. If 
the preachers are what they should be, what Methodist preachers 
have been, and what they must be in order to the success of the 
church, they will certainly desire to preserve the ministry effective 
and pure. ‘They will desire this far more than the friendship of 
any man, far more than their own comfort and peace, far more even 
than to be well spoken of. If they do desire this purity and effi- 
ciency, they will need no prompting to inquiry into rumors which 
affect one of their body; much less will they withhold any proper 
matter of complaint for fear of giving offense, &c. 

Again, a body of pure-minded men, acting in righteousness, jus- 
tice, and truth; desiring only that the truth should be known, and 
determined to know it; would not conform its trials to those of the 
civil courts. Such a body would not tolerate special pleading, 
which is in its very nature untrue. Nothing could be more dis- 
gusting than to see preachers of Jesus Christ defending another 
preacher by means of technical objections, exaggerating one set 
of facts and suppressing others ; doing all they can to confuse the 
minds of brethren, or to deceive their understanding or arouse their 
passions for the very purpose that they may overpower the judgment. 
Even the Areopagus, though a heathen court, despised such dis- 
honest proceedings, and refused to hear more than the bare facts 
of a case. 

Again, if the judgment be generally given in view of the conse- 
quences of the verdict to the accused rather than to the church, 
the fact is ominous of ruin already begun. If an esprit du corps 
has usurped the place once filled by the Spirit of truth, all is lost. 
The principle has been granted that the church is for the preach- 
ers, not the preachers for the church. 

This subject affords abundant materials for prolonged discus- 
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sion; but we are anxious to avoid encumbering the argument with 
unnecessary details. Our object is merely to make suggestions 
which may lead thoughtful men to a careful examination of things 
as they are, and as they may be seen daily. We shall not pretend 
to deduce any opinion of our own as to the comparative purity 
of the church from the application of the tests we have proposed 
as the means of truth. If the principles be admitted to be just 
our readers will have no difficulty in applying them. 

Does our church increase as rapidly as it formerly did, consider- 
ing the means at its command? There can be no difficulty in 
giving a negative answer. The very important question arises, 
Why is this? 

It cannot be attributed to any accident. The failure is too gene- 
ral and too long-continued to be thus accounted for. The cause 
must be as wide spread as Methodism, and we must seek it in 
some of the universals of the church. Now it is not in our disci- 
pline; for that has undergone no change. It is not in our forms 
and instrumentalities ; for they remain precisely as heretofore. It 
is not in deficiency of means; for we were never so well provided. 
Where, then, must we look for it? What cause can be found suffi- 
ciently general, powerful, and available? We answer, ‘The minis- 
try. No other can be found. If they be right, and no obstruction 
is thrown between them and the people, the church must prosper. 
What then is the matter with the preachers ? 

Of course, if the previous inquiry should result in a demonstra- | 
tion that the tone of ministerial piety is lessened, we need seek no 
further for the evil. We shall have found the worm at the very 
root of the tree. 

The very life of our system depends upon the confidence of the 
people in the unadulterated virtue of their ministers. They expect 
from a Methodist preacher much more than ordinary piety ; and 
if their confidence be shaken, their co-operation becomes weak and 
faithless ;—-class meetings and congregations are chilled ; religion 
pines, none are converted ; nature and accident remove members, 
there are none to take their place; the preachers report a loss of 
members, and very often a deficiency of support. If ministers 
have lowered the standard of ministerial character; if the verdict 
of conferences upon the purity and effectiveness of the preachers 
leaves them still liable to suspicion, or even still charged freely, 


“though informally, with gross aberrations from rectitude; if “pass- 


ing character” means nothing more than not condemning, and ex- 
presses a mere negation, conveying no positive assurance with it; 
in short, if the people have come to believe that justice is not done 


Vou. VIII.—32 
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them in this vitally important matter, we need not wonder that the 
church is declining. It is not sufficient that the preacher thinks 
himself honest, the people must think so; and if, as a member of a 
conference, he has connived at the escape of a shattered reputation, 
and consented to send forth a man to preach to whom grave ob- 
jections are made, without any effort to ascertain the facts, he can- 
not expect that the people will listen to his ministrations with full 
acceptance. 

It is a great mistake for a conference in any investigation of the 
kind in question, to suppose that they may act toward the party 
accused as individuals toward an individual. They have no right 
either to pardon or to punish. They are trustees solemnly pledged 
before God and man to preserve the purity and efficiency of the 
ministry. As such they have no right to try experiments upon the 
church ; to continue a man in hope that he may mend, and shut 
their eyes to manifest incapacity; and shift a useless man from one 
station to another, revolving him in his baleful orbit until he shall 
have equally cursed the whole church. They have absolutely 
nothing at all to do with the consequences of rejection to the 
preacher himself. They have no discretion in the matter; and 
the sickly sympathy which asks how we can save the man, in- 
stead of how shall we save the church, is utterly unworthy of 
Methodist preachers. , 

If it be said these are hard sayings, we answer, that all virtue is 
put to hard trials. It is hard for a jury to pronounce a verdict 
against a criminal; it is hard to rob a wife of her husband, and 
children of their father; it is hard to utter a word which will con- 
sign a fellow-man to a dungeon or immolate him on a scaffold. 
Yet hard as it is, honest men are found who can do it. The 
case is not so hard with the preachers as with jurors; for, inde- 
pendently of the actual suffering involved in their verdict being 
less, they have voluntarily assumed the trust. They have asked 
to be invested with it, and if they have not the moral courage re- 
quisite for the honest discharge of their duty, they ought in all fair- 
ness to resign. 

The consequence of unfaithfulness in this matter of character 
must show itself very plainly. A conference thus unfaithful will 
be oppressed by a number of ,men known to be unacceptable and 
useless to the people. These will come out annually to claim re- 
lief as “deficient” in the salaries allowed them; while the sta- 
tion or circuit from which they come, weakened by losses, fretted 
by the many vexations incident upon such an appointment, and 
perhaps to a considerable extent backslidden in religion for lack 
32* 
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of proper ministerial service, presents a field of labor most unde- 
sirable to the next preacher, who perhaps goes to it with reluctance, 
remains with impatience, and often leaves it the worse for him, 
and he the worse for it. The green spots in such a conference 
are gradually worn down by the necessity of sending to them the 
men of “heavy families,” and in a short time it becomes impossi- 
ble for the bishop to provide for the preachers. Evety year makes 
the matter worse, and utter ruin must result unless the process be 
arrested. 

This is but a brief sketch of the evils attendant upon wrong pro- 
ceedings in examination of ministerial character. We can readily 
see how twenty men of suspicious character or clerical incapacity 
may in the course of time ride down every station or circuit in a 
whole conference; and unless the preachers see to it, this number 
may readily be secured to each, if indeed it be not already found 
in all. 

The style of preaching common in a church furnishes sufficient 
indications of its state. Unless the preaching be pure, forcible, 
and religious, it will turn no sinner from the error of his ways; 
if it be such, it will be the power of God unto salvation. We do 
not mean that right preaching will convert everybody, but when 
brought to act upon large numbers it will save a great many; 
certainly more than enough to repair the natural losses of the church 
—for God intends his religion to be progressive. 

If, then, the preaching in common use among us be philosophical, 
however true the philosophy, the church must be narcotized; and 
if the devitalized bread be perseveringly given to it, it must sleep 
the sleep of death. Is our preaching theological rather than reli- 
gious? We may be sure of one thing, that, if ministerial piety is 
declining, our ministers are becoming more metaphysical. Noth- 
ing makes clerical philosophers like loss of religion. 

Are our preachers turning their attention to what are called doc- 
trinal discourses, in distinction to direct preaching to the heart and 
conscience? Do we expect when we go to church to hear a fervent 
sermon, carrying conviction to the sinner and comfort to the Chris- 
tian? Do we expect to have the principles of religion applied to 
the various circumstances of our daily life, and to be shown how 
in this respect or that we are doing or neglecting our duty to God 
and our neighbor? or do we go to enjoy an intellectual treat in the 

orm of a theological discussion? Is the preacher busy during the 
week in endeavors to find out the secret of his people’s hearts ; 
to learn how they are walking; how they are tempted, and how 
they resist temptation? or is he busy in his private chamber, com- 
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pounding a theological discourse? Does he, like Mr. Wesley, go 
into the pulpit trying to forget all that he has read, or trying to 
remember all that he has read? 

We despair of being able to present this matter in such a light 
as will clearly expose it to people and preachers. The former 
may feel that something is sadly wrong; they may know that the 
sermons they*hear do not comfort them and build them up; but it 
is not to be’expected that many of them can trace the individual 
effect to the great comprehensive cause. The preachers will 
hardly be more readily affected. Their previous views and habits 
will be too apt to intercept the light of truth and bend it to a plea- 
sant angle. Theology is a great temptation. Take this away and 
the clergy cease to be a profession, and become only good men 
who preach the gospel. It is easier, too, to preach from a know- 
ledge of books than from a knowledge of men; to conduct an argu- 
ment which has been conducted a thousand times before, than to 
distribute the bread of Heaven to a hungry congregation. 

We fear, therefore, that what we have said will offend many, 
and convince few. Unpleasant truths generally meet with curt 
reception. With an honest desire to probe to the bottom the evils 
under which the church is suffering and waning, we have written 
these pages. We have made no direct accusations. Our object 
has been to attract attention to causes, not to men. We honestly 
believe that we have pointed out the evils from which our church 
is suffering so intensely, and under which she will inevitably die 
unless relief be given. Whether we are mere dreamers time will 
show; but certainly it is the part of those who govern us to inquire 
into the state of the church and find out what is the matter. We 
may depend upon it, that something more is required than vain re- 
grets, or spasmodic local efforts, or even prayer itself. God cannot 
be induced to sanction unfaithful dealing, or sanctify metaphysical 
preaching. He will mercifully enable us to see our errors; but if 
we will not correct them, we must continue to suffer the con- 
sequences. But “woe unto them by whom the offense cometh !” 
The Methodist Church was raised up by God to supply a great 
natural want. While it shall fulfill this great purpose it will con- 
tinue ; it will prosper.. But if it should fail to do its proper work, 
God will soon furnish himself with other and better instruments. 
‘‘ Enlargement and deliverance shall arise from another place,” and 
the unfaithful church shall be cast away. 
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Art. I1.—The Library of American Biography. Conducted by 
JareED Sparks. In ten volumes. New-York: Harper & 


Brothers. 


Ir it be true that “no man liveth to himself” alone, it is especially 
true that no great and good man thus liveth; for his influence, in- 
stead of being limited to a narrow sphere, circulates through all 
the great channels of society. Be it so that his labors are chiefly 
in one particular field, or aimed at the accomplishment of some 
particular end—it is an egregious mistake to suppose that his 
actions have not their ulterior as well as their more immediate 
bearings. The great cause in which Wilberforce spent his life 
was the negro’s freedom; but no one who should attempt to esti- 
mate the influence of that great man, would think of stopping 
short of the fact that he was the benefactor of his race. To say 
nothing of the many good objects besides, which his great and 
philanthropic soul compassed in the course of his somewhat pro- 
tracted life, the efforts by which he accomplished this particular 
object, also accomplished far more: they brought out to view one 
of the loveliest characters that Christianity ever formed, and 
touched incidentally chords of benevolent feeling in myriads of 
hearts, which responded to the grateful influence that moved them, 
in a course of earnest and self-denied philanthropy. 
Notwithstanding every man has his part to perform in the eco- 
nomy of human society, it is manifesf that much the greater por- 
tion of mankind are but very subordinate actors in it: tne influence 
that commands, that controls, that decides, is concentrated in the 
few. There is a small assembly annually convened at Washing- 
ton, in whose doings are bound up, to a great extent, the weal or 
the woe of this nation; and though they have all alike the privi- 
lege of speaking and voting, yet perhaps if the whole truth were 
known, it would be that the great mass were in subjection to a 
few master spirits, and that the minds that rule could be counted 
almost in a single breath. These men constitute the little leaven 
that leavens the whole lump. And so it is in regard to great dis- 
coveries in science: the mass of the world are dreaming of no 
such thing ; but it turns out that some one mind has been bending 
its researches in some direction in which it imagined that light was 
soon to appear; and suddenly the world is surprised by the an- 
nouncement of some new law of the creation, or of a new applica- 
tion of some one previously known, which sends the whole economy 
of society forward a whole century in a single day. Professor 
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Morse first got the idea of his telegraph, we know not how; but 

at first it was dim and shadowy, and there were not wanting those 

who believed that it would never be less so; but he held to it ina 
course of patient and earnest effort, till the theory was demonstrated 
by experiment; and now we are all, occasionally at least, using 
the lightning instead of the mail to convey our dispatches ; and 
every one sees that here is a-discovery that is to work a mighty 
revolution in human affairs. We say, then, without wishing to 
lessen any one’s proper self-respect, or sense of responsibility, 
that the ultimate direction of things rests with a few leading, for- 
tunate spirits of each age; and that the multitude live in an 
atmosphere which has been produced only in a very subordinate 
degree by their own agency. 

It would seem, then, to be the ordination of Heaven that the 
great and the good who have lived before us should be felt not 
only by ourselves, but by all the generations that succeed them ; 
for though their voice hath been hushed in the silence of the 
grave, there was a voice in their actions which has kept speaking 
since the grave has closed upon them, and which will continue to 
speak till all the graves shall give up their dead. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the patriots and heroes of our revolution—they have nearly 
all been summoned to their final resting place ; but their influence 
is still at work, however unmindful we may be of it, in all that is 
noble and praiseworthy in our institutions—in the vital energy of 
the liberties of our country. 

But it is not enough that the noble spirits of the past should 
continue to exist in this impalpable form; for there is danger that 
if we contemplate them only through this medium, we shall come 
gradually to forget that they exist at all; in other words, shall lose 
sight of the connection that exists between what they were and 
what we are ; between their labors and our privileges. It is proper 
that they should be put beyond the possibility of being forgotten, 
by having an authentic record of their lives and characters made 
out at a proper time ; and by this means there will be yet another 
end secured : the picture will be far more true, and full, and effect- 
ive, than if it were conveyed to us merely through the medium of 
tradition. Suppose the life of Washington, or Franklin, or Ed- 
wards, had never been written—we could not at this short distance 
from them have failed to know much of what they were and what 
they did—the heroic and political exploits of the first, the philo- 
sophical discoveries of the second, and the profound theological 
and metaphysical researches of the third, would have rendered 
their memories respectively imperishable; but how much more 
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distinct and satisfactory is the view which we gain concerning 
them by reading a faithful record of their lives! Here they stand 
out before us amid all the realities of life; we trace not only the 
influence which they exerted, but the influence under which their 
characters were formed; and if our impressions in respect to 
them at any time become dim or erroneous, we are able to 
brighten or correct them at our pleasure. Suppose that, instead 
of half or two-thirds of a century, several centuries had elapsed 
since they closed their earthly career—though they would still be, 
as doubtless they will always remain, among the brightest stars to 
be seen in the intellectual and moral heavens, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that their lustre would be in no inconsiderable degree 
diminished, if, instead of being contemplated through the medium 
of a minute and authentic history, they were looked at only 
through the mists that had gathered around them from the tra- 
dition of ages? 

The office of biography, then, is to perpetuate what might other- 
wise pass away ; to illustrate what might otherwise become uncer- 
tain, and ultimately fade into deep obscurity. It is to embalm the 
great and good, so that they cannot perish from the earth; to 
enable us to gather within a single room a large part of the illus- 
trious spirits of the past, to commune with them at our pleasure, 
and even to become the companions of their lives. If we include 
in our estimate the biographical sketches which are furnished by 
Scripture, we can go back to the beginning of the world, and con- 
verse with the patriarchs, Adam at their head; and though there 
are many blanks in the world’s history—long intervals in which 
there was no authentic record kept even of many of the great 
names by which they were illuminated—yet from most of the ages 
we can gather at least some one or more to represent them; and 
as we travel downward we find ourselves in a track of increasing 
certainty and luminousness, till we reach the age that has just pre- 
ceded us. What an inspiriting thought to the scholar, as he turns 
his eye toward his library, that he can find in it not only what the 
greatest minds have thought, but how they have been trained, and 
what they have been in their various relations, and how they ap- 
peared in ordinary contact with their fellow-men! How well fitted 
to quicken not only his intellectual, but moral, faculties, and to en- 
list him in more earnest efforts for the benefit of his race! 

We have considered biography hitherto, as having to do espe- 
cially with the praiseworthy and useful; but it may be asked 
whether it does not come equally within her province to record 
the lives of those who have made themselves conspicuous by their 
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vices, and especially those whom Providence has let loose upon 
the world to be its tormentors. To this we reply, that there are 
some perverse and malignant spirits who are suffered temporarily 
to gain such an ascendency in human affairs, that the history ot 
their lives becomes almost identified with the history of their 
times—such were Julius:Czesar and Napoleon—if their lives were 
not to be written, it would produce a mighty chasm in the world’s 
entire history; to say nothing of the fact that men would lose the 
advantage of the warnings which they suggest, and of the views 
of divine Providence which they illustrate. As a general rule, we 
would leave those who have been great in corruption—great in 
crime—to the general historian, and let him use them for the benefit 
of the world, as truth and justice may require ; but we would rather 
that the province of biography, strictly speaking, should be re- 
garded, for the most part, as sacred to the cause, not only of in- 
telligence, but of truth and goodness. We have no wish that any 
process should be devised for embalming vice, or that anything 
should be attempted to prevent the fulfillment of that inspired sen- 
tence, that “‘the memory of the wicked shall rot.” 

Every nation, certainly every civilized and Christianized nation, 
has its good and great men—men of comprehensive views and of 
enlarged philanthropy—men who have been honored, are still 
honored, for their services, in some or other of the great depart- 
ments of useful action. Now this circumstance puts it into the 
power of each nation to be a benefactor to the world; and not only 
puts it into the power, but creates the obligation. Let England, 
and France, and Germany, and America, each carefully preserve 
the history of her most illustrious spirits, to send abroad among 
other nations, that thus she may make herself an-epistle known 
and read of all men. In this way each nation will be living for 
the benefit of every other, and will actually become a teacher of 
every other, in the lives of her philosophers and poets, her patriots 
and heroes, her philanthropists and saints. 

But while each nation is bound to preserve a record of the lives 
of its great. and good men for the benefit of other nations—for the 
benefit of the world—it is bound to do this especially from a regard 
to its own interests; for it is the most effective mode of sending 
down to posterity what is most important in its own history, and 
thus it gives to each successive generation the advantage of the 
experience of all that have preceded it. And it is due to a nation’s 
benefactors that such a record should be preserved ; for it is fitting 
that the memory of wisdom and virtue should always be kept 
alive. In proportion as a nation shows itself indifferent to this 
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subject, it forfeits its own dignity, sacrifices its own advantage, 
and stands chargeable with injustice toward those who have de- 
served its enduring gratitude and veneration. 

As each nation has its own peculiar reasons, growing out of the 
peculiarities of its history, for making provision to perpetuate the 
memorials of its most distinguished sons, there are reasons why 
this should be done in relation to our own country neither fewer 
nor stronger than those which exist in respect to any other. Our 
cause, from the beginning, has been signalized by great events ; 
the most memorable of which were the original settlement of the 
country by the Puritans and the revolution which gave us our in- 
dependence. In the trials and perils which marked both these 
periods, there were produced a multitude of great spirits, such as 
could never have come up in the sunshine of prosperity and quiet- 
ude: they performed deeds of heroic daring, which would shed 
glory over any age; they united with an indomitable resolution, 
an almost miraculous foresight, and many of them added to this a 
fervent piety—a strong and unwavering confidence in the Ruler 
of the world. And God crowned their efforts with his blessing ; 
he brought victory and strength out of their sacrifices and strug- 
gles, and their posterity have ever since been reaping in joy what 
they sowed in tears. 

Now there are two reasons, suggested by these great events in 
our history, why we should make large contributions to the general 
stock of biography. One is, that these illustrious epochs, to say 
nothing of other more quiet periods, have supplied us with some 
of the richest materials for this species of literature of which 
any country can boast; and the fact that such materials exist im- 
poses upon us the obligation to use them. The other is, that our 
political relations to the world are altogether unique: we have 
assumed an attitude before the nations which provokes the jea- 
lousy of some, awakens the curiosity of others, draws forth the 
admiration of many, and is regarded with deep interest by all. 
We believe that our government, in its substantial features, is the 
best that can be formed—most liberal in its provisions, and most 
favorable to the common good; and we are willing to hope that 
the example which we have set may be followed by other nations, 
and that the day may come when our republican institutions may 
become a model for the world. But surely one important means 
of compassing this object is to bring out to the view of the world 
the practical operation of the system in the characters which it 
forms—in the magnificent plans and manly deeds which it ori- 
ginates—in the sturdy and lofty growth of virtue which it secures, 
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Let the American biographer remember that when he chronicles 
the illustrious doings of the worthies of his country, he is laboring 
directly and efficiently to extend his country’s glory in the earth; 
nay, more, to cause other nations to look toward her in the posture 
of earnest reflection, if not to sit at her feet in the attitude of docile 
inquiry. 

If it be so important an office that biography has to perform, it 
becomes a question of proportional interest, what is necessary to 
the successful accomplishment of the end which it contemplates ? 
If we mistake not, it is all included in the three following things. 

In the first place, there must be a suitable selection of subjects ; 
in other words, the individual must have been something, or done 
something, or projected something, which fairly entitles him to 
such a distinction. We may be willing to spend our time occa- 
sionally in reviewing the life of a very bad man, whom God has 
employed to be the scourge of the world; because we may find in 
it matter both of instruction and admonition; and it may furnish 
us with an illustration of God’s power and wisdom in constraining 
even rebels against his authority to become subservient to his pur- 
poses. But we do not wish to be occupied in the contemplation 
of mere indifferent characters; of men or women who possess 
only the negative merit of having passed through the world with- 
out any particular delinquency, or with a barely respectable cha- 
racter. If we do not greatly mistake, biography, both in this 
country and in Great Britain, has, in these latter years, sacrificed 
somewhat of its appropriate dignity, by making itself subservient 
to particular interests, rather than to the promotion of the public 
good. We do not object, if an estimable person of no particular 
note has died out of a circle of friends, that those who survive to 
lament his death should embody their recollections of him on 
paper, and should even send the manuscript to the press, provided 
always that when the book comes out, they will take it into their 
own keeping, and not send it into the market to claim the time and 
the money of those for whom it can have no possible attractions. 
Besides the injustice to the public involved in this latter mode of 
proceeding, there is gross injustice to the memory of the individual 
who is the subject of the book; for a tame and negative character 
cannot be embalmed ; and in all ordinary cases, such a character 
grows insipid in proportion to the efforts that are made to display 
and magnify it. We venture to say that if we were to look through 
the shelves of almost any considerable bookstore in the land, we 
could lay out what one would consider a pretty formidable collec- 
tion, if he had either to buy them or to read them, of works of 
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biography, which are destined to no higher mission in the world 
than to bear witness to an indiscreet and ill-judged affection. 

The second thing of importance to secure the legitimate ends of 
biography is, that it should be intrusted to competent individuals. 
And here we do not refer so much to the general intellectual and 
literary qualifications which may be required, as to a peculiar 
adaptedness of mind, enabling the writer to comprehend fully his 
particular subject; not only to follow in his steps, but to think in 
his thoughts, and live in his actions. Hence it comes to pass that 
while one may be admirably qualified, by his general tastes and 
habits, to write the life of one individual, he may be utterly dis- 
qualified to write the life of another; and if he attempt both, his 
failure in the latter case will be equal to his success in the former. 
If we had the vanity to expect, as we certainly have not, that we 
should ever furnish a subject for the biographer, we should ear- 
nestly entreat that some one might come to the work who had 
penetrated the furthest into our intellectual and moral constitution, 
and who was capable of appreciating everything belonging to us, 
even to our infirmities and defects; and if any other should set 
himself to the task, we should as earnestly hope that he would 
desist from it, even though he should assign as a reason that it 
was because he found nothing in his subject worthy of re- 
cording. 

The remaining consideration is, that biography, to answer its 
end, should be executed at the proper time. It should neither be 
too soon nor too late. If it is too soon, the character may not be 
seen with an impartial eye; and especially if the individual has 
sustained widely extended relations, and been involved in concerns 
of deep and complicated interest, the whole truth concerning him, 
so far as it is necessary to the purposes of biography, cannot be 
known, till a considerable time has elapsed after death has set its 
seal upon his character. Marshall’s Life of Washington, for in- 
stance, is a noble production ; but if it had been written thirty or 
forty years later, it would have brought out the great man, in many 
respects, in a still brighter light. But, on the other hand, the bio- 
grapher must not delay his work too long; for in this case the 
danger is, that he fails in authentic documents, and has to make 
too much of uncertain tradition. In latter years, the spirit of 
literary enterprise in this country has been busy in endeavoring to 
rescue from oblivion many of the bright names in our nation’s ear- 
lier annals ; and it is a work which we hope may not be suspended 
till it has been carried to the remotest point which the materials 
will warrant; but it is mortifying to observe how all that can now 
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be brought together concerning some of the purest and most heroic 
minds occupies not unfrequently but a few pages of a small duo- 
decimo. Let both these extremes be avoided—the extreme of too 
much haste and of unreasonable delay, and we may hope that the 
pictures of our great men, which are scattered along through suc- 
cessive generations, will be at once full and faithful; that nothing 
will be omitted from ignorance on the one hand, that nothing will 
be misstated from partiality or prejudice on the other. 

Until a comparatively recent period, we, as a nation, had done 
almost nothing in this department of literature ; and nearly all the 
works of biography which were found on our shelves were re- 
prints of European productions. In the early part of this century 
Dr. Eliot published his New-England Biography, in one octavo 
volume—a work not without considerable mistakes, but, on the 
whole, highly creditable to its author and to the country. Next 
came Dr. Allen’s American Biography—less particular, perhaps, 
in its details than that of Dr. Eliot, but occupying a wider range, 
and embracing a much larger number and much greater variety of 
names. Of this there has been a second and much enlarged 
edition published within the last few years; and as it is the only 
general work of the kind that is of any authority among us, it were 
earnestly to be wished that its very respectable author would con- 
tinue his researches in a department to which he is so happily 
adapted, and let the world have the benefit of them in future 
editions. ‘The work which we wish particularly to commend to 
our readers was begun by Dr. Sparks in 1834, and was continued 
to the tenth volume, which completed the first series. From that 
time he rested for a few years from this particular kind of labor; 
but we are glad to perceive that he has resumed it within the last 
year or two, and has already reached, we believe, the seventh or 
eighth volume of a second series. There are few men of this 
country, or even of this age, who have done more for the world by 
their literary labors than Dr. Sparks; and though he appears in 
the present work, as indeed he does in several of his works, rather 
as an editor than an author, yet we doubt exceedingly whether he 
will leave anything behind him which will interest the great mass 
of posterity more deeply than this series of biographies. We 
have heard it intimated that he intends to continue his labors in 
this department no longer than till he shall have carried this series 
as far as he has done the preceding; but we earnestly hope that, 
if he has formed such a determination, he may find reasons to re- 
cede from it. If posterity could speak, we are sure that they 
would send up their united suffrage in favor of the continuance of 
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this invaluable work, so long as there remain among us any cha- 
racters worthy to be perpetuated. 

Our readers who are not familiar with this work may form 
some general opinion of its character from the following list of the 
lives, with their authors, contained in the first series :— 

Life of John Stark, by Edward Everett; of Charles Brockden 
Brown, by William H. Prescott; of Richard Montgomery, by 
John Armstrong; of Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks; of Alexander 
Wilson, by William B. O. Peabody; of Captain John Smith, by 
George S. Hiliard; of Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks; of 
Anthony Wayne, by John Armstrong; of Sir Henry Vane, by 
Charles W. Upham; of John Eliot, by Convers Francis; of Wil- 
liam Pinckney, by Henry Wheaton; of William Ellery, by Ed- 
ward T. Channing ; of Cotton Mather, by William B. O. Peabody; 
of Sir William Phipps, by Francis Bowen; of Israel Putnam, by 
Oliver N. B. Peabody; of L. M. Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick ; 
of David Rittenhouse, by James Renwick; of Jonathan Edwards, 
by Samuel Miller; of David Brainerd, by William B. O. Pea- 
body ; of Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen; of Sebastian Cabot, 
by Charles Hayward, jr.; of William Eaton, by Cornelius C. 
Fellon; of Robert Fulton, by James Renwick; of Joseph War- 
ren, by A. H. Everett; of Henry Hudson, by Henry R. Cleave- 
land; of Father Marquette, by Jared Sparks. 

It will be seen, from the above list, that the characters which 
this work thus far embraces are generally of great interest, and 
are among the most prominent of the men of by-gone days. And 
then they are taken from various spheres of public action, so that 
the work thereby becomes possessed of a general character. The 
authors are all men of high name in the world of letters, and no 
one of them has here made an effort unworthy of himself. In 
general, there is evidently great congruity between the taste of the 
author and the character of his subject; and if we were to men- 
tion any cases that seem to us to form exceptions to this remark, 
they would be those in which Unitarian clergymen have delineated 
the characters of some of the mighty veterans of orthodoxy, who 
lived a century or a century and a half ago. We do not mean to 
impute. to these highly respectable gentlemen who have employed 
their pens so gracefully and so ably, any want of good-will to do 
full justice to their respective subjects: we only mean that it could 
hardly be expected that they should have that full appreciation of 
the character, and that sympathy with its most impressive pecu- 
liarities, which would be necessary to enable them to proceed in 
their work altogether con amore ; and though we would trust Dr. 
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Priestly or Dr. Channing in their hands without the least mis- 
giving, we should rather that John Eliot, and Cotton Mather, and 
David Brainerd, and Jonathan Edwards, were turned over to some 
more orthodox, though they could hardly be to more accomplished, 
biographers. 





Art. III.—LZivre des Orateurs, par Timon, (M. de Cormenin,) 
15¢ edition, Paris, 1847. 


Tue subject of eloquence is prominent among the studies to 
which the startling revolutions of our day seem destined to bring 
freshened interest and unprecedented importance. Under the new 
democracy now opening upon Europe—the democracy of interests 
and ideas, not of illusory ‘“‘rights” and effete forms—eloquence, 
with the grand armory of science to supply it arguments, will re- 
place the wiles of diplomacy and the juggleries of pragmatical 
statesmanship ; the oratorical art will become again, more effectu- 
ally than of old, perhaps, synonymous with the art of government. 
Already, but the other day, have we witnessed the young republic 
of France—or, if the reader pleases, her hope of a republic—trem- 
bling to its fate on the lips of Lamartine. By eloquence was 
the frail existence of this hope preserved, from-day to day, in the 
arms of the provisional dictature. By eloquence, too, must be 
achieved its successful establishment into a permanent system of 
government. Nay, the regular working of this government must, 
thereafter, much depend upon the same moral agency of eloquence. 
In this final sphere, however, it will have less of the rhetoric of 
Lamartine and more of the reasoning of Guizot—when Guizot’s 
oratory was not employed unworthily. 

It may be objected to this piece of prediction that we find ora- 
tory wield no such power, enjoy no such prerogative, in this coun- 
try; where, however, democracy has been long in operation, at 
least in its political conditions. The answer is, that here, as in 
most other things, political forms are not the whole—very far from 
it. So far, indeed, that they are only conditions of the negative 
kind ; and of course are null without their positive complement, 
without a corresponding development of the national mind. There 
are stages in the mental growth of a people when the rhetoric in 
repute seems to reduce itself to the two topics of Meum and Tuum, 
and the only figures of any force to move are the figures of arith- 
metic. This is that period of civilization when the freeborn emo- 
tions of the soul which inspired the imaginative eloquence of an- 
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tiquity, after having been trampled, and then kept down by the 
hoof of force and the torpor of habit, lie buried beneath the thick 
incrustation of the material interests, while these interests are as 
yet conceived but in the gross symbols of good and lawful dollars, 
doubloons, or pounds sterling. It is otherwise when a people, 
having outgrown this second form of idol worship, more debasing 
still than the first, attain to the conception, or even to the sentiment, 
of the eternal reality in the natural laws of the social system. — 
Now, such is the actual position of the national mind of France ; 
at least in a far higher degree than that of any other people. This 
has given the new republic its originality of character. To the 
new oratory, likewise, it will give the conjectured eminence of 
governmental power. 

In view, then, of this high destiny of elogquence—dependent upon 
a maturity of social science to which the march of our own 
country, too, will be henceforth vastly accelerated—the following 
remarks on the subject will, we trust, be found seasonable. They 
may serve to suggest the cause, if not also a remedy, of the state 
of disorder and degradation into which the art has fallen in English 
literature, as conceived whether in its systems of education or in its 
theories of criticism. 

This disorder, in fact, is avowed as it is extreme. It is attested, 
while it is propagated by the host of ‘“ Rhetorics,” ‘“ Readers,” 
“Elocutions,” &c., which invade us almost daily, and which—being 
mere variations, or rather mutilations, of the ancient treatises 
whose defects they pretend to supply—only serve to multi- 
ply the mischief, and to feed one of the most pernicious broods of 
vermin ever generated in a decaying carcass, namely, the modern 
manufacturers of ‘‘school-books.” ‘The difficulty proceeds from 
a fundamental misconception of the whole subject, an inadver- 
tence to its relative and progressive character. There is also 
a correlative misapprehension as to the method of investigation ; 
which is still conducted on the primitive plan of deduction from 
certain absolute and assumed principles, instead of proceeding by 
observation, by induction, upon what might be called the natural 
history of the art. For the rest, this double error is not confined 
to the rhetorical treatises of English literature alone; it is impu- 
table universally. The writer, at least, is aware of but a single 
exception in any other literature. This is furnished, of course, by 
France, and in the Livre des Orateurs of the celebrated Timon, (de 
Cormenin, ) the president of the French Council of State, and author 
of the proposed constitution of the new republic. In placing, 
therefore, this unique work in our rubric, the purpose is not to 
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review it critically; but rather, by an example, to illustrate more 
compendiously our conception of the proper method of reducing 
eloquence to a science. Of this method the book in question offers 
a remarkable sketch in both its character and plan. 

This plan is distinguished by the application, for the first time 
to the art of eloquence, of a process of investigation which, how- 
ever, is now recognized as the means, indispensable and final, of 
perfecting all the liberal arts; because it is the mode, indispensa- 
ble and final, of constituting all the sciences, the moral as well as 
natural, upon which the arts referred to are immediately dependent. 
The present attempt is, indeed, but an outline, like most beginnings 
in matters soimmense. And the consciousness of this may have 
been the author’s modest motive for omitting to signalize so origi- 
nal a feature of his work. But in such cases the important 
is not the completeness of the application, but the fact of the 
applicability. ‘The clue once furnished, the perfective progression 
is prompt, because a thing of very general competence. Many 
may follow where few can find. Itis the moot distinction between 
genius and practical talent. We admire at the almost magical 
advancement of the arts and sciences within the period of the last 
half century. But there is not one of them which, in default of 
the invention, or, as in the case before us, of the simple extension, 
of the requisite method, has not been retarded for ages, either 
straying from error to error, or stagnant at last from the very ex- 
haustion of conjecture. The latter would seem to have been the 
condition of the art oratorical since the days of Quinctilian. 

The method we speak of—and which as yet is most familiar to 
naturalists, since the scientific triumphs of the great Cuvier—is 
denominated the ‘‘Comparative.” Some explanation of its nature, 
before proceeding to the application, will be not only proper to the 
present object, but important especially to the subject of logic, so 
essentially connected with that of rhetoric, and no less confused. 

The Comparative method is commonly regarded as peculiar to 
the physical, or what are sometimes termed the classificatory, 
sciences. It is not seen to be a universal process of reasoning : 
it is not imagined to be the sole process. Even Mill, who well 
explains it, has failed or has feared to recognize it as an integral 
part of the science of logic. Much less does he appear to have 
understood it as, in principle, identical with the other and accre- 
dited forms. In truth, however, all the methods consist in com- 
parison. When we argue we compare; when we experiment we 
compare ; when we observe we compare, just the same essentially 
as when we syllogize or classify. We go further, and affirm that 
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it is by comparison we come to the knowledge of our simplest 
feelings. For with but a single feeling, or even with a single kind 
of feelings ; in other words, with only one of the senses, sensation 
never could have been distinguished from self-existence. The 
sensation, and even the object exciting it, would then seem one 
with the sentient being. But enable this being, by a second sense, 
to experience a different impression simultaneously, and there will 
arise the consciousness of sensation as something distinct from 
self—it being impossible, of course, to even our latest refinement 
in abstraction, to conceive of identity as plural. Our primordial 
cognizance of simple feeling is, then, the result of this instinctive 
or mechanical comparison of the two sensations; or rather of the 
second with personal consciousness. The feelings will grow more 
distinct as well as diverse, according as the senses are multiplied ; 
until from the small number of their five or six elements we see 
evolved all the wondrous variety of sentiments, objects, and their 
relations, which composes man’s universe, external and internal. 

But evolved how? Not, assuredly, by the plurality of his senses 
merely ; of which a thousand, operating isolatedly, could carry no 
further than might each possessed alone; that is to say, to the re- 
cognition of the corresponding kinds of sensation simply. The 
magical effect is wrought by the mutuality of co-operation and cor- 
rection, and the process can be no other than comparison. 

This process we have intimated to be the universal principle of 
reasoning. We might add, that it is perhaps the sole energy strictly 
proper, or innate, to the human intellect. Whence, then, it may 
be asked, the still prevailing notion of a diversity of methods dif- 
ferent not merely, but some of them contradictory ; as implied in 
the notable strife (which, with others still more puerile,* is main- 
tained, it seems, in England up to this day) between what are 
termed the syllogistic and the inductive methods? The oversight, 
continued in part by the diversity of the specific terms, had its 
origin in the difference of the things compared. In the primitive 
stage, where the operation, being as we have seen mechanical, has 
not been accounted a method, but merely as the faculty of percep- 
tion, the comparison is of sensations with self-consciousness, and 
then with each other—resulting in the conception of objects. In 
the next method, named observation, the comparison is of objects 
with their phenomena—resulting in facts. In experimentation, it 


* See the late controversy between De Morgan and Sir William Hamilton : 
—a pair of pedants to remind one of the philosophy of the middle ages; but 
not out of place in England in the noon of the nineteenth century, it seems, to 
judge by the consideration they enjoy. 
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is of facts with principles—resulting in general laws. In ratiocina- 
tion, of laws with laws—resulting in systems. In the fourth stage 
or method, in fine, the comparison is of systems or co-ordinated 
aggregations of laws with systems, sciences with sciences, arts 
with arts, or (as in the book under consideration) of distinct or 
successive aspects of the same system or subject with each other. 
And if the generic denomination of “comparative” be found ap- 
plied, quite significantly, to the fourth alone of these modes of the 
process, it is that here its true nature—which had been dissembled, 
though diminishingly,-in the preceding forms and under the desig- 
nations of accident just noted—is come at last to be made broadly 
manifest, by being exhibited upon a larger scale, and this through 
the concurrence of two recent and indeed correlative results, namely, 
the philosophic maturity of the age, and the magnitude or com- 


. plexity of the subjects of which, in consequence, the human mind 


has essayed the comparison. 

It may be added, that from this necessary ultimateness of the terms, 
the modification in question must be considered the “ final,” as we 
have above affirmed. And that it is “indispensable,” too, to the due 
investigation of oratory would seem perhaps still more evident, not 
only from the experience of some three thousand years, and three 
times that number of different treatises, assigning to it each a 
different definition ; but also from one of the first principles of logic, 
which teaches that no system can possibly be comprehended or 
defined, unless by ascertaining what is common, and what peculiar, 
1o its several species or forms as they have been evolved spon- 
taneously and exhibited in its history. 

With this summary explication of the method itself, its logical 
character and scientific necessity, we now proceed to examine our 
author’s application of it to the subject of eloquence. 

Of all classification the first requisite is to fix a standard. For 
his type M. de Cormenin takes the Parliamentary form of oratory; 
to the “illustration of which,” he tells us, poetically if not truly, ‘the 
others all contribute their converging rays.” On a point so funda- 
mental we feel obliged to declare our dissent; and proceed to jus- 
tify with the less diffidence, that the result will have the collateral 
credit of vindicating one of the principal, and perhaps the most 
peculiar, of the author’s own tenets from the theoretical contradic- 
tion of his somewhat conventional arrangement. 

The objects of every legitimate investigation being all relative 
to each other as well as to the contemplating mind, the order of 
precedence is only to be determined by the principle of the highest 
generality ; which has the property of admitting of both the most 
33* 
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comprehensive reference and the most concise intercomparison of 
the more special, and thus subordinate, relations. Our question, 
therefore, is, Which is the most general of the observed forms of 
eloquence, taking this author’s enumeration of Parliamentary, Writ- 
ten, Pulpit, Forensic, Deliberative, Popular, Official, and Military? 
In other terms, Which of them may be conceived to contain all the 
others, but not be contained itself in any? And this again—to bring 
the question to the light of the method itself we explain—is to ask, 
Which of them has been, historically, the earliest form? For the 
different arts and sciences, and the several departments of each, 
have unfolded themselves successively and in a descending series 
of particularity ; even as the branches of a tree which proceed 
originally from the trunk, and after from each other consecutively 
by intermediate generation. 

Now it is manifest the Parliamentary is not this primary form. 
Not only before parliaments proper, which are comparatively re- 
cent, but even before the senatorial assemblies of antiquity, public 
speaking must have been long and much employed as a means 
of swaying, of governing, the barbarian multitudes of those petty 
and pure democracies which are observed to form the primitive 
condition of social existence. But this is plainly the Popular form 
of oratory; or, in our author’s expression, Eloquence in the open 
air. The historical indication is affirmed conclusively by remark- 
ing, according to the principle above laid down, the supreme com- 
prehension of this form. In fact, while the others are conversant 
each with a special description of persons and subjects, the Popu- 
lar orator addresses himself to the community at large and to all 
its common concerns. Popular eloquence then includes the Par- 
liamentary, with every other. It is, therefore, the scientific stand- 
ard wherewith to compare and to co-ordinate them. 

We are aware that this is at variance with Aristotle’s celebrated 
division, adopted by most subsequent writers down to the present 
day, into Deliberative, Demonstrative, and Judicial. But there is 
at least no contradiction. And there is, we conceive, a prefer- 
ence; in which consists the novelty as well as importance of the 
method we seek to recommend. That philosopher takes for his 
principle the end proposed by the speaker; which he determines 
to be in all possible cases either utility, or eulogy, or justice—cor- 
responding to the three branches of his division respectively. Now 
it is first to be remarked, that the very considerations thus de- 
signed to distinguish, are constantly commixed. There is, per- 
haps, no complete discourse which does not counsel, commend, 
and interpret, more or less. It is but the predominance of some 
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one of the objects which can be assumed to characterize the class. 
Nor would the confusion be a fair objection to Aristotle; for it 
was and is inevitable from the ancient point of view. We would 
only point out the inconvenience, the error, of having laid the divi- 
sion on an absolute basis, upon an @ priori conception, which, re- 
cognizing no relation of order, no gradation of series, between the 
parts or divisions, rendered it impossible to arrive at the natural, 
and thus a permanent, analysis of the subject. 

Now if we proceed by the opposite method, this analysis will 
present itself spontaneously by simply observing the facts. A di- 
vision upon this principle, made at whatever age of the art, would 
always hold good as far as it went. It would even be capable of 
embracing and embodying all posterior developments by aid of 
mere explanation or extension. Aristotle’s, on the contrary— 
though executed with all his peculiar grasp and profundity, and 
complete in fact as a chart of the forms of oratory then evolved— 
is now come, for the reason indicated, to be not only insufficient, 
but radically unfit, we have seen, for the purpose of a classification. 
To which of his three descriptions, for example, could be referred 
the eloquence of the Press, or of the Pulpit; neither of which, not 
even the former, strictly speaking, had yet existed? To which, 
even the Parliamentary, the Official, or in short any of the other 
forms as conceived at the present day? Hence the evident neces- 
sity of a new arrangement, if only for the more adequate and pre- 
cise conception of the subject in its actual state. 

But there is a still more important object, the oversight of which, 
while inevitable in Aristotle, is unpardonable in our day. The an- 
cient analyzed, divided for simplification solely. A modern may 
and should make his divisions subsidiary to science. It is an ad- 
vantage over the great Stagyrite which is due to time; not assuredly 
to mortal talent. In here availing ourselves of it, and, for the rest, 
without disputing that the ends of all eloquence are such in fact as 
stated, the classification we propose will proceed upon the means— 
apparently the proper criteria in the matter of an art which is nothing 
else, as distinct from science, than a system of means: Nam est ars in 
actu posita, non in effectu, says Quinctilian. It was accordingly the 
variation of the means of effecting perswaston—that virtual and ulti- 
mate end of all elogquence—which gave rise to the diversity of forms 
above enumerated. As to the scale of these forms, it may, with ob- 
vious convenience and perhaps sufficient accuracy for this cursory 
explication, be regulated according to the compound ratio of the pro- 
portion of the whole community addressed and the extent of the in- 
terests agitated, effectually or potentially. Not, however, that this 
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is the philosophical criterion. But it offers, in palpable shape, a 
general coincidence with the real laws of the case, which would 
be far too long and abstruse to discuss on this occasion. Thus, for 
instance, Popular Eloquence, which we have ventured to place at 
the head of the series, is concerned with all the individuals and all 
the interests of community. The Eloquence of the Press is co- 
extensive as to the subjects; but is restricted with respect to the 
persons to those who can read. And the other forms are found 
to correspond with limitations similar, but successively more spe- 
cial, as we may aftermore particularly apportion. 

But though the expediency, the necessity, of this new arrange- 
ment be now clear, the superiority of order asserted for the popu- 
lar orator will be recognized with reluctance; not only because 
of its variance with preceding theories, but especially of its 
opposition to prevailing prejudices. And as this is, moreover, 
a point respecting which we have ventured to differ with the author 
himself whom we comment, and upon which depends funda- 
mentally the scientific value of the whole discussion, we proceed 
to place it beyond all possible doubt, by the accumulated evidence 
of principle, authority, and example. 

In fact, most of our readers will probably be startled to hear the 
highest rank of oratory assigned to a department which, on the 
contrary, is ordinarily rated the lowest; and which we have our- 
selves alledged to be the primitive form of the art. Yet no objec- 
tion would be made to the established graduation in the kindred 
art of poetry; which is, however, perfectly analogous in both the 
particulars of priority and precedence. The first place, it is well 
known, is accorded to the Epic form. But the Epic is the popular 
form of poetry, as its etymology attests and its nature evinces. 
It answers to the active curiosity, the lively imagination, the love 
of wonder, of adventure, of story-telling, which characterize the 
popular as well as the primitive intellect. Accordingly it consti- 
tutes, in our own day, the literature of the multitude, the staple 
of the circulating library under its modern transformation—the Novel. 
The readers are of similar stamp; our merchants’ clerks and mil- 
linery misses being essentially at par with the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of the properly epic ages. ‘This relative inferiority of the class 
thus addressed explains its apparent degradation from the epopee 
to the romance; which, indeed, is accounted a new species of lite- 
rature, entirely unknown to the ancients, who are recognized, how- 
ever, as having originated all the other forms: and if the Epic has 
not lost its traditional dignity in name, it is owing to this very mis- 
apprehension of the origin and nature of the Novel. The truth is, 
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there has been neither creation nor degradation ;—there has been 
natural development. The Novel is the Epic without its ancient 
rhythm, rendered unnecessary to memory by the use of writing; 
and without its later rhyme, rendered in turn superfluous by the 
improved harmony of prose composition. Any further difference 
lies but in the resources of the art and the talent of the writers ;— 
both things extraneous (however important) to the art itself. 

These remarks are alike applicable to the Popular species of 
oratory. In fact, the modern position of both the forms, epical and 
oratorical, at the foot of the scale, is simply the result of the pro- 
gressive evolution of the human mind, and the consequent division 
of its labors; which, ranking the higher in proportion to the ad- 
vancement in intellectual refinement, the later seem to the common 
eye to leave the ruder forms and earlier pursuits as it were behind, 
and thus below them. This is the principle of dignity which seems 
to have misled our author to place the Parliamentary form of elo- 
quence foremost. It is that, indeed, upon which society itself has 
been constructed ;—apparently because the thing was necessary to 
the process of its civilization. Nevertheless, we affirm that it has 
created, and tends to keep the most preposterous confusion and 
error in most of our speculations, especially upon social subjects. 
This opinion is supported, at this moment, by the most impressive 
demonstration which the world has hitherto witnessed of a philo- 
sophical principle ; we mean, of course, the moral catastrophe that 
has revolutionized within a few days the social condition of entire 
Europe. For, what means this revolution? Clearly, the very in- 
version in the political order of things, which we contend for in 
the scientific ;—the elevation of the people from the foot to the 
summit of the social scale; the substitution of the natural order of 
dignity for a dignity of convention. But whatever may be thought 
of the doctrme in its application to society, it cannot be too soon 
adopted in the reorganization and advancement of the other and 
simpler sciences. 

It need scarce be added that by this natural “dignity” of the 
Popular form of oratory, we understand dignity in a scientific sense ; 
which will be best explained by resuming a moment our poetic 
analogy. We have seen that the epic is at once the primitive and 
the popular form of literature, and have said that it had been rightly 
assigned the first and fundamental place on the scale. Its right 
was this; miscellaneous in its materials as fortuitous in its design, 
at the same time narrative, descriptive, dramatic, it is pregnant, so 
to speak, with all the subsequent developments and modifications 
of the poetic art. Hence, in fact, the Greek tradition, that the poems 
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ascribed to Homer have been the fountain, or (as even the tem- 
perate Quinctilian hyperbolizes it) the “ocean,” from which pro- 
ceeded all the other descriptions of literature. Nor of literature 
only, including oratory ; but, moreover, of philosophy and the arts 
of design: and in fact the Jupiter of Phidias was an avowed trans- 
cript from the Iliad. The Greek tradition rests, like most tradi- 
tions, upon a philosophic truth; it being true that these old epics, 
(for the rest indigenous to all countries,) must have involved the 
specific forms of tragedy, comedy, ode, epistle, madrigal, as well 
as history, romance, &c., in a state of germ. But just in this way 
did popular eloquence, too, engender the other forms of the art; 
which might be regarded as sectional views of it in varied perspec- 
tive. And (to conclude with a new argument) it is in the “vantage 
ground” afforded by this superior comprehensiveness, concentra- 
tion, and variety of the fundamental forms, both of oratory and 
poetry, that we should seek the solution of that long-agitated ques- 
tion, as to why there have been no orators or epists in modern 
times to equal, and so few to approach, the ancients. 

To this philosophical exposition might be added the evidence 
of authority, as high, too, and early as Cicero, who makes (de 
Oratore) Crassus, the organ of his own sentiments, contend for the 
pre-eminence of the Popular orator. This is also, notwithstanding 
his classification to the contrary, a favorite position of de Corme- 
nin; though he rather implies it in his critical judgments than 
ventures to advance it in terms. He does, however, assert it.in 
effect, and with emphasis, in making O’Connell—whom he seems to 
have appreciated in this quality alone—as the “first, perhaps the 
only, orator of modern times.”* Nor is the testimony of these 
writers the less, but rather the more, of weight, that in neither does 
the doctrine appear to have risen above the vagueness or the em- 
piricism of a sentiment. The Roman would, indeed, refer it to 
the principle of the greatest effect; which is rather a different 
statement than a solution of the question. The Frenchman, in 
whom it is, we fear, a good deal the effect of his democratic pre- 
dilections, inclines to vindicate the opinion by declamation rather 
than argument or analysis. Nor has there been offered, hitherto, 
it is believed, a justification of the paradox upon any distinctly 
rational grounds. 

It is not, further, to confirm superfluously, but to illustrate 
practically, the position, that we close the proof with an example. 
Our author has furnished us one of the aptest in O’Connell. As 
his high estimate of this great man (now no more) seems to stand 


* Vide chap i, toward the end. 
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established philosophically by the preceding discussion, so does 
the instance afford, in turn, the most complete and characteristic 
exemplification of the doctrine: for if O’Connell be indeed the 
first of modern orators, it is because of his acknowledged pre- 
eminence in popular eloquence ; but popular eloquence, as above 
explained, not as apprehended commonly, or as classed by de 
Cormenin. He is the most popular, because the most universal ; 
the most versatile of orators, because the most capable of excel- 
ling, at the same time, in the several other sorts of eloquence— 
into each of which a man thus endowed, by virtue of his command 
of the common source, may freely pass as he pleases, or, at least, 
as he practices. Hence those prodigious effects of O’Connell’s 
oratory; effects supposed to have passed away with the grand elo- 
quence of antiquity, when the art had still enjoyed the undivided 
energy of its resources. Hence the high estimate uniformly con- 
ceived of him throughout the continent of Europe, where British 
orators, even the most celebrated, at home and here, remain, as 
such, almost unknown. Hence, again, we think the diversity of 
opinion respecting his oratorical merits, which prevails (aside from 
prejudice) among the critics of his own country, where he has 
been so often seen to triumph in divers of the departments. 

This potential universality of the oratorical genius truly popular 
will be elucidated more precisely by inverting the observation. 
Thus, other modern orators have excelled in but one or few of the 
forms of eloquence, and none in the Popular. The great parlia- 
mentary speakers, Pitt and Fox, for example, would hardly have 
won an ephemeral distinction through the press. On the con- 
trary, one of the most brilliant and eloquent of living writers—we 
mean the author of the treatise before us—is well known to make 
a very different, that is to say a very indifferent, figure in his 
place in the Chamber of Deputies. It is of common remark in 
England, that advocates of eminence more generally sink than 
sustain their reputation in Parliament. And, inversely, there have 
been those, who, failing to make themselves a subsistence at the 
bar, have afterward made, moreover, a name in political or in pulpit 
eloquence. But none of either of the classes has shone in popular 
oratory ; not even the greatest geniuses of the pulpit, especially 
conversant, one would suppose, with the susceptibilities of a 
popular auditory. They appear to have been incapable of even 
playing its paltry imitation, the populace orator ; to which, though 
the lowest grade of the scale, the transition is perhaps shortest, 
being the very step which is said to separate the ridiculous from 
the sublime. Of this our readers will, many of them, remember a 
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domestic instance in Mr. Webster; whose eloquence—eminently 
senatorial, but too austere for the bar, too grave, perhaps, (Anglicé, 
heavy) for the press, too argumentative for the pulpit—on conde- 
scending once or twice to assume the part of comedy, is said to 
have fallen into the broadest farce.* In range of this self-adapta- 
tion, Mr. Clay seems much his superior; which explains, no 
doubt, the popular sentiment of the country; that he is also the 
greater orator: a conformity with our principle of rank, which is 
all the more remarkable, that the superiority (if it exist) is cer- 
tainly in faculty rather than fact. Yet Mr. Clay’s oratorical name 
rests, we believe, upon his parliamentary efforts. But, not to 
dwell on the incapacity (for this popular species) of orators of limit- 
ed versatility and talent, even Burke himself—Burke, at once the 
most accomplished writer, advocate, and parliamentary orator of 
his age—what effect may we fancy he could produce upon a 
“monster meeting” of his peasant countrymen, if, in addressing 
an assembly of the British aristocracy, he failed to find himself a 
fitter implement to “cut blocks” with than a razor—according to 
the exquisite simile of Goldsmith. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that this various eminence of Burke, 
extending to three at least of the forms of eloquence, was in the 
proportion, as it was, no doubt, in consequence, of the comparative 
superiority of his genius. This correlation would be found, we 
think, to hold universally, and might render the terms a com- 
pendious test and measure of one another. As a remarkable 
illustration, we might mention Mirabeau; who, in intellect as in 
versatility, was equal to almost every part. That wonderful man 
could, without professional preparation, without previous practice, 
plead with equal and unsurpassed ability his own private cause at 
the bar, and the cause of his country in the tribune. He was, 
moreover, not less powerful upon paper; and this whether the 
theme were the principles of government, or the pangs of love: 
rivaling, in the one, the eloquent wisdom of Turgot, and the vigor- 
ous concision of Montesquieu ; blending, in the other, all the fire 
of Rousseau with much of the facility of Voltaire. In the Military 
form of oratory he would have transcended Napoleon himself. 
Preacher, too, he would have made, we have no doubt, and of the 
first order, had he not wanted a single qualification. It was not 
religion, as the reader would probably anticipate ; this he could 
have dispensed with with a much better grace than many of the 
preachers who do not find it at all essential. It was that odor of 


* The allusion is to his Patchogue speech; and another occasion we are 
unable at the moment to designate. 
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moral holiness which is (so to say) an unction of the heart—a 
thing too innate, too ethereal, to be counterfeited by acting, how- 
ever consummate. Yet with all this versatility, Mirabeau would 
not—perhaps chiefly for the cause just noted—have succeeded 
eminently in the assemblies, because not long in the confidence, 
of the people. He was not the vir bonus, which the wise ancients 
made the basis of the orator. 

Thus, then, all the eminent orators of modern times appear to 
have been special, more or less; and we have further observed 
their degree of generality, of variety, to be proportionate to their 
genius. O’Connell alone has combined all, or nearly all, the 
forms of eloquence, and all, though not each, in superior degree. 
Beginning with a forensic reputation the first of the time, it was 
predicted, upon the commen observation, that he would swamp it 
on entering Parliament. He only, however, raised it a parliament- 
ary rival. He might have been the equal of Bossuet in pulpit 
oratory; in the most difficult, the dogmatic, ingredient of which 
he, in fact, has frequently proved himself an adept no less redoubt- 
able. Mark the purity and correctness of diction, the vigorous 
terseness of expression, the varied freshness of illustration, with 
which, in his off-hand letters and addresses to the people, he re- 
iterates the same truths, the same facts, the same arguments, for 
the thousandth time, and you will have no doubt that he would 
have equally excelled as writer, with only larger leisure and a 
more auspicious theme. But as popular haranguer it was that he 
transcended himself as well as all others: a natural consequence, 
and thus a new confirmation of the resourceful supremacy assigned 
by our principle of classification to this fundamental or generic 
form of eloquence. : 

And, in this circumstance, in this superiority, may be found a rea- 
son why O’Connell is not allowed the eminence we have seen he evi- 
dently could have commanded, if he had had no occasion to exercise 
it, in the other and subordinate modes of the oratorical lyre. He who 
is master in many things is apt to be denied excellence in any ; or if 
signally conspicuous for a particular faculty, the concession is 
commonly made him at the expense of all the rest—such are the 
inadvertence and envy of mankind! But besides this general 
cause, there is one quite peculiar to the Irish orator. He seems 
to have never sought this description of mastery; never to have 
given a thought to his oratory or himself in presence of an object 
and an audience. While, perhaps, no half dozen men together, 
of his own or any time, have made so many public addresses of 
all sorts, it may be affirmed with confidence that not one of the 
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millions who have ever listened to him—whether the occasion 
were great or small, whether introducing in the House of Com- 
mons his bill for Catholic emancipation, or haranguing, as often, 
from his coach-roof the multitude on his route—not an auditor, . 
we say, has it ever so much as occurred to, that a sentiment or 
sentence of that steady stream of eloquence, full of meaning as of 
music, had been present before the instant of utterance to the 
orator’s mind. Nor had it been in fact; he never made what is 
called a ‘“‘set” speech. And if it be considered that the great 
oratorical reputations of antiquity, and even those of modern 
times, notwithstanding the constant affectation of the contrary, 
rest upon premeditation, all of them, long and short, (for even 
Mirabeau’s thunderbolts were elaborately forged,) and most of 
them upon written lucubration—when this is considered, we shall 
better appreciate the immense allowance, or rather addition, which 
should be made to the actual and admitted merits of O’Connell in 


the comparison. 


This utter self-abnegation, this inexhaustible spontaneity, this 
ever-varying vein of naturalness, is manifest to even the reader of 
his speeches. Hence it is that they are often said to have no cha- 
racteristic except a want of character: for it is the artificial that, 
in most things, arrests the common mind at all, or even the culti- 
vated at first view. The natural is a matter of course :—a secret 
well known, a mine well worked by our “ transcendentalists,” 
both of thought and style. Rightly interpreted, such criticism of 
the speeches of O’Connell means but this, that they have no affec- 
tation, no mannerism—those unfailing symptoms of an incomplete 
intellect. He never struts with the stateliness, rather theatrical, 
of Chatham. He does not disport upon the gorgeously plumed 
pinions of a metaphysical fancy, like Burke. Nor, like his other 
countrymen, Shiel, do you find him luxuriating in the elaborated 
finery of diction, and the undulating cadence of period, of an acade- 
mical professor of eloquence. Yet he has all the force of style of 
the first, the breadth of doctrine of the second, and the purity, nay, 
the poetry too, of the third, accounted the most fastidious and 
flowery of living orators. But in O’Connell it is all so unstudied, 
so unostentatious, so aptly occasional, that these qualities veil 
their salience in the modesty of the garb, and merge their indi- 
viduality in the harmony of the combination: thus disconcerting 
the critics of their stereotype criteria for characterizing his style, 
and classing his oratory. But their real difficulty lies in the 
generic nature which we have assigned to this oratory, and which 


logicians teach us is a thing to be designated, not by definition, 
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but by description or enumeration. This will also explain and 
excuse the length at which we have had to dwell on this our “ ex- 
ample” of popular eloquence, and which may be denied to be a 
likeness of the man, without derogation from its sole object as an 
illustration of the doctrine. In fine, then, O’Connell as he is, 
according to circumstances, parliamentarian, pleader, preacher, 
demagogue, in the course of one and the same discourse; so does 
he naturally pass through all the varieties and all the grades of 
style, from the “‘fulminations” of Demosthenes down to the buf- 
fooneries of Cleon. With the difference, however, that as the 
modern orator, in the loftiest of his flights, never smells of the 
lamp, so not Aristophanes himself could have caricatured him 
with effect before a public he was in the habit of addressing: another 
property of true genius, of which alone it is the prerogative to 
preserve its dignity uncompromised amid actions and accommoda- 
tions in themselves ludicrous or even degrading. 

To the same source, and the highest order of it, should also, we 
now perceive, be attributed the variety in question, or (if you 
will) the confusion, of all the accredited demarkations of oratorical 
style and form. Nor is the observation peculiar to genius of this 
or any other kind in particular. In every art, it is ordinarily but 
men of secondary powers and downward who are observed to 
square themselves nicely to regulated divisions, to fall of them- 
selves (so to say) into the pre-established categories. Witness 
the works of the master minds of the world. How are we to 
classify the ‘Comedy Divine” of Dante? How the Faust of 
Goethe? How the Childe Harold of Byron? Not in the Aris- 
totelian epic; not in the “regular” drama; not in the dull de- 
scriptive, surely: and yet in nothing else so speciously. Shak- 
speare, too, has he not disregarded, not only all the “unities” of 
the piece, but even the unity of the art itself—huddling together, 
under the title of tragedy, history, geography, theology, comedy, 
and frequently farce, in all the mazes of artistic confusion, but of 
natural occurrence? And we have seen that the orators most 
eminent in general abilities combined a proportional diversity of 
the styles and the species of eloquence, until the diapason of the 
scale appeared to close in O’Connell. 

Nay, more; is not such the very definition of genius itself? 
For in what consists its distinctive energy but in the greater mul- 
tiplicity of its points of sensible contact with the various life of the 
community, nation, or age, upon which it acts? It is itself only 
because its roots lie the deepest in the soil of the popular sympathies ; 
because, while springing from a basis broad as the cotemporary 
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civilization, it ascends along its sides through the several grada- 
tions of social development, until it surmounts the summit, and 
surveys the whole fabric at a glance. Now, from this universal 
communion of sentiment arises, quite spontaneously, its faculty of 
multiform manifestation. It may be likened to those tropical 
mountains whose steep acclivities, impregnated by the varieties 
of temperature which embrace them as they ascend, offer an 
accumulation of all the diversities of vegetable life which would 
be distributed over a hemisphere according to the ordinary arrange- 
ment of geography and climate. How aptly does this conception 
of genius expose the common and contradictory notion which 
seems to regard it as necessarily consisting in something extraneous 
and even foreign to the popular mind! Whereas, the difference 
does not lie, we see, in the kind of faculty or feeling—which were, 
in fact, a mental monstrosity of the description we call madness ; 
nor even in the degree of some special faculty or feeling—which 
is properly termed talent or idiosyncracy. It consists simply in 
the larger combination of the common attributes of humanity, and 
the command conferred by the possession of the most fundamental 
of them especially, over the subordinate modifications and the cor- 
responding effects: in like manner, as physical beauty the most 
exquisite, the most ideal, of art, is but a collection of the scattered 
lineaments the most common in nature.* 


* We are happy to find, since writing the text, the theory there hazarded 
respecting the nature of genius, borne out by the following remarks upon one 
of its most characteristic examples, Dante. We quote from a critic of ie 
first European eminence for philosophy as well as taste :— 

“Ce n’est pas un esprit inculte qui grandit sans communication avec ses 
contemporains. Non, il en est l’expression la plus energique, la plus haute ; 
mais il en est l’expression fidéle. Il domine la foule, et il en est sorti; ila 
les idées de tous les hommes de son temps; c’est leur langue qu’ il parle; il 
s’ éléve 4 je ne sais quelle sublimité simple, inconnue avant lui; mais il Ja 
prend dans ’usage populaire, et il ne s’ en saisit point par une inspiration 
aveugle, instinctive ; il la prend avec science, avec choix; c’ est une genie 
studieux autant que createur ; il innove et il imite.”—Villemain. Litterature 
du Moyen Age. 

This last observation respecting the erudition and art of Dante may seem, 
by the way, to be somewhat in conflict with our previous allusion to his great 
poem, as presenting a deviation from the ancient standard of the epopee. But 
we were well aware how sedulous a student he was of the philosophical prin- 
ciples of that standard ; so sedulous, indeed, as not to have forgotten Aristotle 
and Horace in his prologue, or even in the very title—of which the Greek 
acceptation it is, in fact, that occasions the apparent eccentricity. What 
we, therefore, meant, was not, that Dante did not “ imitate” Homer, and Virgil, 
and nature: this were the originality of John Bunyan and his congenial bio- 
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We should, at the same time, beware of mistaking for this pro- 
lific variety of natural genius—for the versatility of Leibnitz, of 
Bacon, of Voltaire, of Cicero—that artificial versatility of the 
encyclopedia, which is its too current counterfeit, in this age of 
what we are wont to term the march of intellect, but which were 
fitter denominated, perhaps, its predatory excursion. The latter is 
no better than a sort of philosophical harlequinism; in which my 
Lord Brougham might be instanced as one of the most successful 
performers. Universality of this sort is produced by superficial 
transformation, by mere change of costume and part; that of the 
other by a creation, which, like the nature it works upon, while 
ever-varying, is ever one. In fine, as the latter is thought to be 
well characterized by the epithet many-szded, so may the other, by 
alike metaphor, be termed many-faced. It is a thing of grimace, 
a mere mimic. 

Somewhat thus it is, perhaps, that our author should have at 
once established the generic principle of his series, and vindicated 
his opinion respecting the oratorical supremacy of O’Connell—an 
opinion to most people paradoxical, and really untenable upon any 
other grounds, we think, than the conclusions of the foregoing 
discussion. 

These conclusions are, in sum, that the Popular form of elo- 
quence (as above explained and characterized) is the legitimate, 
the scientific standard, in the comparative analysis of the subject 
and the classification of its species. 

The Parliamentary species, however—it is but just to the author 
to repeat—would occupy, in fact, this precedence according to the 
prevailing notion; founded, as we have shown, upon a conventional 
or adventitious order of dignity. It is also to be allowed, that the 
representative system of our modern governments, together with 
the newspaper press, has come, by appropriating or dividing the 
higher objects of Popular oratory to dissemble a good deal its 
nature and degrade its rank. But the effect being probably tran- 
sient, (as might be proved were this the place,) it was not only 
essential to the present purpose of philosophical classification, but 
also important with a view to eventual, and perhaps approaching, 
practice, to re-establish it upon the principle of scientific dignity. 

With this principle, the rest of the author’s arrangement seems 
to be sufficiently in accordance. The classes descend in pretty 


grapher, Robert Southey. But he imitated them, not after the fashion of 
Blackmore, or Klopstock, or even Voltaire; he imitated them rather as 
Milton imitated them and him; just as he “ innovated” not quite in the man- 
ner of the author of “‘ Thalaba” and “ Madoc.” 
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regular gradation of speciality. We have, however, to place next 
to the popular form the eloquence of the Press, as of more general 
and various application still than the Parliamentary ; it is coexten- 
sive in the subjects, but limited in its proper public to such only 
as can read, whereas the popular orator may address himself to 
all who can hear: there are other conditions and distinctions which 
are admirably pointed out in the author’s chapter on this head. 
After the Press it is that we should range the Parliamentary spe- 
cies; which, apart from the instrumental extension derived from 
both the preceding, is directly accessible to a much narrower 
audience, while, at the same time, conversant about the largest 
interests of the largest number of the community more completely 
than any of the following, and therefore inferior, forms. Even 
the province of the Pulpit orator must rate as much more special. 
With respect to subject, he is confined to a single description of 
interests—though of the highest order, no doubt; his concerns are 
with a kingdom which is not of this world: nor does his auditory 
extend effectually beyond the few who are duly sensible they 
have souls to save. ‘The Forensic form follows; being restricted 
to the fewer still who have suits to litigate. Last, and least of all, 
comes the Military species ; which is addressed but to a particular 
class, and, moreover, is applicable at all but upon occasions now 
happily rare ; nor do we recommend it to very diligent considera- 
tion, as this barbarous abuse of an art bestowed to save and to 
civilize, will soon, we trust, be only remembered with something of 
the ludicrous compassion wherewith we contemplate the not dissimi- 
lar ravings of a maniac. As to the two remaining species of the 
author’s catalogue, and which he terms Official and Popular (rather 
populace) eloquence—meaning addresses, anniversary orations, 
political letters, executive messages, &c., &c.—they must, we 
think, be treated as the naturalists do those equivocal existences 
that fluctuate on the common confines of the three kingdoms of 
nature—mere zoophytes and alge, too devoid of all form and cha- 
racter for any conceivable classification. 

Having thus constituted, or rectified, the scientific series of elo- 
quence, it would also be important to dwell on the mode of con- 
ducting the comparison. But this would require a volume. And 
however invaluable such a volume, duly executed, would assuredly 
prove toward the vigorous renovation of our systems of oratory 
and criticism, it will be remembered the present purpose was’ 
simply to signalize the original character and the important bear- 
ings of the author’s performance, not to repair what we may deem 
its defects, much less to supply its imperfections. 
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For the rest it were unfair, perhaps, to call imperfection or de- 
fect reproachfully, that a subject of this nature, of any nature in- 
deed, has not been exhausted at a first essay. Aside from the 
absolute impossibility, has not an author the same right to choose 
his limits, as is accorded him to choose his subject? We are en- 
titled to exact but that he begin with the beginning, and do not 
seek to mislead as to the extent of his progress by exaggerated 
pretension. Ie Cormenin can stand these tests. So silent is he 
of pretension, that this rather uncommon reserve might well be 
ascribed to an unconsciousness (not so verisimilar, however, as that 
of his countrymen, Mons. Jourdan) of the theoretical importance 
of his own plan. Respecting the legitimate order of treatment, he 
seems to us equally unexceptionable. 

This order, whatever the subject, consists of three stages, each 
whereof is amply distinct for an independent department of labor: 
First, the established and abusive form of the art or institution is 
to be exposed and discredited—the old structure is to be demolished. 
Next, the laws of its proper phenomena are to be ascertained and 
co-ordinated by the comparative method above explained, which 
operates in the way of furnishing a serial analysis of the subject, 
when a system, on the inductive basis of the facts—in other words, 
the materials for the new edifice are to be procured and prepared. 
Thirdly, comes the plan, the part of the architect, the reorganiza- 
tion of the system. Of these processes, the last, or reconstructive, 
the Livre des Orateurs does not touch: the second, or prepara- 
tive process, is the analytic object of Book First. But the primary 
and purely critical operation, which occupies especially the other © 
books into which this part of the treatise is divided, seems that 
which the sarcastic Timon, from temperament, perhaps, as much 
as principle, has prosecuted principally throughout. This is the 
second peculiarity alluded to at the outset; and which distin- 
guishes by the character, as the method does by the plan, a work 
which would thence be more fitly entitled, “A Critica, aNnpD 
CompaRATIVE TREATISE ON ELOQUENCE.” 

We have indicated the claims of the publication but in its scien- 
tific point of view. The explication will not be lost, we trust, 
upon any among us who take a philosophical interest in the ad- 
vancement of public education. Nor entirely, perchance, upon 
the larger class who compile “ Elements,” &c., for our colleges and 

‘academies. For its many other and more popular attractions, we 
refer the reader to the original work. 

There is, however, another feature of this celebrated work more 
novel still than either of those described, and perhaps exceeding 
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them, moreover, in practical importance and general interest. It 
is the office and art of the Reporter, and the province of what our 
language has yet no name for more specific than ‘‘ Letter-writing,” 
together with the destination of the latter as a new and most im- 
portant form of the literature of journalism. To this we may 
devote an article on some future occasion. O. 





Grantine, for the time, the principle of the classification given in the above 
able article, we have a word to say upon its application to the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit. 

‘That not only the maxims, but the grounds, of a pure morality—and the 
sublimest truths of the divine unity and attributes, which a Plato found it 
hard to learn, and deemed it still more difficult to reveal; that these should 
have become the almost hereditary property of childhood and poverty, the 
hovel and the workshop ; that even to the unlettered they sound as common- 
place—is a phenomenon which must withhold all but minds of the most vulgar 
cast from undervaluing the services of the pulpit and the reading-desk.”— 
Coleridge, Biog. Lit., p. 135. 

The writer of the above article is not of this vulgar herd. It is not 
the value of the pulpit to society that he depreciates, but its actual position in 
the scale of eloquence. Its actual, we say, not its possible, position—for of 
this the writer does not speak. But we think him at fault in his estimate of 
the themes that fall within the scope of the preacher; for on this point he 
says, decidedly, that the pulpit “is confined to a single description of inte- 
rests—though of the highest order, no doubt ; his concerns are with a kingdom" 
not of this world.” Is the very loftiness and grandeur of the preacher’s 
topics to fetter him in thought or speech? Who among ancient or modern 
men so eloquent as Plato? And yet what were his greatest themes but these 
very topics, or, indeed, mere adumbrations of them ? 

Yet we admit, and cannot help admitting, that the same thoughts cannot 
be presented in the same forms, for a succession of ages, and still preserve 
their charm and freshness. And that preaching which confines itself to an 
exposition of doctrines (properly so called—meaning thereby the views of 
men, or schools, or sects, upon the facts and thoughts of Revelation) can 
never be eloquent, in the proper sense of the word. A man may be a good 
lecturer on these subjects, but an orator in nowise. But take all these, and 
add to them all the topics which the revelation of a future life furnishes, and 
which, tremendous as they are, yet lose their “force to move” from inces- 
sant repetition—add all these together, and still you have but a small part of 
the preacher’s scope. A “single description of interests ” indeed? Are 
there any interests among men worth spending the breath of oratory upon 
Vo. VITI.—34 
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which morality has nothing to do witht And if morality has to do with 
them, so has the preacher. Where there is Right or Wrong, for the indi- 
vidual or for society, there is work for the preacher. Whatever is duty, he 
should enforce ; all that man can do, or should do, with or for his fellow, in 
virtue of the law of God, he should know, and should be prompt to speak of. 
He should go before the people to Zead them in all earnest progress, in all 
right deeds, in all strifes against evil and labors for good. And if so, who 
should be the orator, if not he ? 

Yet we are aware—a most bitter conviction it is—that the leadership of 
the present age is not with the pulpit. In some sections of our country it is 
—but we speak of our country as a whole, and indeed of Christendom at 
large. Instead of being the leader, the preacher is too often the follower. 
Instead of forming public opinion, he stands to watch it, and makes his 
utterances accordingly, or not at all. Instead of striving, in the spirit of his 
Master, to “ destroy the works of the devil ” in this world, he seems to think 
it his mission to let the monstrous fabrics of the architect of evil stand in all 
their strength, if he can only lead a few people along their walls and over 
their battlements into a better world. The apostles, reformers, and evange- 
lists of the church, in all ages, have acted differently—Pauls, Luthers, Wes- 
leys, Whitefields ; and so must the preachers of Christendom generally, if 
they would make their labors “ mighty to the pulling down of strongholds.” 

But a second element enters into the calculation, according to the definition 
in the above article, namely, the number of persons concerned as the auditory. 
Swift calls the pulpit a “‘ wooden machine for the use of those orators who 
desire to talk much without interruption.” The writer of our article would 
probably justify the sarcasm as applicable to the real condition of the pulpit 
generally of the present day. And with sadness, again, we admit that it has 
too much point to be pleasant. But it is not so always nor everywhere. 
Imagine a man of pure life and warm heart, with a single, earnest aim, to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ on earth (which means nothing else than to hasten 
the overthrow of evil or the progress of good)—imagine such a man, not shut 
up in Swift’s box with a few hundred sleepy citizens in well-cushioned pews 
before him, but out in the free air, on a wide common, by the wayside, or in a 
grove, with hundreds, or thousands, or tens of thousands, before him and around 
him, with free range of all the topics that concern man’s moral well-doing in 
this life and his well-being in the next,—and who, if not he, is the “ Popular 
Orator,” even according to our correspondent’s own criterion ? 

The “ Eloquence of the Pulpit” is an inadequate title for this wider range, 
which should be called the “* Eloquence of Preaching””—if a phrase be needed 
to distinguish it from other forms of popular oratory. And with our convic- 
tion that the preacher is (or ought to be) concerned, as a speaker, with greater, 
34* 
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more pressing, and more varied, interests than any other speaker—and that 
his utterances need not to be confined to a pulpit or to a “select few,” but may 
be, and should be, utterances for the masses, we cannot but think that in a 
classification embracing as its criteria not only what is, but what has been and 
may be, the Eloquence of Preaching ought to hold as high a place in dignity 
as any other. If the question were to be decided by a collection of facts made 
to-day, and in our country, we hazard little in saying that the elements of 
popular oratory will be found to as great a degree among the four thousand 
Methodist preachers of America, as among any other four thousand speaking 
men.— Eb. 





Art. IV.—The Revolutions of 1848. 


Tue year 1848 will stand an annus mirabilis in the eventful his- 
tory of this eventful century. In looking at the astounding series 
of changes that has marked the first half of the year—the convul- 
sions, overturnings, and shiftings of scene, that have taken place 
in as many days as it once required years to bring about—we feel 
the ordinary language of historical narration to be tame and inade- 
quate, and find a fit expression of these amazing scenes only in 
the mystic symbols and magnificent imagery of the prophecies. 
We seem to stand with the rapt exile of Patmos, and see the angel 
pour out his vial on the air: ‘“ And there were voices, and thun- 
ders, and lightnings; and there was a great earthquake, such as 
was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, 
and so great.” We stand, with Daniel, on the shore of that dark 
and stormy sea, which heaved and surged before him, the grand 
and terrific symbol of human history; and see ascend from the 
abyss the four mighty monarchies of the earth; the eagle pinions 
and lion port of Babylon; the rugged and cruel energy of the 
Persian bear; the leopard spring and winged swiftness of Greece ; 
and the stern, iron-teethed, terrible majesty of Rome—the name- 
less and gigantic monster, before whose appalling aspect the seer 
trembles with apprehension and awe. We then, with him, look 
far along the waste that'stretches, onward, the troubled current of 
history, and see a new and wonderful scene unfolding to view: 
‘‘ And I beheld, until the thrones were cast down, and the ancient 
of days did sit ; the judgment was set, and the books were opened.” 

Whether the events now passing in. Europe were in the eye 
of prophecy when these passages were written, we do not 
deem it necessary to inquire at length; but this much is clear, 
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that never since these prophecies were uttered have there been 
scenes better delineated by this language than those to which we 
refer. Never have there been more wonderful voices, thunder- 
ings, lightnings, and earthquakes, by whose upheaving and shak- 
ing force thrones were cast down, the. ancient and massive em- 
bankments of authority swept away, and the holders of power 
brought in judgment before God to receive the reward due to 
their works. 

In a few months France has cast down her throne; and, amid 
the fierce elements of anarchy, is endeavoring to establish a re- 
public. Prussia, while retaining, for the present, the shadow of 
a throne, has admitted the most radical changes into her political 
constitution; changes which, if not arrested in their tendency, 
must alter the entire form of her institutions within a very short 
time. The minor states of Germany are rapidly undergoing 
similar transformations. Even Italy, the grave of the mighty 
dead, has shown signs of a new life; a Rienzi has appeared in 
the Vatican ; the high priest of a triple despotism has become the 
apostle of democracy; and amid the infinite babble of the many- 
headed and many-tongued people, a Saul is seen among the pro- 
phets. And Austria, the very home of despotic power, has been 
shaken to its centre; Metternich and the Jesuits obliged to flee 
from the wrath of an incensed people; while its Italian depend- 
encies are hurling defiance in its teeth, and arming for mortal 
combat. While Poland, unhappy, ill-fated Poland, the victim of 
every struggle, the victor in none, is making another frenzied 
effort to break the yoke so unjustly fastened upon her by the un- 
holy alliance. : 

The ecclesiastical changes, however, are still more marvelous. 
A few months ago, and perfect liberty of conscience found scarce 
a resting place on the continent. Now, France, Prussia, Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria, Lombardy, Sardinia, and even Austria and Rome, 
enjoy a liberty such as the most sanguine feared was centuries in 
the distance. The most perfect religious equality has been granted 
in Wirtemberg, Saxony, Baden, and a number of the smaller states 
of Germany; while the most radical changes in ecclesiastical 
polity have been demanded, and will most likely be conceded, in 
Hanover, Brunswick, and other parts of the great German con- 
federation. The bond that held Austria to the see of Rome is 
weakening every day; and the union of church and state all over 
Europe seems threatened with a violent and speedy dissolution. 
And in some respects, more remarkable than all, by one unani- 
mous outburst of popular feeling, the Jesuits have been driven 
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from France, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Naples, Belgium, 
and even Rome. 

As the natural result of these convulsions, we hear of wars and 
rumors of wars. Prussia, Hanover, and Brunswick, are in arms 
against Denmark; Piedmont, Tuscany, and Lombardy, against 
Austria; Naples against Sicily; Russia gathering an avalanche 
to pour down in crushing ruin on unfortunate Poland; while 
France, with her ancient thirst for war and glory, is arming her 
eager battalions either against themselves or the world. A few 
months, and Europe may be wrapped in the whirlwind and flame 
of universal war. 

A state of things like this may well cause the thoughtful Chris- 
tian to open his Bible, and ask, What does all this mean? 
Whither does it tend? What is likely to be its effect on the 
cause of Christ? And what is the duty of the American nation, 
and the American church, in this crisis of the world? Some of 
these inquiries we shall endeavor in part to answer, by presenting 
some considerations suggested by these great revolutions. 


I. What are the causes of so wide and general an agitation 
among the nations of Europe? 

It would be impossible within our prescribed limits to attempt a 
detail of all the causes that have produced these convulsions, for 
they vary according to the civil, ecclesiastical, commercial, and 
industrial arrangements, of each convulsed nation. But the primary 
cause, the causa causans, is essentially the same in all, and it is 
mainly this cause that it is important for us to know or discuss at 
present. This original cause is, that these governments have 
violated the law imposed by God on their existence, failed to dis- 
charge the great trust committed to their charge, and are now 
coming up in judgment before him, to suffer the penalty they have 
incurred. 

God made man to be free, and to use that freedom in serving 
him, and seeking his own happiness. To direct him in this work, 
he gave him a revealed religion; and to protect him in attaining 
these great ends of his being, he instituted human governments. 
The great truth that lies at the foundation of all government is, 
that it is intended for the welfare of the governed, and not for the 
selfish and ambitious aims of the governors. 

Before the coming of Christ these truths were embodied in the 
Hebrew commonwealth, but were imperfectly comprehended by 
the world at large. They were, however, taught in their fullest 
form by the great Teacher, who proclaimed Jzberty, in unfettering 
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man’s moral powers; equality, in teaching him to do as he would 
be done by; and fraternity, in commanding him to love all men 
as his brethren. ‘These magic words, that have been at once the 
spell to conjure, and the watchword to direct, this fearful storm, 
have been stolen from the gospel of Jesus Christ, wrenched from 
their natural position as ends in the economy of redemption, and 
used as means by a fanatical and infidel philosophy. But their 
power lies in the fact that they contain the great truths that Christ 
has planted deep in the heart of the world, as the exponents that 
indicate at once the rights of the ruled, and the duties of the ruler, 
according to the great principles of Christianity. 

It was then to be expected that when systems of government 
arose, professedly Christian in their character, they should embody 
these principles in their institutions and laws. But was this the 
fact? Instead of fostering a pure religion that would elevate and 
enlighten the people, they allied themselves with bloated hie- 
rarchies, in a foul conspiracy against the holiest rights of man; 
prostituting the sacred institutions of religion into fetters of slavery, 
and sacrilegiously bringing the awful sanctions of eternity to incul- 
cate the jus divinum of kings to command, and the duty of subjects 
in tame submission to obey. Instead of caring for the people, 
and training them to a higher development of their nature, they 
used them as mere soulless machines, to advance the splendor of 
thrones, and pander to the debauchery of courts; regarding them 
as base-born varlets, made to toil and sweat on the field of labor 
in peace, and to bleed and die on the field of battle in war. Dels- 
rant reges, plectuntur Achivi. Instead of giving fair scope to 
energy and talent in every walk of life, they established huge 
aristocracies and hereditary nobilities, that ground down the low- 
born laborer, and consumed his hard toil in extravagance and dis- 
sipation ; that lorded it with insolent arrogance over men on whom 
God Almighty had stamped the patent of his own nobility; that 
inclosed in magnificent parks and spacious hunting grounds the 
bountiful earth, which the Creator had given to support his crea- 
tures; and that refused to relax a single monopoly, or yield a 
single prescription, although beggary, disease, and starvation, 
were sweeping away thousands. Instead of permitting men to 
worship God in freedom of conscience, they forced them to 
bow in degrading submission to the authority of the great harlot, 
refused them permission to read the word of life, demanded con- 
formity to frivolous and idolatrous ceremonies, and reddened their 
statute-books with persecuting edicts, in enforcing which the fair- 
est provinces of Europe were drenched with blood. A very super- 
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ficial acquaintance with the history of European governments 
since the downfall of the Roman empire will convince us that this 
statement is not overdrawn. 

It was not until the Reformation that this course of things re- 
ceived a decided check. Then, although darkness had brooded 


over the earth, yet, 


“From out that midnight, so dark and deep, 
A voice cried, ‘Ho! awaken!’ 
And the sleepers aroused themselves from sleep, 
And the thrones of the earth were shaken.” 


This was the first sun-burst of the light that for centuries had 
been shrouded in cloistered obscurity. Men were amazed at the 
revelations that were made. They saw that they had been mocked 
with words; and at the trumpet-tones of the reformers, they awaked 
to a new sense of their rights, and the great ters etat first arose 
above the surface of human history. Here we find the real origin 
of these fearful agitations. The Reformation unfolded the rights 
of the people and the powers of governments, and men demanded 
the recognition of these rights and powers by those who ruled over 
them. Had these righteous demands been granted, and the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation been embodied in every nation, these 
convulsions would have been saved. Had the kingdoms of Europe 
been wise to know the time of their visitation, and honestly ac- 
cepted the boon that God thus offered them, they had this day 
been smiling in prosperity instead of heaving with revolution. 

But they rejected the offer, and are now suffering the penalty 
of that rejection. Emperors, kings, nobles, and priests, saw that 
this movement must be destroyed, or it would destroy their usurped 
authority. Hence they assailed it by Bartholomew massacres, 
persecuting laws, religious wars, and all the dire ingenuity of 
kingcraft and priestcraft, and to an extent too great for the peace 
of the world. The movement was arrested; but arrested at a fearful 
price in the future. In the checking of the Reformation in France, 
Germany, and Italy, the dragon’s teeth were sown, the fell harvest 
of which has now begun. | 

The volcano, however, was only closed, not quenched. It soon 
burst forth in the English revolutions of 1648 and 1688, and the 
American revolution of 1776, all of which were the direct results 
of the great revolution of the sixteenth century, the development 
and advance of the Reformation. 

Scarcely had the echoes of the last cannon at Yorktown died 
away, when that fire, that for two hundred and fifty years kings 
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and cardinals had sought to quench, flamed out anew in France; 
and the same streets that had flowed with the blood of Huguenot 
and Jansenist, began to flow with the blood of Bourbon, and priest, 
and noble. The hellish seed that Popery and tyranny had sown, 
brought forth the hellish harvest of the first revolution. But the 
ambition of a single man arrested this movement, when it threat- 
ened to shake down every throne; and by persuading the people 
that this man of destiny was also the man of despotism, and by 
promising them free constitutions and permanent securities for their 
liberties, the nations were combined against this great revolution, 
and crushed it on the field of Waterloo. But no sooner was the 
danger past when these promises were forgotten; the old maxims 
of tyranny were resuscitated, and the solemn guaranties of crowned 
heads to their subjects treated as idle wind. Hence, it has burst 
forth anew. The same fountain that was unsealed by the Re- 
formation, and since that time pent up by dams and dykes of 
affrighted power, has ‘again broken all its barriers, and swept 
away thrones and dominions in the fury of its flow. The govern- 
ments of Europe were recreant to the trust committed to them; 
betrayed the liberties of the people, instead of establishing them ; 
and now they are coming up before God in judgment. 

Had all Europe embodied the principles of the Reformation, 
even as fully as England, and especially as Scotland, we would 
not now have seen her thrones rocking to their fall. This is 
clearly manifest from the fact that the countries most fearfully 
convulsed are those in which the Reformation was arrested ; 
while the portions of England, and other partially Protestant 
countries that share in this agitation, are precisely those which, 
like Ireland and the dense masses of manufacturing England, 
have never been fully pervaded with the spirit of the reformed 
religion. Can any man deem this fact to be accidental? Can 
any man explain the geographical march of these convulsions on 
any other hypothesis? Had one half the care that has been be- 
stowed in enslaving the people been used in enlightening them ; 
had the labor employed in putting men to death been used in 
fitting them for life; had one tithe of the treasure expended in 
forts, navies, armies, and wars, that left nothing behind them but 
misery, and crime, and glory, been employed in founding schools 
and churches, building canals and railroads, and promoting the 
social, moral, and religious welfare of the masses, who will dare 
to say that this state of convulsion might not have been saved, 
and Europe been as great in her peaceful might, as she is now in 
her quaking ruin? This, however, was too tame and inglorious a 
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mode of procedure for kings and nobles to adopt. They rolled on 
in luxury, heeding not the curses of famished men and the groans 
of dying children; they neglected the dark masses of ignorance 
and vice that were rising higher and higher around the walls of 
the palace; they despised the frowning and despairing visages 
that glared upon them from every side; they girdled themselves 
with cannon and bayonets, and supposed themselves safe from the 
wrathful curse of God and the avenging arms of the people; until 
Heaven was weary of this scene of pride and oppression, and the 
hour of doom was struck. The command went forth from Him 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, ‘‘ Let the thrones be cast 
down ;” and this command was heard in every secret place where 
the elements of commotion were brooding, and they came forth at 
this war-cry of the tempest. It echoed along the ancient and 
blood-stained streets of Paris; and the tocsin sounded, the barri- 
cades went up, and the throne of Orleans fell amid the crash and 
terror of revolution. It sounded along the castled shores of the 
Rhine, and the old Teutonic spirit of liberty awaked at its call. 
It passed the Alps, and rung along the storied plains of Italy, and 
Antichrist himself quailed and trembled at its voice. Whence this 
strange might in this movement? Because the voice of God 
speaks through the wild and savage cry of a neglected people, 
avenging fearfully the neglects and oppressions of the past. Be- 
cause the handwriting has appeared in the banqueting house of 
kingly pride, ‘‘Menz, Texet Upnarsin,—‘ WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCES, AND FOUND WANTING ;’ wanting in obedience to God; 
in fidelity to the people; in promises, oaths, and engagements ; 
and the power you have held shall be given to another. You have 
neglected the masses intrusted to you, until they have sunk to the 
ignorance of brutes and the wickedness of fiends; and now they 
shall rise upon you in this brutal and fiendish state, and make 
terrible retaliation.” 

It will not be supposed that in referring these convulsions thus 
to the power of God, and the reflex influence of Christianity, we 
sanction, or even look with hope on the immediate agencies em- 
ployed. Heaven may be the cause of a judgment, while hell is 
its instrument; God may decree the sentence, while devils and 
devilish men may execute it. So it has been here. Christianity 
was neglected by the governments, while some of its teachings 
concerning liberty, fraternity, and equality, were learned by the 
people; but seeing only enough of its light to dazzle, and receiving 
only enough of its inspiration to intoxicate, they followed the voice 
of infidelity and socialism, which stole the livery of Heaven to do 
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the work of hell. It is this mingling of elements in the causes of 
these revolutions that has produced the mingling of good and evil 
that presents itself so prominently in their results. 


II. We naturally inquire next, What is the course which these 
great events are likely to take ? 

And here the keenest sagacity must be greatly at fault. Most 
intelligent minds, acquainted with the condition of Europe, have 
been anticipating convulsions like these; but few were prepared 
for the suddenness and rapidity with which they have occurred. 
Hence, it will be with extreme caution that any one will attempt 
to cast the horoscope of the future. 

But there are some facts that appear with tolerable distinctness 
in surveying the ground. The first of these is, that the immediate 
result of these convulsions, in most instances, must be great con- 
fusion, and, in many cases, anarchy and bloodshed. 

The careful observer of national progress is aware that a free 
government must be the outgrowth of the people who adopt it, 
in order to be permanent. It demands, in those who possess 
it, a high degree of intelligence, and a corresponding degree of 
virtue, to keep it in prosperous existence. It is, then, with 
gloomy apprehensions for the future that we recollect the igno- 
ranc?, the brutal degradation, the vice, and the savage fierce- 
ness of the masses in many of the nations that have begun to up- 
heave their political institutions. It is with more than horror that 
we read the sickening details of the carnage, the hate, the cruelty, 
the fiend-like ferocity, that were evinced in the fearful struggles 
of the 23d, 24th, and 25th of June, in Paris; for we see in this 
horrible depravity.a mournful indication of the extreme degradation 
of the mass of the people. The very necessity that caused these 
convulsions reveals a state of things incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a free government. These nations are nearing that dread- 
ful point in national history when they cannot bear free institutions, 
and will not bear any others. 

And to increase these difficulties, the great questions of labor 
and social organization are raised, and blindly forced upon the 
governments, under circumstances the most absolutely hostile to 
their discussion and settlement. Socialism, that giant evil of our 
age, whose baleful influence we are but beginning to feel, pro- 
poses to break up all existing forms in society, and concentrate 
them into great aggregations, with about the same practical wis- 
dom that it would convert all the trees of an orchard into one huge 
apple-tree; or decree that all men should have the same strength 
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in their arms, or stand the same number of inches in their shoes. 
Ignorance and poverty, deluded by this false philosophy, are 
clamorous for such a leveling of all distinctions in society as 
shall place them on the top. Idleness and vice demand such 
regulations of labor as shall enable them to enjoy the maximum 
of pay with the minimum of work; and reach the millennium of 
their hopes, which is, to live well, have plenty to drink, and no- 
thing to do; and attain their beau ideal of liberty, which is, to do 
as one pleases, and be paid for it. When to this we add the in- 
fluences of infidelity, Popery, and error in every form; the count- 
less factions and parties that exist, and struggle for mastery ; and 
the desperation of ruined wealth and rank; we have brought to- 
gether elements of the most hopeless confusion. Were there any 
great principle of cohesion to fuse these masses into one; any 
faith in religion or politics around which they could rally; we 
might hope for a speedier settlement of these agitations. But 
there is none; for rottenness has reached the very core, and 
paralyzed society at its heart. Hence, party will be arrayed 
against party, and nation against nation, in fierce collision, each 
struggling for the mastery, until these conflicting elements are 
neutralized or destroyed. It may be that God, having allowed 
kings to demonstrate that they cannot rule without serving him, 
may permit the same mournful demonstration to be made by the 
people, before He shall come whose right it is to reign. 

Another result which we have reason to dread in the progress 
of these revolutions is, the final introduction of religion into these 
discussions in an exasperated form of dispute. It has been said 
that Pius IX. will be the last of the popes. Whether this is true 
or not, it is certain that the change and fallibility he has exhi- 
bited ; the concessions he has been forced to make against Austria, 
to his most important ally ; and the fact, that in spite of every effort 
to protect them, he has been compelled to yield to the indignant voice 
of the people of Rome, demanding the expulsion of the Jesuits ; 
must greatly weaken the moral power of the pope, and break the 
spell of influence that Rome has exerted on the mind of Europe. 
It is true that Popery has received severe shocks before, and the 
Jesuits have been repeatedly banished from different kingdoms in 
Europe; but in the present case, the shock has come from the 
pope himself, and the Jesuits have been banished by the united 
voice of the people, instead of the decrees of a court, as they were 
in the former cases. ll the indications of the times seem to show 
that the prestige of Popery is gone, and that as a great spiritual 
despotism, her rule has been hopelessly broken. It is not to be 
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supposed, however, that so powerful and unscrupulous an institu- 
tion will fall without a desperate struggle to retain its influence ; 
or that so Protean a form of falsehood will not endeavor to adapt 
itself to this new state of things, and dexterously grasp its direction. 

The great extension of religious freedom, and the probable sepa- 
ration of church and state in many countries, will open a new field 
for the contest of truth and error, religion and irreligion; the im- 
mediate effect of which is likely to be fierce and formidable colli- 
sion. It is not to be concealed that in many parts of Europe while 
there is an intense hostility to Popery, there is an equally intense 
hatred of evangelical religion. Hence, in some of the outbreaks 
in Prussia, the first houses destroyed were those of the religious 
orders; the next those of the Methodists (Pietists.) Should Po- 
pery, under these circumstances, have the address to unite with 
infidelity in an attempt to crush evangelical piety, the result may 
be fearful struggles before the truth shall prevail. Whether these are 
to be the scenes that have loomed up in dark and terrible grandeur 
to the eye of prophecy in every age of the past—the scenes whose 
prophetic pictures are drawn in fire and blood, and of which it is 
predicted that there shall be a time of trouble such as has not been 
since the world began—we know not; but it is with a tinge of sad- 
ness that we look into the future, as we recollect that the blessing 
is pronounced on him only “that waiteth and cometh to the thou- 
sand three hundred and five and thirty days ;” and that, according 
to the most rational view of these predictions, the appointed time 
of termination is yet to come. 

Another more cheering indication is, that the reign of absolute, 
despotic power, in Europe, is drawing to a close. When the 
flying Louis Philippe exclaimed, “I am the last king of France,” 
he indicated, perhaps with an almost prophetic sagacity, the 
tendency of this whole movement. The fountains of the great 
deep that have now been broken up, lie beyond the line and plum- 
met of political scheming, and cannot wholly be dried up. The 
shadow on the dial-plate of the world, that has pointed to the sun- 
set hour of oppression, shall never go backward. The knell of 
tyranny has tolled, and its birth-peal can never be repeated. There 
may be occasional triumphs of usurped power, but they will be 
brief; for the stream of human history, having taken such a cata- 
ract’s plunge, shall never turn back in its flow except in momen- 
tary recoil from the violence of the shock. Labitur et labetur is 
inscribed on this rushing and onward tide. 

It is a fact not destitute of comforting instruction, that the 
last forms of civil power that Daniel saw lording it over the 
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earth, were the ten kingdoms whose thrones are now falling; 
and the next form that is seen through the smoke and thunder of 
revolution is the avenging form of the Ancient of days; and the 
next announcement, that the kingdom, and the greatness of the 
kingdom, under the whole heaven, is given to the saints of the 
most high God! Dan. vii, 27. Hence, while we look to the future 
with sadness and apprehension, we look also with hope; for we 
have no doubt that in the end this movement will terminate in 
favor of human liberty and human happiness. 


III. We ask then with eagerness, What is the cure for this dis- 
eased and convulsed state of the world ? 

We answer, in the words of the memorable reply to the question 
what France needs? She needs, and Europe needs, a religion ;— 
a religion to enlighten the mind, soften the heart, teach men to 
obey lawful authority, to love one another, to be industrious, and 
to discharge their personal and relative duties in the fear of God, 
and the light of eternity. Socialism, infidelity, philosophy, and 
politics, will each apply their nostrums of quackery, and each in 
turn demonstrate, first, each other’s folly, and then their own. 
There may be temporary calms over this wild scene of confusion, 
but the only permanent calm to be expected shall come when the 
voice of Him that stilled the stormy Genesaret shall say, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still.” And this calm shall come upon the troubled earth; for 
although we anticipate yet wilder storms and a fiercer commotion, 
yet beyond the troubled waters appears the bright bow of promise, 
spanning the green and smiling scenes of the future. 

God has been providing agencies for this exigency during many 
a generation. The blood of the Huguenot has stained every river 
of France that rolls to the ocean, and his ashes are garnered on 
every hill; and his faith shall yet be found in the fervent hearts 
of his descendants, developing to the world, perhaps, a Napoleon 
of piety. The Waldenses for six hundred years have been shut 
up in their mountain crags, schooled by solitude and suffering, and 
sustained by the high presentiment, that they were thus strangely 
preserved for such a time as this; and that, at the call of God, a 
beacon flame was to stream up from the snowy summits of Pied- 
mont that should be a guiding light to the world. And the spirit 
of Luther, Zwingle, and Farel, shall yet awake amid the rocks and 
snows of the Alps, along the bright waters of Geneva, and over 
the level plains of the father-land, in a reformation, which there will 
be no Henry to betray, and no Charles to crush. It will be when 
the Ancient of days has done his strange work; when the spirit 
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of the martyrs lives again in the church; and the visions of the 
bard, and the words of the prophet, shall meet in the bright and 
magnificent heritage of the future. 

In the cause, therefore, of these agitations do we discover their 
cure ; in the remedy that produces convulsions and retchings so 
violent in the body of society, do we see the hopeful indications 
that this remedy is purging the world of its maladies, and preparing 
it to receive once more the image of God. 


IV. Another question of great interest that arises here is, What 
is the relation of America to these revolutions ? 

We reply, It is twofold, a relation of cause, and one of connec- 
tion. ‘There can be no doubt but that the successful issue of the 
great experiment of free government made in America has had a 
most powerful influence on the old world. It is a matter of his- 
tory, that one of the proximate causes that produced the first French 
revolution, was the return of the French soldiers who had engaged 
in the war of independence, and who went home to diffuse among 
their own countrymen the spirit and principles they had imbibed 
during that memorable struggle. Since that time, in spite of every 
effort of kings and cabinets to keep out the light, in spite of cen- 
sorships, prohibitions, paid libels and misrepresentations, the truth 
has gone forth, that the freest nation on earth was rapidly becoming 
the greatest ; and that on the beautiful plains that stretch along the 
Alleghanies, and skirt the vast Mississippi, were lands teeming with 
riches that offered an asylum fo the oppressed and poor of every 
land. Every ship that unfurled her canvass to the breeze, to carry 
our varied products to a foreign port ; every American sailor, mer- 
chant, and traveler; every letter that the immigrant sent back to the 
friends he had left; and every American book and paper that found 
its way to Europe; carried some new information in regard to 
our land. And the thrilling incident that occurred during the re- 
cent emeute in Venice, in reference to the American consul, and 
the American flag, shows that the heart of the humblest laborer 
throbs with a strange emotion, and his eye dilates with an un- 
wonted gladness, as he gazes on a representative of “the great 
republic” that stretches its mighty empire toward the setting sun. 
At this moment we believe that the words, “I am an Ameri- 
can,” would cluster around the stranger a more affectionate 
interest, and throw over him a broader shield of protection, than 
ever did the memorable claim, ‘I am a Roman citizen.” Hence, 
whether for good or evil, it cannot be doubted, that by the success- 
ful working of our institutions ; by the glory and greatness -that 
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yearly brighten about our name; by the wonderful advances we 
are making in arts, science, commerce, manufactures, and, we re- 
gret to say, in arms; we have done much indirectly, and perhaps 
much directly, to induce the nations of Europe to grasp at similar 
blessings, and, by the effort to do so, to cause the convulsions that 
now agitate the world. 

There is, however, a relation of connection as well as of cause, 
that our country holds to these events, in virtue of which their 
reaction on us may be as powerful as our action on them. 

The most immediate effect will be on our commercial relations ; 
but as this does not fall wholly within our present scope, we pass 
it with the remark, that although the immediate result will be 
derangement and pressure, yet the ultimate influence must be to 
attract capital, enterprise, and talent, seeking a safer investment 
here than they can find abroad; to develop our unlimited resources, 
and open new markets for our varied productions. The remote 
influence of these events on our commercial relations must be 
salutary. Another effect must be, to cast upon our shores an im- 
mense heterogeneous population, great part of which must be 
ignorant, vicious, and peiest-ridden. The crash of social order in 
Europe must drive great numbers to seek a home in the rich and 
inviting lands of the west, where they can live and labor for them- 
selves and their families in peace. Some of these will be turbu- 
lent and restless spirits, fleeing from the dangers that their crimes 
have provoked ; others, profoundly ignorant of every principle of 
liberty, political and religious; others, disciples of Fourierism, 
Rationalism, and infidelity; and others, the blind followers of the 
man of sin. Each of these separate classes will be a nucleus of 
attraction, and centre of influence, which must either modify the 
elements that surround it, or be modified by them in return. 
Hence we must not only have enough of “the salt of the earth” 
to season and preserve the natural increase of our population, but 
must have enough in addition to restrain the lawless demagogue 
who comes to enact the scenes of Paris, Naples, or Vienna, in our 
great cities; enough to enlighten the ignorant, whose only notion 
of liberty is to do as they please, and live without work; and 
enough to hold in abeyance the malign influence of an infidel phi- 
losophy, a corrupt morality, and a false religion. And this influ- 
ence must be active and immediate, for these elements must begin 
to tell in a short time at the ballot box—be made the object of cal- 
culation, bid, and purchase, by selfish and designing politicians, 
and thus be felt in our halls of legislation and our executive cham- 

bers. We do not say that this is to be an element of ruin in our 
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national destiny, but we do alledge that the flow of so vast and 
turbid a stream into the current of our national life must tinge and 
affect it, to an extent that it is now difficult to calculate. 

Another danger that is increased by these events, is, that of in- 
ternal convulsion and external war. As our territory swells in 
extent and increases in population, its interests grow in number 
and importance. Causes, which, when operating in narrower 
bounds and a sparser population, were trifling, now, by the wider 
range they take, become vastly more important. Interests that 
were once like the little fountain that a child’s hand might direct, 
swell until they become a torrent which defies all control. It cannot 
be concealed that causes are growing yearly in exasperation that 
threaten, without the utmost prudence and forbearance, to rend 
the bonds that hold us together as a nation, and array section 
against section in mutual opposition, if not mutual hate and blood- 
shed. As this mass of foreign population is precipitated upon our 
shores, frenzied with crude and agrarian notions of freedom, inca- 
pable of comprehending the checks and balances of our political 
system, and ignorant of its history and workings, it may be easy 
for the designing demagogue, by some gpecious ad captandum 
watchword, to arouse them to a blind crusade against some evil, 
real or imaginary, and plunge the government into difficulties from 
which we cannot come forth without injury. 

The danger of external war must also be greatly increased by 
the complication of international relations, and the suspension of 
international guaranties, that must follow a state of confusion like 
the present. 

These considerations clearly show that we stand, as a nation, in 
a most intricate and perilous relation of connection to the European 
revolutions of 1848. 


V. We turn finally to some of the duties devolving on the Ameri- 
can nation and American church in this crisis of the world. 

It is more than ever our duty to seek that righteousness which 
we are told exalts a nation, and avoid that sin which is the reproach 
and ruin of any people. The ordinary considerations by which 
this position is made manifest, drawn from the word of God and 
right reason, receive powerful corroboration in the events under 
discussion. Why have these ancient and powerful thrones thus 
fallen before the upheaving swell of an indignant people? Why 
are these convulsions racking every old and cherished institution 
to its base? It is because these thrones and institutions were not 
supported by righteousness. The turrets and domes of regal power 
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were gilded and adorned with the splendor of art and the glitter 
of arms—the blazonry of a titled nobility, and the pomp of a haughty 
aristocracy: but the deep foundations: were neglected; vice and 
ignorance were allowed to eat out the sturdy virtues of the nation, 
until it was incapable of bearing the weight of the superincumbent 
throne, with its gorgeous and massive relics of feudal pride; and 
in an unexpected hour, the earth yawned, the foundations of so- 
ciety were shivered, and from the lurid smoke and flame of this 
gap arose the horrid form of revolution, with its gorgon head and 
gory locks; at whose fearful aspect throne, nobility, and all, were 
swallowed up in the abyss. If these strong and iron-bound go- 
vernments were incapable of enduring the swelling tide of vice, 
can we? If the time is coming when the judgment shall sit, and 
when sin, that once was passed by unvisited, shall bring on its per- 
petrators swift destruction, is it safe for us to allow the growth 
of so perilous an element in our midst? And if God has given us 
the means of conferring a richer blessing on the world than has 
ever been given to king or noble, shall we not for the neglect 
of these means be called to a sterner reckoning? It becomes us, 
then, to be timely wise, and when the judgments of God are abroad 
in the earth to learn righteousness. 

It is also the duty of this nation, at every hazard, to seek for 
peace, and sedulously avoid all hostility with other nations. War 
is at all times and to any nation a horrible evil. As a mere ques- 
tion of political economy it is most unwise, unless inevitable, to 
withdraw thousands of men from the production of capital, and 
engage them in its consumption and destruction; to unfit them for 
the pursuits of peaceful industry, and either leave them mangled 
corpses on the field of battle, or return them with mutilated bodies 
and tainted morals to burden and corrupt society. But when we 
remember the horrors of the battle-field, the siege, the sack, the 
ravaged country, the burned villages, the deserted farms, the sor- 
row that enters a thousand houses and pierces the hearts of child- 
less, bereaved, and orphaned sufferers; and remember the hun- 
dreds of souls hurried unprepared into the presence of God; it is a 
most fiendish and horrible thing. In a republic, however, young 
and growing, with a scattered population and millions of unoccu- 
pied acres, it is suicidal and insane. Every man that falls in bat- 
tle is a league of barrenness added to her soil. There is no coun- 
try on earth that has more to fear and more to lose by war, than 
our own. And the more brilliant the success, and the more glo- 
rious the victory, the more fatal the peril. A military republic, by 
the law of national existence, must glide rapidly into a military 
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despotism. A free and brave people will naturally be a victorious 
people; but if they be enticed by the glare and splendor of 
military glory to chase the phantom, they may seize it, but it will 
be at the price of their ruin. The light of glory may illumine 
their path, but they shall find too late that the hour of military 
splendor in a republic may be a gorgeous hour, but only because 
it is the red hour of the setting sun. The history of Athens, Sparta, 
Carthage, Rome, Venice, and France, utter but one voice on this 
point—it is the warning voice of ruin. 

O! if the treasure, talent, and blood, that even this young and 
comparatively peaceful republic has poured out at the greedy shrine 
of war, had been spent in clearing our forests, improving our har- 
bors, extending our internal improvements, building schools and 
colleges, and developing the magnificent heritage that God has 
given us, the wildest dreams of the poet had been rendered tame 
and common-place ere this, by the actual verity of our greatness. 

It is also our duty to remove every cause of evil, and every 
source of danger, from our midst, with honest perseverance. Nei- 
ther our limits nor our purpose will permit us to enter into a mi- 
nute specification of these things, as we would likely in doing so 
trench on debateable grounds. But there are certain sources of 
evil and danger about which there can be no doubt or discussion. 
Popular ignorance and popular depravity are the two formidable evils 
which we have to dread, and the causes of which we must seek 
to remove. A degraded press, pandering to the lowest passions 
of the lowest class of society ; a corrupt literature, if that trash can 
be termed by so reputable a name, that is dealing out damnation 
by driblets, and retailing the very wickedness of hell by the penny- 
worth; and an organized system of temptations to sabbath-break- 
ing, intemperance, gambling, and licentiousness; are among the 
agencies which we must seek to counteract. In a word, whatever 
degrades any part of the population, and prevents them from rising 
in the scale of social existence; whatever inflames party spirit, 
and sectional jealousy ; whatever tends to array class against class 
in social hostility, and excite heart-burnings between labor and 
capital; should be sedulously removed, or counteracted in its in- 
fluence, before the evil becomes gigantic and unmanageable. We 
must destroy some of these evils or they will destroy us. 

The last duty we mention is, that of extending the influence of 
Christianity throughout the world, and especially throughout those 
parts of the world that are now convulsed. 

If it is to Christianity that we owe our national greatness, and 
if one condition af either receiving or retaining that Christianity is 
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the extension of its influence to others, both which positions we 
believe susceptible of the amplest proof, we owe it to ourselves to 
engage in this work. But if nothing, except this form of religion, 
can calm these agitations and restore order, we owe it to Europe 
to return the benefits we have received from her in the form of a 
pure religion as well as a rational liberty. In addition to this, 
however, this national obligation seems to be distinctly taught in 
the word of God. When Isaiah was looking forward to the times 
on which we are probably verging, he declared, (Ix, 12,) ‘“‘ The 
nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee shall utterly 
perish, yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” This lan- 
guage is addressed to the church. It cannot mean actual sub- 
servience of the civil to the ecclesiastical power, for this is one 
of the most monstrous claims of Antichrist. It must refer to some 
such co-operation with the church in her great work, as nations can 
make in aiding to spread the gospel. 

We would not rashly interpret the providence of God, but we 
cannot but recollect, in connection with this thought, that the only 
nation in Europe that has firmly resisted these shocks, is the Pro- 
testant missionary nation of England; and the throne that first fell 
before the storm, was that whose escutcheon was stained by the 
persecution of Protestant missions in the South Sea Islands, and 
on the Gaboon in Africa; and the other nations that have reeled 
most heavily, and dre threatened most menacingly by this storm, 
are the Papal powers of Austria and Italy, which have set them- 
selves most steadily heretofore, in the Society for Propagating the 
Faith, to retard the advance of the truth, and promote the extension 
of error. Is it fanciful to alledge that there is some significance 
in these facts? Is it anything more than a recognition of the great 
fact predicted by Daniel, in the relations of the stone cut out with- 
out hands, to every other form of authority, and the kingdom that 
the God of heaven would set up, to all other kingdoms? If not, 
then comes a voice of warning to us mingled with the crash of 
falling thrones and dissolving dynasties. It admonishes us, that 
if we also are faithless to our high trust; if, instead of extending 
the influence of the truth, we shall be found treading in the bloody 
path of subjugation and conquest; if, instead of preparing the way 
for the Ancient of days, we are found struggling side by side with 
the nations on whom the judgment shall sit; the decree shall go 
forth against us, and just as high toward heaven as we have been 
exalted in our privileges, so deep toward hell shall we be thrust 
down in our punishment. Our destiny can be no ordinary one, how- 
ever it may be unfolded; we shall either be gigantic in the might 
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of our spreading greatness, or gigantic in the magnitude of our 
desolating ruin; and on this generation, perhaps, mainly depends 
the determination of the alternative. 

Let each individual, however, honestly do his duty; and though 
our pride should be brought low and our starry greatness dimmed ; 
though the grass should grow in the crevices of our ruined capitol, 
yet he shall “‘ see the King in his beauty, and behold the land afar 
off ;” and be gathered to that city where the shock of revolution is 
never felt, but where peace and purity enfold “the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.” But we fondly hope that all may 
gird themselves for their high duties, so that ‘the wall of fire and 
munition of rocks” shall ever surround us; and when Europe shall 
have been swept by the wave of desolating change, the tree that 
our fathers planted in prayer and faith, and watered with tears and 
blood, shall be green in its enduring beauty, and rich in its gene- 
rous fruitage, and our children’s children shall come and sit beneath 
its shade, with none to molest them or make them afraid. 





Art. V.—l. The Witness of the Spirit. A Treatise on the Evi- 
dence of the Believer’s Adoption. By Dantet Watton, Author 
of “The Mature Christian.” New-York: Lane & Tippett, 
1847, 

. The Witness of the Spirit with our Spirit. Illustrated from 
the Eighth Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; and 
the Heresies of Montanus, Pelagius, §-c., §-c. In Eight Ser- 
mons, preached before the University of Oxford, in 1846, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By Rev. Aveustus Suort, M. A., Vicar of Ra- 
vensthorpe, Northamptonshire, Rural Dean, and late Student of 
Christ Church. Oxford: J. U. Parker. London: F. & J. 
Rivington. 1846. 

3. Edwards’ Treatise on the Religious Affections. 

4. Wesley’s Sermons, and Watson’s Theological Institutes. 


Ir is a most important question to the Christian whether an assur- 
ance of his adoption into the divine family, of his acceptance with 
God, can be gained in this life. The attainableness of this assur- 
ance has been maintained, with more or less distinctness, in all 
ages of the church. This was one of the prominent doctrines 
characterizing the great revival of religion, a century ago, under 
the ministry of the Wesleys and Whitefield. ‘‘ John Wesley was 
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early led,” says his biographer, ‘to believe that it was the privi- 
lege of a real Christian to have a comfortable persuasion of being 
in a state of salvation, through the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 
In modern times, the doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit 
may be considered as peculiar to the Wesleyans and the Moravians, 
as churches ; yet it is distinctly stated and enforced by distinguished 
theologians of different countries, periods, and denominations. 
Quotations, establishing this point, might be made from the Homi- 
lies of the Church of England, the writings of Bishop Hooper, 
Witsius, Bishop Andrews, Hooker, Bishop Brownrigg, Bishop 
Pearson, Archbishop Usher, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Owen Caryll, Dr. S. 
Clark, Dr. Watts, and many others. 

Calvin says that ‘ our mind of itself, independently of the pre- 
ceding testimony of the Spirit, could not produce this persuasion, 
that we are the sons of God.” Matthew Poole says: ‘‘'The Spirit 
of adoption doth, by an inward and secret suggestion, raise our - 
hearts to this persuasion, that God is our Father, and we are his 
children. This is not the testimony of the graces and operations 
of the Spirit, but of the Spirit itself.” 

Mr. Walton presents the Wesleyan view of this doctrine. His 
work will not render a perusal of the writings of Wesley and Wat- 
son unnecessary to those who desire a full understanding of the 
subject ; yet its simplicity and clearness, and the good judgment 
manifested in the selection of its arguments and illustrations, will 
render it more acceptable to general readers than any other on the 
same subject. The writer is clear, calm, and dispassionate ; there 
is nothing imaginative or fanatical in his work. We think much 
good may be done by its general circulation. 

Mr. Short’s views differ from Mr. Walton’s. He admits that 
‘‘ effects may be wrought in the Christian of full age, so real and 
palpable, so varied yet harmonious, as to satisfy every devout in- 
quirer that he is indeed ‘a habitation of God, through the Spirit,’ 
no less so than the saints who first trusted in Christ; even though 
supernatural gifts were poured upon them, in addition.”—P. 6. 
But he maintains that this assurance can only be gained by a care- 
ful consideration of the tests Scripture supplies, and comparison 
between these and the character of the believer. 

Mr. Short thinks he has avoided the errors on this subject which 
have resulted from “‘a skeptical or Pelagian tone of mind,” on the 
one hand; and “the unreal familiarity with which fanatics are 
wont to speak of spiritual influences, on the other.” 

That his design, and the extent of his inquiry, may be under- 
stood, he remarks :— 
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“It may be thought, perhaps, that we are about to enter upon a field 
of inquiry of which the limits are unknown, and the landmarks capri- 
cious, if not imaginary. It were so indeed, if we were about to describe 
the whole life of grace; its downward progress, as well as its noon- 
day brightness. Ours is a less arduous task. For what mortal eye can 
discern the first quickening into life of the immortal spirit? Who can 
mark where the viewless breeze arises, or testify the moment when 
the hue of health first revisits the pale cheek of sickness? The wit- 
ness of the Spirit, which we would reverently survey, is not as mani- 
fested in the infancy of grace ; but when the believer is in ‘ understand- 
ing a man,’ and ‘ renewed in knowledge, after the image of Him that 
created-him.’ . . . . Our inquiry is into the evidences and marks of 
the presence of the Holy Ghost in those of ‘ full age,’ . . . . who, by 
reason of use, have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” —P. 4. 

The first six lectures are founded on Rom. viii, 4, 5, 9, 13, 15, 
16, 23. The subjects introduced are ably treated ; several pas- 
sages of Scripture are happily illustrated. There are some beauti- 
ful and forcible passages, and the sentiments generally are such as 
those who believe in the direct witness of the Spirit would urge 
full as strongly as the author, considering them as the fruits of the 
Spirit, which must be manifested by all who have its witness of 
adoption. In these lectures he declares that the fruits of the 
Spirit constitute the witness of adoption, and that there is no other; 
but this last point he does not attempt to prove: yet on this point 
rests nearly the whole controversy between the Wesleyans and the 
writers of whom Mr. Short may be considered a representative. 

In these lectures some of the favorite doctrines of the Church 
of England are strongly set forth, and the defection from them 
manifested by many is classed among the most grievous and 
dangerous errors of the times. 

In the seventh lecture the author gives a sketch of the heresies 
of Macedonius and Pelagius, relative to the personality and the 
agency of the Comforter—the heresies emanating from unbelief. 
His strictures on these leaders, and their followers of the present 
day, although severe, yet in the main are just. 

The eighth lecture is devoted to the consideration of *‘ those fana- 
tical sects which, from the second century to the present day, by 
their unfounded pretensions to extraordinary illumination and gifts 
of the Spirit, have not ceased to trouble the church.” 'Toward this 
class the author is more merciful; “in their case, the unforgiven 
sin does not seem to be committed.” He “arraigns rather their 
want of wisdom than substantial piety.” He has “‘ more sympathy 
for the enthusiast than the heretic.”—Pp. 153, 154. He believes 
that ecclesiastical history presents the recurrence of like errors; 
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hence he goes back to the second century, and finds their author 
to be the “ fanatic Montanus.” 


“ An analysis of the feelings and principles which lay at the bottom 
of his proceedings resolves them into two ; namely, his own personal 
illumination by the Holy Spirit, and his authority as a teacher specially 
called of God to reform his church. . . . . In these principles, then, 
we seem to find the type of religious fanaticism in all ages; and the 
prolific sources of schism. As reason abused leads to heresy, so the 
doctrine of grace is perverted to division.”—Pp. 162, 163. 


The author passes rapidly through ecclesiastical history. He 
finds the principles of Montanus at work in the great African schism 
of the Donatists, exhibited also by the Cathari and the Waldenses. 
He pauses awhile at the Reformation, where he finds Montanism 
again revived, and censures strongly the Puritans, who, “like the 
Montanists of old, first disregarded, and then superseded, episco- 
pacy. Freeing themselves also from the restraints of a liturgy, 
they boldly pretended to the immediate influence of the Spirit in 
congregational prayer.”—Pp. 165, 166. 

He asserts that they claimed special impulses and extraordinary 
illuminations of the Spirit; first,— 

“For authenticating and interpreting the Holy Scriptures; thus 
superseding the prophetical office of the church, as the witness 
and keeper of holy writ, and its authority in controversies of faith. 
Secondly, for the personal assurance of salvation and comfort of the 
Christian ; and, lastly, for his readiness in prayer, so that the words 
and petitions might assume the authority of immediate inspiration.” 
—P. 166. 

The author continues: “Calvin indeed, in his Institutes, had 
laid the foundation for these extravagant claims.” He mentions 
as Calvin’s opinions, “that holy writ bears upon its face the 
character of truth as palpably as any white or black substance its 
color.” ‘The Bible is the witness, not only of its own truthful- 
ness and inspiration, but also to the authenticity and genuineness 
of its moral parts.” He siates that Calvin believed all the books 
of Holy Scripture to be far superior to all others; but that Luther 
doubted the inspiration both of the Apocalypse and the Epistle of 
St. James; and then draws the following conclusion :— 


“ Hence it becomes evident, that if we discard the testimony of the 
church to the canon of Scripture, or weaken that testimony by casting 
off its ancient episcopal succession, we are thrown upon the restless 
ocean of rationalist speculation, and drift at the mercy of every wind 
of opinion.” —P. 167. 


Truly, there must be a wonderful conservative influence in the 
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belief of the dogma of episcopal succession ; and very dangerous 
must it be to renounce it! We are bound to consider Mr. Short 
sincere, otherwise we should consider his argument an ironical 
one from some opposer of his much-cherished doctrine. 

He asserts that the Puritans maintained the doctrine of the direct 
witness of the Spirit. In other respects he does them injustice. 
It is true they had not much respect for “episcopal succession :” 
they claimed the right of private judgment, in matters of faith and 
practice ; to lay aside forms of prayer, and to ask for those things 
of which they felt the need, and to express their desires to God in 
their own language. While the propriety of these claims will be 
denied by high churchmen, we presume they will be sanctioned 
by the members generally of the only true church. 

The last specimen of the alledged recurrence of Montanism, which 
the author thinks it behooves him to notice, is announced as “ the 
outbreak of enthusiasm in the early phenomena and principles of 
Methodism.” 

The saying, that ‘“‘no one suddenly becomes base,” has passed 
into a proverb. So our author represents that J. Wesley, “ nur- 
tured in the bosom of the church,” did not at once become a here- 
tic. The sentiments he at first proclaimed were comparatively 
harmless. But, says Mr. Short,— 


“ Not satisfied with such statements, he [Mr. Wesley] soon began to 
preach instantaneous conversion, and then identified it with the new 
birth of the Spirit. .... At an early period also of the Methodist as- 
sociation the schismatic tendency of the supposed outpouring of the 
Spirit began to show itself. .... It soon began to be asserted among 
the brotherhood, that any Christian might preach and administer the 
sacraments ; and that Christianity knew nothing of any distinct order of 
men as spiritual church officers. Long and firm was the resistance 
made by J. Wesley to this attempt. Time, however, modified his 
views, or enfeebled his judgment. It rarely, if ever, happens that one 
false step in religion is retrieved. In his eighty-second year he was 
induced to complete his work of schism, by ordaining three mission- 
aries for America. Here, then, was at length reproduced the likeness 
of Montanism. The apostolic authority of episcopacy was infringed, 
or superseded, even as ecstatic illumination had before been claimed ; 
so perpetually does human nature move in the same vicious circle, and 
the unruliness of man’s heart display itself in one unvarying form.”— 
Pp. 168-170. 


The misrepresentations of the author must be evident to any one 
who has even a slight acquaintance with the facts. The insinua- 
tion that it was the imbecility of age that led Wesley to ordain 
three missionaries for America is unworthy of attention. It is, 
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moreover, hardly necessary to say that the resemblance between 
Methodism and Montanism is wholly imaginary. 

He very summarily disposes of the views of large bodies of 
Christians who differ from him : assuming that the doctrines of his 
own church alone are Scriptural, he declares all opposing doc- 
trines to be erroneous, a mere recurrence of Montanism, Donatism, 
or some. other ztsm of ancient times. We are far from believing 
that the power of devising evil and error was exhausted in the first 
ages of the church: while the errors of former times occasionally 
reappear, every age gives origin to errors peculiar to itself. It is 
not probable that age enfeebled the judgment of Mr. Short in the 
interval between his writing his first lectures and the last; but we 
think it not improbable that bigotry and prejudice, not fully aroused 
till he came to the eighth lecture, produced the same effect. His 
reasoning, in his last lecture, is unworthy of one who has given 
evidence of possessing ability to do so much better. All opinions 
that lead to a separation from the church, that is, the Church of 
England, he considers as erroneous and fanatical. His strictures 
on the Puritans, Calvin, and Wesley, all relate to the alledged 
schismatic tendency of their opinions. 

His argument amounts to this: the Church of England is the 
only true church; and whatever leads to a separation from it is 
schismatical and fanatical. 

The views of the Puritans, Calvin, and Wesley, &c., relative to 
the operations and gifts of the Holy Spirit, led to such a result. 

Therefore these views are schismatical and fanatical. 

We shall not pause to discuss the merits of this argument, feel- 
ing assured that no ordinary exhibition of its absurdity, or of the 
truth, will have any effect on those who perceive any validity in it. 

A careful examination of the doctrine of the direct witness of the 
Spirit, as held by Methodists, will convince the candid inquirer 
that most that has been written against it has no reference to the 
doctrine as held by them. All that Shepherd, Edwards, Dwight, 
Chalmers, James, Short, &c., urge relative to the importance of 
the believer’s having a consciousness that he possesses the fruits 
of the Spirit; and also against the fanaticism and folly of pretend- 
ing to be children of God while these fruits are wanting; is as 
forcibly urged by them. They believe in a twofold witness, 
What these eminent divines set forth as the witness of the Spirit, 
is, with some little modification, regarded by them as the witness 
of our own spirit: but they believe that the direct witness of the 
Spirit precedes and accompanies this ; the Spirit witnesses with 
our spirit that we are the children of God. That many of the fol- 
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lowers of Wesley perverted his doctrines, and, in their enthusiasm, 
brought reproach on the cause of Christ, is not doubted ; but the 
man must be very uncandid, or ignorant relative to his writings, who 
can maintain that he justified these enthusiasts, or that the doctrine, 
as taught by him, was fanatical. No one has urged more strongly 
the necessity of rigid self-examination. He says expressly : ‘‘ Let 
none ever presume to rest in any supposed testimony of the Spirit 
which is separate from the fruit of it.”—Sermons, vol. i, p. 100. 
Addressing one of those enthusiasts, with whom many seek to 
class him, he says :— 

* Discover thyself, thou poor self-deceiver ; thou who art confident 
of being a child of God; thou who sayest, ‘I have the witness in 
myself,’ and therefore defiest thy enemies. Thou art weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting, even in the balance of the sanctuary. 
The word of the Lord hath tried thy soul, and proved thee to be repro- 
bate silver. Thou art not lowly of heart; therefore thou hast not 
received the Spirit of Jesus unto this day. ‘Thou art not gentle and 
meek ; therefore thy joy is nothing worth; it is not joy in the Lord. 
Thou dost not keep his commandments ; therefore thou lovest him not, 
neither art thou partaker of the Holy Ghost. It is, consequently, cer- 
tain, and as evident as the oracles of God can make it, his Spirit doth 
not bear witness with thy spirit that thou art a child of God.”—Vol. i, 


p- 91. 


Addressing one professing to have the witness of the Spirit of 
adoption, he says :— 

* See that not only thy lips, but thy life, show forth his praise. .. . 
‘Cleanse thyself from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God;’ and let all thy thoughts, words, and works, 
be a spiritual sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, through Christ Jesus.” 
—Vol. i, p. 93. 


Wesley thus defines the witness of the Spirit :— 


“¢ By the testimony of the Spirit I mean an inward impression on the 
soul, whereby the Spirit of God immediately and directly witnesses to 
my spirit that I am a child of God; that Jesus Christ hath loved me, 
and given himself for me; that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even 
I, am reconciled to God.”—Vol. i, p. 94. 


Walton adopts the definition given by Rev. E. Grindrod, in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Mag., Jan., 1835, namely: “ A satisfactory 
and joyful persuasion, produced by the Holy Ghost in the mind of 
a believer, that he is now a child of God.”—P. 65. 

Watson’s view of the subject is substantially the same. These 
writers do not undertake to describe the mode in which the Holy 
Spirit produces the joyous persuasion in the minds of believers of 
their adoption. Most objectors to the doctrine of the direct, imme- 
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diate witness of the Spirit, speak of it as though its advocates re- 
presented it as always communicated by a voice from heaven, a 
supernatural vision, or the sudden presentation of certain texts of, 
Scripture to the mind. This view of the subject is expressly dis- 
claimed by Wesley, Watson, and other standard writers among 
the Methodists. The circumstances attendant on this work of the 
Spirit are alledged to be various, often diverse. It is not, however, 
denied that the Spirit sometimes applies to the heart particular pas- 
sages of Scripture, or that sometimes supernatural manifestations 
may be given; such as are related in the Life of Colonel Gardi- 
ner, by Dr. Doddridge. We suppose also that it is generally 
admitted that the mind, in certain conditions of deep and intense 
feeling, finds it difficult to distinguish between what is powerfully 
impressed on it, not through the medium of the senses, and what 
is actually addressed to the outward ear, or exhibited to the eye. 
This will readily explain many things claimed to be supernatural 
by many inexperienced persons, susceptible of strong emotions, 
but having little knowledge of mental phenomena. On this sub- 
ject Walton says :— 

“We wish it to be clearly understood, that the doctrine of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit by no means includes any enthusiastic expectation 
of voices audibly addressed to the believer, nor the occurrence of any 
thing that is, properly speaking, miraculous. Neither do we speak of 
a testimony communicated by a supernatural vision. All, therefore, 
which has been spoken at various times by zealous opponents against 
the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, on the ground that we rely too 
much on visions and voices, is quite wide of the mark. For we lay no 
stress on visions nor voices at all; and encourage no expectation of 
them. They would add nothing to the evidence, even supposing they 
were given. The witness of the Spirit is something entirely distinct 
from them, and of a different nature.”—P. 62. 


Speaking of alledged supernatural manifestations, he says :— 


“ But we wish it to be understood that even in those instances no 
one who is wise will lay any stress on what was visionary in the com- 
munication, or look upon it in any other light than as a circumstance 
altogether extraneous to the great point to be decided. It is not itself 
the witness of the Spirit. It is, properly speaking, no part of the evi- 
dence ; and neither adds to, nor detracts from, its credibility. Should 
the witness of the Spirit, therefore, be thus given, it would not be the 
visionary representation accompanying it which would give it any part 
of its value. It would not be either the more or the less certain; it 
would not claim either more or less confidence for being so accom- 
panied.”—P, 64. 


In order to guard this doctrine still further from misapprehension, 
it may be proper to remark that “ the doctrine of assurance, as held 
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by the founder of Methodism, was not the assurance of eternal sal- 
vation, as held by Calvinistic divines ; but that persuasion which 
is given by the Holy Spirit to penitent and believing persons, that 
they are now accepted of God, pardoned, and adopted into God’s 
family.”— Watson’s Life of Wesley, p. 163. 

The great majority of distinguished divines opposed to the doc- 
trine we advocate, admit that believers have obtained an assurance 
of acceptance with God, or that such assurance is now attainable. 
Dr. Dwight, in his sermon on Full Assurance of Hope, remarks, 
that he does not see how such faith can be reasonably doubted. He 
thinks, however, that the number who obtain this evidence is small. 
(Dwight’s Theology, sermon xc.) Edwards maintains this doctrine 
much more strongly. (Affections, pp. 71-73.) In the pages re- 
ferred to, we think he conclusively proves that this assurance is 
the privilege of all Christians. Our limits will forbid the intro- 
duction of this extract, and many others from different authors, 
substantiating the same position. From the theory of these authors 
it almost necessarily results that they limit the attainment of this 
assurance to Christians of much experience, those of mature age ; 
yet, as they hold it to be the privilege of all Christians to become 
thus perfect, they virtually admit that all may attain this assurance. 

As Methodists we do not claim this witness to substantiate the 
truth of any particular doctrines; and of course we are not charge- 
able with the errors of Millerism. It is not asserted that this 
testimony of the Spirit is given by a voice, or that it is in any way 
addressed to the senses. Nevertheless, all who believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures must admit that the Holy Spirit can 
move men, so that they may know that they speak with divine 
authority. Furthermore, we do not deny, but strongly insist on, the 
necessity of the witness of our own spirit, or the evidence derived 
from a comparison of our lives and hearts with the tests of Scripture. 
On the other hand, all that admit the personality and deity of the 
Holy Spirit, and his agency in regeneration, admit that assurance 
of acceptance with God is attainable. The only question at issue 
is,—Is there, preceding and accompanying the evidence derived 
from a consciousness of possessing the characteristics of a believer, 
as given in Scripture, a direct and immediate witness of the Spirit 
to the believer that he is adopted into the divine family ? 

Much dependence is placed, by the advocates of the affirmative 
of this question, on Rom. viii, 15, 16, as clearly sustaining their 
views. But there is a controversy relative to the meaning of 
almost every important word in this passage. Some alledge that by 
the spirit of bondage is meant a personification of the genius of the 
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law; because, as they say, there was that in the law which naturally 
produced a servile dread of God, a want of confidence in him. But 
all who were under the law certainly did not manifest this servile 
spirit. The careless and unawakened Pharisees, who were most 
anxious to obtain justification by the law, did not feel this bondage. 
When the Pharisee and the publican went up to the temple to pray, 
the publican had the spirit of bondage unto fear; but the Pharisee 
pressed boldly forward, and justified himself before God. If the 
meaning of the expression were a personification of the genius of the 
law we might naturally expect that those who were under the law, and 
most anxious to obtain justification by it, would feel this spirit most. 
The apostle Paul was not the subject of this bondage when he tells 
us he was alive without the law, or quite alive, in his own appre- 
hension, before the law came home to his conscience with its con- 
vincing energy, as revealed by the Holy Ghost in its proper spirit- 
ual meaning. Thus it appears that it is the Holy Spirit, in its 
convincing operations, that constitutes the spirit of bondage unto 
fear. When, through its influence, a man is convinced of sin; 
when brought to consent to the law, that it is good; when he de- 
sires to do good, and yet finds evil present with him ; and discover- 
ing his defects, and groaning under a weight from which he cannot 
release himself, exclaims, ‘‘O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me?” he then truly may be said to have received the spirit 
of bondage unto fear. 

The next point in dispute in these two verses is the meaning of 
the phrase, “the Spirit of adoption.” Edwards says (Religious 
Affections, p. 127) it means love. But love is one of the fruits, 
and certainly then it cannot be the Spirit from which it originates ; 
moreover, there is no proof offered to sustain the supposition. 
Those who consider the “spirit of bondage” as the personified 
genius of the law, regard the ‘‘ Spirit of adoption” as the genius of 
the gospel personified. But this Spirit of adoption must refer to 
the Holy Spirit himself. In the 16th verse it is said that ‘the 
Spirit itself, or himself, or that same Spirit, beareth witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of God.” In the parallel 
passage in Galatians we read, ‘“‘ But when the fullness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father.” By the Spirit of his Son we presume it 
will be admitted is meant, not the genius of the gospel, but the 
Holy Spirit ; consequently, by the Spirit of adoption is meant the 
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same Holy Spirit. Two of the offices of the Spirit are here men- 
tioned ; first, it brings us into bondage, by its operation in con- 
vincing of sin, and leading us to seek deliverance from it in Christ ; 
and, secondly, then giving us a blessed testimony and assurance 
of our adoption into the family of God. 

In the verses preceding the 15th and 16th of Rom. viii, the 
Spirit of whom St. Paul speaks is called “the Spirit of God,” 
‘“‘the Spirit of Christ,” “the Spirit of Him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead.” He is represented as dwelling in believers ; 
as enabling them to mortify the deeds of the body; as lead- 
ing and guiding the sons of God. We presume no one will 
assert that by the Spirit, in the various passages in which it 
occurs in the first part of the chapter, is to be understood the 
genius of the gospel. It evidently means the Holy Spirit. The 
works mentioned are those in other parts of Scripture ascribed to 
him; now it is the same Spirit which is represented in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth verses as the Spirit of adoption, bearing wit- 
ness to the believer that he is accepted by God. And furthermore, 
as in almost every previous verse of the chapter, the Spirit is 
spoken of personally, as operating directly on the human mind, not 
through the medium of the word: consistency would certainly re- 
quire that in its agency as the Spirit of adoption it should be con- 
sidered as operating in the same manner. 

The meaning of the word ovpyaprveel, rendered “ beareth wit- 
ness with,” has been controverted. ‘Those who alledge that there 
is but one witness of the believer’s adoption assert that the word 
should be rendered beareth witness to our spirit, &c. They do 
not undertake to show that it never has the meaning given in our 
version, but they labor to prove that such is not its meaning there. 
We cannot regard this discussion as of much importance. We 
claim that the Holy Spirit witnesses both to and with our spirit; 
and if only one witness, that of the Spirit, is here established, the 
witness of our own spirits is abundantly sustained by other pas- 
sages. Nevertheless, we think that the proof is clear that not 
only is the general meaning of the word “to bear witness with,” but 
that such is its meaning in Rom. viii, 16. Such being the case, 
two witnesses are necessarily implied ; and all arguments to show 
that the only witness of adoption is the Spirit operating through 
the word must be futile. 

The word ovupaprvpéw is thus defined in Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon: ‘‘ To bear witness with, or in accordance with, another.” 
Donnegan defines it: ‘To bear witness with another; to be a 


joint witness.” 
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* None of the Lexicons which possess the greatest authority give 
any intimation that the compound verb is ever used to signify, ‘I bear 
witness to.’ Stephens’ immense Thesaurus, Scapula, Hederic, and 
all the rest which possess any weight, render it by ‘ Und testor’— 
‘I bear witness together with;’ ‘ Simul testificor’—‘I testify in 
conjunction with;’ ‘ Testimonio meo comprobo’—‘I give concurring 
evidence by my own testimony.’”— Walton’s Witness of the Spirit, 
p. 227. 


In connection with the introduction of several quotations from 
Greek authors, all confirming these views, Mr. Walton remarks :— 


‘¢ Both Mr. Wesley and Bishop Gibson concur in the sentiment, that 
on the very face of the word ovyyaprvpet two witnesses appear plainly 
to be intended. Or, to state the same thing in other words, the Greek 
term, from its very construction, and from its use by the best writers, 
must necessarily imply at least two witnesses testifying, in conjunction 
with each other, to the existence of the very same thing. 

“ Now the amplest researches will prove these two scholars to have 
been perfectly correct in this decision. I have never found the word 
used in a different sense by any writer in any one instance. There 
are always, as far as I have been able to judge, two witnesses implied 
as concurring in their testimony—both witnessing the same thing— 
and the one, by his testimony, confirming the authority of the other.” 
—P. 222. 


This word occurs:in only two other passages in the New Testa- 
ment, namely, Rom. ii, 15, and ix, 1. In both it has the same 
meaning. In the first the concurrence of testimony is between the 
inward conscience of the persons spoken of, and their external acts 
in their reasonings with each other. In the second passage the 
apostle asserts solemnly an important truth: “I speak the truth 
in Christ, I lie not.” Here is the first witness. The second is 
found in the direct testimony given by the Holy Ghost to the 
apostle’s conscience: ‘My conscience also bearing me witness” 
(ovupaprvpovonc—bearing a concurrent testimony) “in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

We think these passages, Rom. viii, 15, 16, conclusively estab- 
lish the proposition that the Spirit of God directly witnesses with 
our spirits that we are the children of God. 

This doctrine is proved by many other passages of Scripture, 
which our limits forbid us to consider. The Scriptures not only 
speak of the Spirit as witnessing, but also as sealing believers : 
‘‘ That we,” says the apostle, (Eph. i, 12, 13,) ‘‘ should be to the 
praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ. In whom ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation: in whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed 
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with the Holy Spirit of promise.” (See also Eph. iv, 30; 2 Cor. 
i, 21, 22.) It cannot appear inconsistent that God’s children, who 
have the seal and stamp of Heaven, should receive assurance from 
him of their acceptance with him. In Eph. i, 14, the apostle, 
speaking of believers as sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, 
says, ‘“‘ which is the earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption 
of the purchased possession, unto the praise of his glory.” (See 
also 2 Cor. v, 5.) The word earnest, says Walton, 


“signifies a pledge given ; binding the party who gives it to fulfill con- 
ditions involving other and more valuable gifts, upon the production of 
the pledge at some future day. It refers, therefore, both to the present 
and the future. It denotes a present relation, into which the person is 
taken who receives the earnest. He is taken into the divine family ; 
into such a state, that, if he continue therein, he shall be everlastingly 
saved. The earnest, therefore, decides the present absolutely and posi- 
tively. It is a pledge of present favor, and it decides the future condi- 
tionally ; no change being to be apprehended (for none is possible) in 
God ; and the only condition being that the pledge or earnest has been 
retained, and can be produced.”—P. 53. 


The Holy Spirit is given unto believers ag a seal of present 
favor, and a pledge of future blessedness. 

One great objection in the minds of many to the doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit, as held by Methodists, is, that they hold to 


the direct and immediate operation of the Spirit on the soul. It is’ 


asserted, on the contrary, that the Spirit acts indirectly through the 
medium of the word. That the Spirit of God accompanies the 
word to the heart, opens the eyes of our understanding to perceive 
its requirements; that he reveals the suitableness and glory of 
Christ, and guides and comforts the believer; is not denied, as 
some strangely alledge, by the Wesleyans, but strongly maintained. 
But in all these operations the action of the Spirit is zmmediate and 
direct. By the Spirit’s operating through the word must be under- 
stood, that, when our attention is directed to it, the Spirit operates 
on our hearts to understand and apply the truth. No one will 
assert that the Spirit speaks to, or moves upon, the word, and it 
then calls our attention, and communicates influence or knowledge 
received from the Spirit: this would be absurd. There is no zn- 
direct influence of the Spirit. It may operate in connection with 
the word, or some events of Providence, but its action on the soul 
of man is immediate and direct. 

All who acknowledge the necessity of conversion, the agency of 
the Spirit in regeneration, its power to reprove and convince of sin, 
must admit its direct agency. Now, admitting that the Holy Spirit 
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gives the sinner a perception of danger resulting from the number 
and aggravations of his sins ; that through repentance he leads the 
soul, through Christ, to God; why do they pause at this point? If 
the Spirit by its direct agency makes the penitent sorrowful, if it 
brings him into bondage, it surely cannot be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that it will make glad ; that as it gives the knowledge of guilt, 
it will also give the knowledge of its removal. In the language of 
Walton :— 


~~ 


“If it is reasonable to believe that in reproving, convincing, and con- 
verting, the Spirit’s influence on the mind is plainly taught in the Scrip- 
ture, it cannot be unreasonable to believe that in comforting us, and 
sealing our adoption, the same influence is exerted, and in a method 
substantially the same.”—P. 74. 


Not only do we think that the doctrine for which we contend is 
directly taught by many passages of Scripture, but also that its 
general tenor, and the nature of its fundamental doctrines, confirm 
and show the absolute necessity of it. In no other way, by no 
other agent, than that of the Holy Spirit witnessing their adoption, 
can believers be assured that they are reconciled to God. When- 
ever we believe in Christ with the faith which God requires, we 
are pardoned and justified; but this act of mercy is one which 
takes place in the mind of God, and, till it pleases him to reveal it, 
it must remain unknown: “ For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 1 Cor. ii, 11. 
“The Spirit of God, which searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God,” “ which alone knoweth the things of God,” is the 
only witness who can make known to the believer the fact that 
God has pardoned him, and adopted him into his family. There 
are no signs of acceptance on which we can depend, unless, as the 
apostle says, we “‘ receive the Spirit which is of God; that we may 
know the things which are freely given to us of God.” 1 Cor. ii, 12. 

Wesley’s argument for the antecedence of the witness of the 
Spirit is as follows :-— 


“ That this testimony of the Spirit of God must needs, in the very 
nature of things, be antecedent to the testimony of our own spirit, may 
appear from this single consideration: we must be holy of heart, and 
holy in life, before we can be conscious that we are so; before we can 
have the testimony of our spirit that we are inwardly and outwardly 
holy. But we must love God before we can be holy at all; this being 
the root of all holiness. Now, we cannot love God till we know he 
loves us: ‘ We love him, because he first loved us.’ And we cannot 
know his pardoning love to us till his Spirit witnesses it to our spirit. 
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Since, therefore, this testimony of his Spirit must precede the love of 
God, and all holiness, of consequence it must precede our inward con- 
sciousness thereof, or the testimony of our spirit concerning them.”— 
Vol i, p. 88. 


The first propositions of this argument are incontrovertible ; but 
in saying that we cannot know his pardoning love to us till his 
Spirit witnesses it to our spirit, he seems to assume the point to 
be proved. Reasons have already been advanced, however, in 
support of this proposition, and there are many others that estab- 
lish it. And here we may well ask those who deny this doctrine, 
what evidence, aside from the witness of the Spirit, can a man 
have of his adoption, when first pardoned? Penitence, contrition, 
and fear, cannot be alledged as proofs of pardon, since they suppose 
that we are still under condemnation. And though faith should 
be added to repentance, and we should be conscious of both, still 
this would be no evidence of our forgiveness ; our spirit would, in 
that case, witness the fact of our repenting and believing, but that 
would be no witness to the fact of our adoption. Moreover, re- 
pentance and faith are exercised in order to pardon, which must 
therefore be subsequent to both; and they cannot, for that reason, 
be the evidence of it, or the evidence of pardon might be enjoyed 
before pardon is actually received, which is manifestly impossible. 

On this subject Watson thus remarks :— 


“ But it has been said, ‘that we have the testimony of God in his 
word, that where repentance and faith exist, God has infallibly con- 
nected pardon with them, from the moment they are perceived to exist ; 
and so it may be surely inferred from them.’ The answer is, that we 
have no such testimony. We have, through the mercy of God, the 
promise of pardon to all who repent, and believe ; but repentance is not 
pardon, and faith is not pardon, but they are its prerequisites ; each is 
a sine qua non, but surely not the pardon itself: nor can either be con- 
sidered the evidence of pardon without an absurdity. They are means 
to that end; but nothing more: and though God has ‘ infallibly con- 
nected’ the blessing of pardon with repentance and faith, he has not 
connected it with any kind of repentance, nor with any kind of faith: 
nor with every degree of repentance, nor with every degree of faith. 
How, then, shall we ever know whether our repentance and faith are 
accepted, unless pardon actually follow them? And as this pardon 
cannot be attested by them, for the reason above given, and must there- 
fore have an attestation of higher authority, and of a distinct kind, the 
only attestation conceivable which remains is the direct witness of the 
Holy Spirit.”— Watson’s Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 277, 278. 


It must be admitted that faith, both as assent and confidence, 
has every possible degree. It is capable of mixture with doubt 
36* 
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and self-dependence ; and, without some definite character being 
given, some marks of the essential degree, we could never with 
confidence conclude that our faith was justifying faith. But there 
is no such particular description of faith given, nor are we author- 
ized to make ourselves the judges of the case, and conclude that 
God has adopted us. The apostle has assigned this office to the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is, by many, maintained that we become assured of our adop- 
tion when we perceive the fruits of the Spirit in our experience ; 
that this is the only evidence of pardon. St. Paul (Gal. v, 22, 23) 
gives a most important enumeration of these fruits of the Spirit. 
He says: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” It 
will not be denied, we presume, that this fruit is found only in such 
as are justified, and that it is the result of adoption. We think 
it may be shown, moreover, that these fruits cannot exist till we 
know we are forgiven; and, consequently, they cannot be an evi- 
dence of pardon. Many separate the fruits of the Spirit, and fix 
their attention on gentleness, meekness, and temperance ; forget- 
ting that love, joy, and peace, must also be found in this evidence 
of reconciliation with God. 

When the penitent is weighed down under the burden of sin; 
when the very depth of his repentance leads him to feel most sensi- 
bly his unworthiness; when his soul appears stained with sin, 
marking his every act, the enormity of which he had not before 
perceived, can he, in his anguish, his eyes dimmed with blinding 
tears, discern the graces of the Spirit in his character? Can he, 
by inferences, by searching, find joy and peace in his soul, when 
the more he examines himself the greater reason he finds for 
humility and mourning? Can he by reasoning remove his doubts 
and alarm, and, by virtue of his own discovery, cry, having the 
Spirit of adoption, Abba, Father? This, from the very nature of 
the case, is impossible. Love is a part of the fruit of the Spirit ; 
but we cannot love God till we know he loves us: we love him 
because he first loved us. We cannot know that he loves us indi- 
vidually, till he reveal the fact. Here we remark that love to God 
cannot, as is often alledged, be produced from a consideration of 
God’s general love to mankind, as manifested in the gift of his 
Son, and in his dealings with them. In Scripture, Christians are 
spoken of as children and heirs; their love is represented as love 
to God as their Father. The love of the justified is not admiration 
and gratitude, which many feel who are not reconciled to God, and 
certainly do not have a persuasion of his pardoning love to them 
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individually ; but they love God as a Father, as their God in cove- 
nant, who calls himself ‘‘ their God,” and them “his people.” 
They love his justice, his holiness, all his attributes; “ the awful 
and alarming, as well as the encouraging and attractive.” Seek- 
ing, though hoping, penitents cannot love God as God, as a Father, 
in that special sense in which the word is the correlative of children 
and heirs, as having pardoned their sins, and being reconciled unto 
them; ‘this is what they seek, but have not found; and they can- 
not love God under relations in which they know and painfully feel 
he does not stand to them.” ‘They know ‘his general love to 
man,’ but not his pardoning love to them; and therefore cannot 
love him as reconciled to them by the death of his Son.” (See 
also Watson’s Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 279, 280.) 

The Christian’s love to God rests upon his persuasion of 
his personal and individual interest in pardoning and adopting 
mercy ; and by him who has no evidence that he personally enjoys 
these benefits this kind of love cannot be found. Moreover, no 
one can have joy in God, or peace in believing, while he has no 
evidence of pardon, and while oppressed by fear and conscious 
guilt. ‘The supposition that these fruits of the Spirit may exist 
under such circumstances is evidently absurd. Love, joy, and 
peace, cannot, in any sense, be considered as primary evidence of 
adoption, since this must be enjoyed before they can exist. 

The truth appears to be, that the advocates of the doctrine we 
have been considering, among whom are Wardlaw, James, Ed- 
wards, Dwight, Short, and many others, do not meet the main 
point of controversy. ‘They advocate strongly the evidence of 
adoption, as found in the possession and manifestation of the fruits 
of the Spirit, and bring abundance of proof to show that this evi- 
dence must be found in him who is assured of pardon. But the 
importance of all this is admitted, and as strongly urged, by the 
Wesleyans. ‘The question in dispute is, Does this constitute the 
first and only evidence of adoption? While they alledge the affir- 
mative, they bring no proof to sustain it, or to show that the doc- 
trine of a previous, and also accompanying, direct witness of the 
Spirit is unscriptural, or unreasonable. It is surprising that little 
more than assertions, unsupported by an attempt at argument, is 
found in their writings, on this the main point of controversy. 
The Scriptures say, with reference to believers: ‘“‘ And because 
ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of God.” These writers 
assert that the meaning of these passages is that the Spirit operates 
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through the word ; that there is a harmony between what the Spirit 
has wrought in us, and what the Spirit of God testifies in the 
word ; and in proportion as our spirits have the inward conscious- 
ness of this harmony do we possess the witness of the Spirit that 
we are the children of God. St. Paul asserts, in these passages, 
that the testimony of the Spirit was given in the believer’s heart ; 
and it is certainly not a plain, obvious interpretation, that assumes 
we must understand by these words the Spirit is given in the Serip- 
tures. ‘This interpretation should not be adopted without strong 
reasons for its necessity. 

As necessarily results from their views, these authors maintain 
that no one, in the first part of his Christian life, can have 
assurance that he is reconciled to God. This, they say, is the 
exclusive privilege of the mature Christian, who has had time 
to form the basis of his argument in Christian experience, and 
also has ability to compare his character and experience with 
the precepts of God’s word ; and can unhesitatingly, from his per- 
ception of their harmony, conclude that he has the Spirit of adop- 
tion. If the direct witness of the Spirit be denied, no other mode 
than this remains in which to obtain assurance. But the testimony 
of very many relative to their experience is clearly and directly in 
opposition to this view. After separating from the number those 
whose lives, subsequent to their pretended conversion, may have 
led others to suppose that they were mistaken, there will remain 
thousands whose lives exhibit the fruits of the Spirit, many. of 
whom die in triumph, who unequivocally assert that they did 
not obtain the evidence of their adoption in this way. The 
simple story of their conversion is, that they felt deep sorrow of 
heart; they abhorred sin, and desired to be delivered from it; 
they went as humble penitents to the foot of the cross, believed on 
Christ, who justifies the ungodly, and at once obtained peace with 
God. Among them have been, and still are, many eminent for 
their attainments in literature, and for their influence on society ; 
persons not subject to the imputation of fanaticism, or any kindred 
delusion: ‘The records of missionaries furnish statements, that, in 
different places, very many have been suddenly converted: they 
have passed from a state of sorrow and anguish, suddenly, to one 
of peace and joy. These persons, in order to give an evidence of 
their adoption, neither instituted this rigid self-examination and com- 
parison, nor were capable of thus doing. Itis indeed a point of im- 
portance that there are in various branches of the church many pious 
persons whose lives give evidence of their sincerity, and who can 
confidently refer to the time of their conversion ; yet who have not 
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sufficient knowledge to institute that rigid examination of their 
characters, which is so strenuously insisted on by Edwards and 
others. The system that denies sudden conversions, or that a be- 
hever may know that he is pardoned as soon as God forgives his 
sins, and also denies the direct witness of the Spirit, is directly 
opposed to the testimony of a host, both of the learned and the 
ignorant. This fact furnishes a problem to be solved by its advo- 
cates. If they say that the testimony of these witnesses is false, 
or that they are fanatical and deluded, their course will strongly 
tend to undermine the foundation on which rests our belief in ex- 
perimental religion, and the hopes of the Christian. 

Edwards was a strong advocate of this system; yet we judge 
that he believed assurance jis attainable by a much greater number 
than would be admitted by Dr. Dwight. In his invaluable work 
on the Religious Affections he devotes several pages to the doc- 
trine of the witness of the Spirit. The views against which the 
most he has written is directed, are the false ‘and fanatical opin- 
ions that have prevailed at different times. To the force and pro- 
priety of this we fully assent. It is evident, however, from the 
following and other passages of his Treatise, that he strenuously 
opposes the doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit :— 

“Many mischiefs have arisen from that false and delusive notion of 
the witness of the Spirit, that it-is a kind of inward voice, suggestion, 
or declaration, from God to a man, that he is beloved, pardoned, 
elected, or the like, sometimes with and sometimes without a text of 
Scripture; for many have been the false and vain (though very high) 
affections that have arisen from hence. It is to be feared that multi- 
tudes of souls have been eternally undone by it.”—P. 128. 


Again he says :— 


“Here it may be proper to observe, that it is exceedingly manifest, 
from what has been said, that what many persons call the witness of 
the Spirit that they are the children of God, has nothing in it spiritual 
and divine ; and, consequently, that the affections built upon it are 
vain and delusive. That which many call the witness of the Spirit, is 
no other than an immediate suggestion and impression of that fact, 
otherwise secret, that they are converted or made the children of God, 
and so that their sins are pardoned, and that God has given them a 
title to heaven.”—P. 121. 


His reasoning in support of this opinion is very fallacious. He 
asserts that this assurance “is no divine sort of knowledge in 
itself; it requires no higher sort of idea for a man to have the ap- 
prehension of his own conversion impressed upon him, than to 
have the apprehension of his neighbor’s conversion in like manner.” 
He asserts that God, if he pleased, might impress on any one the 
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knowledge that he had forgiven his neighbor’s sins, and given him 
a title to heaven without any communication of his holiness. He 
adduces God’s revelations to Balaam, Abimelech, and Laban, as 
instances of the impression of as important facts without gracious 
influence. Does this train of reasoning prove that God does not 
directly convince the believer of his adoption, or that he has not 
revealed it as his purpose thus to do in his word? Nearly the 
whole of section first, part third, of his work, is devoted to show, 


“That all spiritual and gracious affections are attended with, and 
arise from, some apprehension, idea, or sensation of mind, which is 
in its whole nature different, yea, exceeding different, from all that is, 
or can be, in the mind of a natural man. The natural man discerns 
nothing of it, any more than a man without the sense of tasting can 
conceive of the sweet taste of honey; or a man without the sense of 
hearing can conceive of the melody of a tune; or a man born blind 
can have a notion of the beauty of a rainbow.”—P. 104. 

“So that the spiritual perceptions which a sanctified and spiritual 
person has are not only diverse, as the perceptions of the same sense 
may differ one from another, but rather as the ideas and sensations of 
different senses differ.”——P. 102, also p. 106. 


This is the basis of his argument against the witness of the 
Spirit. He first endeavors to show that all gracious affections or 
influences of the Spirit are peculiar, such as a natural man can- 
not experience, and the power of men and devils cannot produce 
anything of the same nature. He then asserts that God might, if 
he saw fit, communicate to a sinner the fact of his neighbor’s con- 
version ; and “it requires no higher sort of idea for a man to have 
the apprehension of his own conversion than to have the appre- 
hension of his neighbor’s impressed upon him.” The inference 
is, that in the immediate communication of such facts there is 
nothing peculiar that a carnal mind cannot understand ; hence the 
witness of the Spirit must be of a different character. This rea- 
soning does not meet the point. It is evident that it is as impossible 
for one who does not repent of sin to receive directly from the 
Spirit an evidence of pardon, as it is for him to understand those 
gracious affections the Christian only knows. ‘The proposition, 
so ably supported, that the carnal mind cannot discern the things 
of the Spirit, is Scriptural, and, of course, admitted. It is none 
the less true that there was a time when every converted 
person was under condemnation, a time when the mind, once 
carnal, became spiritual, and first began to understand the things 
of God, and to enjoy spiritual blessings. Edwards, so far as we 
can learn, does not attempt to show how this change takes place, 
or how a mind once carnal, and receiving, as he asserts, no new 
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faculties, is enabled to understand that which, previous to the 
simple acts of repenting and believing, it could not know. If the 
Spirit does not directly at first operate on it, how can it receive 
these peculiar spiritual perceptions? The important question to 
be considered is, Can these gracious affections spring up in the 
mind before an evidence of pardon and adoption is given? He 
indirectly asserts the affirmative, but gives no proof; we, for 
reasons already given, maintain the negative, and assert that the 
Spirit first directly assures the penitent of his adoption, and then 
these gracious affections, with all the peculiarity he ascribes to 
them, follow. Several quotations are introduced from Stoddard, 
Shepard, and Flavel, confirming the author’s views. All these 
eminent divines enforce strongly the importance of the evidence 
derived from the fruits of the Spirit, which they contend differs 
from that which is alledged to result from direct communication 
from the Spirit. This is admitted; but they do not show that 
there is no such direct communication, or that the fruits of the 
Spirit can be manifested unless an evidence first is given; neither 
do they show the necessity for giving so forced an interpretation 
as they present to certain plain passages of Scripture. 

Edwards labors strenuously to show that all ideas of sounds, 
words, forms, light, appearances of the Saviour, immediate sug- 
gestion of passages of Scripture to the mind, &c., have nothing 
spiritual or divine in their character. No assurance of conversion 
can be drawn from them. All these the devil can counterfeit and 
suggest, and there is nothing in them but what natural men are 
capable of. 

Many, without doubt, having a vivid imagination, have, without 
reason, attributed their strong emotions to the Holy Spirit, and 
enthusiastically, yet falsely, supposed they had received a peculiar 
manifestation of the love of God, from an idea excited in their 
mind of a smiling countenance, or of some other pleasant outward 
appearance, or from an idea exerted in the imagination of pleasant 
words spoken or written, or from some pleasant bodily sensation. 
It may be true, as Edwards says,— 


“Such sort of experiences and discoveries make a mighty uproar 
in both soul and body. And a very great part of the false religion that 
has been in the world from one age to another, consists in such dis- 
coveries as these, and in the affections that flow from them.” 


He enumerates many classes of enthusiasts and teachers of false 
doctrines that have flourished at different times, and speaks 
severely of the pernicious influence of these vagaries; but he 
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has no warrant for the assertion that all alledged direct commu- 
nications from the Spirit must be classed with these delusions, or 
that no confidence is to be placed in any supposed agency of the 
Spirit in suggesting passages of Scripture, and impressing them 
on the mind. Many, not justly chargeable with fanaticism, have 
asserted that they have received such impressions, and their testi- 
mony is not to be lightly regarded. Nor is it true, as Flavel 
asserts, that it is impossible to determine whether such a revela- 
tion is of God or a counterfeit of Satan. God, who in times past 
spake by dreams, visions, voices, and in divers manners, unto men, 
certainly can communicate his will through any of the ordinary 
modes of communication, or in any other way he may choose, and 
at the same time give assurance that the revelation has divine 
authority. This evidence neither Satan, nor any other being, can 
imitate. If the Spirit chooses to impress a promise or any other 
passage of Scripture on the mind of any one, he can assuredly do 
it in such a manner that he who receives*the impression shall 
know that it comes from God. Not only is there no impossibility 
in this, but the word of God gives no authority for the assertion it 
is never done. 

It should be remembered, however, that, in maintaining the doc- 
trine of the direct witness of the Spirit, we lay no stress on any 
evidence of this kind, nor encourage any to expect it. 

Dr. Dwight, in denying the direct witness of the Spirit, main- 
tains that full assurance of faith is attainable by only a very small 
number. If the consciousness of possessing their characteristics 
were our only evidence that we are Christians, the difficulties he 
urges would be weighty, and instances of full assurance would be 
rare. We do not, however, think that his arguments against the 
general attainment of this state are consistent with his own theory. 
If the change experienced in regeneration is as entire and as in- 
stantaneous as he alledges, it would be difficult to explain why the 
subjects of it should not at once be conscious of this change. 

He asserts, indeed, that this assurance is in mercy denied. He 
says :— 

*‘T am of opinion that God, for wise and good reasons, adminis- 
ters his spiritual providence in such a manner as to leave his chil- 
dren destitute of the faith of assurance for their own good.” 

In support of this opinion his first argument is:—‘‘It is per- 
fectly plain that the evidence enjoyed by Christians is in no 
regular manner or degree proportioned to their real excellence of 
character. The proof of this position is complete, both from our 
own observation and from the history of experimental and prac- 
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tical religion given us in the lives of great multitudes of eminently 
good men.” 

The author seems to think the case “ perfectly plain ;” still the 
proof is not conclusive. It may be admitted that the experience 
of multitudes has been as asserted, but with the same positiveness 
we maintain that the experience of multitudes has been directly 
the reverse. 

His second argument is thus stated :—‘‘ There is not, I believe, 
a single promise in the gospel to Christians, as such, of the faith 
of assurance; nor any direct intimation that they shall possess 
evidence of their piety proportioned to the degree in which it 
exists. All the promises of this nature seem to be indefinite ; 
and to indicate that Christians shall enjoy some evidence of this 
nature rather than to point out the degree in which it shall be 
enjoyed.” 

From the very nature of the evidence of justification, as set 
forth by Dr. Dwight, it must follow that this statement is erroneous. 
The fruits of the Spirit in the believer would at first be but imper- 
fectly discerned, and the evidence of their existence would be 
weak; but as the Christian grows in grace, as these fruits and 
graces become more fully developed, his evidence of adoption 
must be stronger; and just in proportion to the degree of his 
piety will be the strength of its evidence. 

His third argument against assurance is:—‘‘ There seems to 
be a plain and important reason why most Christians should be 
left in some degree of uncertainty concerning this subject. In all 
the earlier ages of their piety, and in all other cases in which it is 
not eminently vigorous, they would be prone, if they possessed 
high consolatory evidence, especially if they possessed full assur- 
ance of their renovation, imperfect as they always are, to be at 
ease ; to settle quietly down in that imperfect state; and in this 
manner to come far short of those religious attainments which 
now they actually make; and perhaps finally to fall away; As the 
case now is, their fears serve to quicken them, no less than their 
hopes ; and by the influence of both, they continue to advance in 
holiness to the end of life.”—Dwight’s Theology, sermon xc, vol. 
iii, pp. 50, 51. 

The objection here urged is a misapprehension of the subject. 
No one can have “ full assurance of his renovation,” and ‘‘ remain 
at ease.” This state of doubt is, moreover, inconsistent with the 
privileges of the Christian as set forth throughout the New Testa- 
ment. Rest is promised those who come to Christ; this can only 
refer to freedom from doubts relative to acceptance and fears of 
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condemnation. The believer is represented as rejoicing, as 
having peace with God, as having no condemnation. Nor has 
this doctrine a tendency to lead those who embrace it, ‘‘ to con- 
tinue to advance in holiness to the end of life.” Its effect is 
the reverse. Believing that, while God assuredly has a people 
in the world, but few have an evidence of acceptance with him, 
they are led to quiet their fears, and to console themselves with 
the thought that a state of darkness is the inevitable lot of the 
church. They remain in a state of inactivity, and strive not for 
the high attainments sought by such as consider this state of 
darkness one of condemnation. Many members of the churches 
in which the views of Dr. Dwight are received, are continually 
under the spirit of bondage, and live in despondency. Presi- 
dent Mahan, in a sermon on “Fullness of Joy,”* makes the 
following statement :—‘ The ministers and elders. of a leading 
presbytery had met some two or three years since for prayer and 
religious conversation. The brother who presided commenced 
the relation of Christian experience, saying, that the uniform cha- 
racter of his experience was that of despondency ; and closed by 
saying that nothing but fear prevented his leaving the ministry. 
The other members, with the exception of the pastor and elders 
of a single church, who had embraced different views of the gospel 
from their brethren, followed in a similar strain.” This is given 
as a fair representation of the state of a great part of the churches. 
It certainly is not the state that does honor to religion; and, we 
may add, it is not the state the churches would be in if the 
doctrine, that it is the duty of all to obtain a clear evidence of 
acceptance with God, were practically regarded. 

Only one other objection to the doctrine of the direct witness 
of the Spirit will be noticed in this article. It is frequently said 
that those who profess to have this witness cannot describe it, or 
tell how the mental state which results from it differs from other 
mental states; in short, they cannot give an intelligible account 
of it to those who do not profess to have experienced it. Hence, 
it is argued, it must be the offspring of weakness and fanaticism. 
This is a popular argument with many who esteem themselves 
wise and philosophical, having a great regard for reason. But 
those who urge it wholly overlook the fact, that if the Spirit of 
God directly communicates a truth to the spirit of a believer, there 
must result in his mind a simple idea, differing from all others, 
and hence indescribable. In this respect it is like all other simple 

* Published in the Oberlin Evangelist in 1841, and the Guide to Holiness, 
Feb., 1847. 
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mental states. No man can give an intelligible account of any 
emotion, affection, or simple idea, to any one who has not 
already an acquaintance with them. We cannot, indeed, directly 
communicate any simple ideas to others; all the knowledge de- 
rived from books and intercourse with men consists of complex 
ideas, formed by combinations of simple ideas already existing in 
our minds. This is, therefore, the weakest and most unphilo- 
sophical of all objections. 

Since we commenced writing this article we saw the announce- 
ment of a work with the following imposing title-page: “‘ The 
Doctrine of the Direct Witness of the Spirit, as taught by Rev. 
John Wesley, shown to be Unscriptural, False, Fanatical, and of 
Mischievous Tendency. By Freperic A. Ross. Published by 
Perkins & Purvis, Philadelphia.” After diligent inquiry in Bos- 
ton, New-York, and Philadelphia, we have not been able to 
obtain a copy. We have understood that it is circulated further 
south, being, perhaps, better suited to a southern latitude than 
elsewhere. It would afford us pleasure to examine the book, 
and to be convinced of error, if the author has really done what 
he so pompously announces. He is well known as a violent 
opposer of Methodism, and as the author of a series of articles 
first published in a southern periodical under the title of the 
‘Great Iron Wheel,” in which he compares class meetings to the 
Roman confessional. Ifa fair specimen of his candor and ability is 
given in those articles, we think the truth will not suffer much from 
his attacks. ‘The doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit is not 
a new doctrine. It has ever been in the church. It has been 
assaulted by skepticism, ridicule, and fanaticism, but it still sur- 
vives; its influence is increasing ; and we trust the time is not far 
distant when it will be generally and practically held as one of the 
important truths of the gospel. 


Malden, Dec. 3, 1847. 






















































Westminster Assembly of Divines. 


Art. VI.— Westminster Assembly of Divines. 


Tue Westminster Assembly of Divines is one of those notable 
points in history, which, rising above the level of surrounding 
objects, are conspicuous in the retrospect, and serve as chronological 
and historical waymarks. In its own age it may have appeared 
comparatively insignificant ; but affairs that terminate in this world 
are less durable in their effects, and are more readily forgotten, than 
those which, by their affinity to eternal things, borrow somewhat 
of their immortality. For though the history of the internal com- 
motions of England during the “ great rebellion” is still far from 
being insignificant, yet the relative estimate of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical affairs of that age have mutually exchanged places in the public 
mind. As ina landscape, distance casts a mellowing shade over 
the sharp outlines of minuter objects, but gives apparent elevation 
to the mountain summit; so distance of time, while it puts out of 
sight many subjects of temporary interest, elevates whatever is 
truly great in the past. 

Few subjects within the compass of modern history are so well 
worthy of careful study as the character and permanent results of 
the Westminster Assembly. ‘To the mere amateur of history it 
affords an agreeable mental repast; to the student of governmental 
science, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and to the observer of 
human character, it will ever be a theme affording both profit and 
pleasure. But its chief value can be appreciated only by those 
who trace the hand of God in the affairs of men, overruling and 
directing them to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. Thus 
viewed, that Assembly appears as a point at which were collected 
the germs of the religious interests of unborn generations. A 
direction was then to be given to the theology and the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the kingdom that could not fail to be widely and 
continuously operative for good or evil. 

At the beginning of the Reformation ecclesiastical affairs 
throughout Christendom were settled down into an absolute 
spiritual despotism. The system of prelacy had attained its 
maturity, and the bishop of Rome claimed to be, and was ac- 
knowledged as, Christ’s sole vicar, clothed with the fullest vice- 
gerent authority. But in the process of his aggrandizement the 
pope had added temporal dignities to his spiritual authority, and 
thus come to be recognized, not only as head of the church, but 
also as one of the potentates of Europe. By reason of this mix- 
ture of spiritual and temporal dignity, the nature of his authority 
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became equivocal ;.and to the unskillful observer it was hard to 
determine whether the civil or ecclesiastical element had the pre- 
cedence. And as the pope was seen to exercise both the one and 
the other authority, occasions and precedents were given to 
other princes to do likewise—a practice which, in the end, proved 
highly disastrous to the Papacy during the process of the Re- 
formation. 

In England the Reformation, as known in history, was almost 
wholly an affair of the state. No doubt a doctrinal reformation 
had made very considerable progress in that kingdom before 
Henry’s breach with the pontiff; but that reformation was only 
to a very limited extent either the cause or the effect of the 
ecclesiastical. The latter was begun and ended in making the 
king the supreme head of the church. To the mass of the nation, 
whether of the clergy or laity, the change, as to its immediate in- 
fluence, was only nominal. Before, they had been taught to look 
to a mitred prince as head of the church, now a crowned pope was 
substituted; with the advantage, however, of dwelling among 
them, and of whatever affection they cherished for their acknow- 
ledged sovereign. ‘The new position of the members of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, with the king at their head, by putting them in 
an attitude of hostility to Rome, associated them with other op- 
posers of the Papacy, and so gave a Protestant type to Henry’s 
ecclesiastical rebellion. Nor were real Protestant influences 
wanting to turn to account the opportunity thus given to propagate 
the doctrines of the Reformation in that kingdom; so that in pro- 
cess of time England became indeed, what its position seemed 
before to declare it to be, a Protestant nation. 

The new condition of ecclesiastical matters being thus an effect 
of political action, the nation became more fully accustomed to 
consider the civil magistrate the proper guardian and governor of 
the church. ‘This notion, indeed, already prevailed to a conside- 
rable extent wherever the pope’s temporal power was acknow- 
ledged, or where bishops were recognized as secular lords. No 
great opposition was, therefore, manifested or felt by any except 
interested Churchmen to the assumption of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy by the king. But this act became a powerful pre- 
cedent in favor of one side of a great question of ecclesiastical 
polity, which, in the sequel, more than any other, embarrassed 
the determinations of the Assembly of Divines. 

In Scotland, the progress of the Reformation was made in a 
course directly opposite to that pursued in England. There the 
sovereign continued firmly attached to the Church of Rome, 
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while the nation generally renounced the Papal tyranny. In that 
kingdom, the church itself wrought out the Reformation, and, as 
a co-ordinate authority in the realm, having exclusive control of 
the affairs of religion, forced it upon the state. By that procedure 
the inherent right of the church to regulate its own affairs, inde- 
pendent of the state, became the fundamental maxim in the polity 
of the reformed church of Scotland; while in England, by an 
opposite process, the same right became established in the civil 
authority. ‘These antagonistic principles were now brought into 
contact; and it will be seen at length gave rise to much dissen- 
sion, and finally brought on a disruption between the Parliament 
and the Assembly of Divines, led on by the controlling counsels 
of the Scottish commissioners. 

These two opposing schemes of church government—an Eras- 
tian prelacy, and jus divinum presbytery—being thus established in 
the two united kingdoms, soon commenced those mutual conflicts 
which still continue. But power that descends from the strong to 
the weak, though it gives many temporary advantages, tends to 
enervate its recipients, and to corrupt its own channels; while the 
strength of combined hearts and hands is always vigorous, and 
grows by its own action. The prelacy of England, though sus- 
tained by the regal authority and influence, proved unequal to the 
contest to which it was perpetually challenged by the unprotected 
Presbyterians. Despite of contempt and persecution, the Presby- 
terian interest steadily gained upon the prelatical, from the Re- 
formation to the rebellion. But this change of opinions and sen- 
timents among the people of England was not effected by the 
silent and unobserved growth of one party, and a similar decrease 
of the other. Every point gained and lost was stoutly and stub- 
bornly contested. A violent and unceasing warfare was waged 
during the whole of that period ; a strife that increased in violence 
as it approached its crisis. The divines of that age were nursed 
and trained in polemic combats. The universities were military 
schools, where a spiritual soldiery was prepared for ecclesiastical 
warfare, and where the contests were sometimes begun by un- 
fledged warriors, who were pluming themselves for future feats in 
the field ecclesiastic. To adopt the sarcastic pun of the author of 
Hudibras, the Church of England had become eminently a church 
militant. Pulpits were transformed into batteries and enginery of 
war ; preachers were renowned in proportion to their power and 
skill in disputation; churches inveighed against neighboring 
churches ; and not unfrequently a man’s foes were those of his 
own household. Some good, however, resulted from this strange 
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state of things, as it occasioned an increased attention to eccle- 
siastical history and polity, as well as sharpened the wits of the 
learned to a degree quite unknown in more quiet times. 

In countries that have a national religion, with an imposing and 
dignified hierarchy, religious profession becomes essential to 
respectability, and ecclesiastical literature assumes a place among 
liberal studies. Professional scholars, in such cases, feel a ne- 
cessity for attending to that species of learning, and even states- 
men and civilians confess the importance of a knowledge of 
matters ecclesiastic. The influence of all this, though greatly 
to be deprecated for some causes, is far from being one of un- 
mixed evil, as it gives rise to much besides hypocrisy and profane 
- meddling. It is a truth too important to be overlooked, that the 
laity of the church are the true conservators of doctrinal orthodoxy, 
and that reformations have been quite as much indebted to them 
as to the clergy. The fall of any church may be accounted 
imminent, when its interests are wholly consigned to any one 
class of men, or rather when the church is abandoned by any 
class of the guardians assigned her by Providence. At the period 
now under consideration, ecclesiastical literature was much culti- 
vated by all orders of learned men in England. Politicians of all 
grades were more or less expert in matters pertaining to the 
church, and men of letters devoted themselves to its affairs with 
the zeal and energy of real amateurs. 

At the first meeting of the Long Parliament, most of that body 
favored a modified episcopacy, and were prepared to perpetuate, 
with some slight changes, the existing hierarchy. But the blind 
zeal of the prelates, who, with a fatuity characteristic of their 
order, resisted all innovations, though evidently demanded by the 
voice of the nation, drove the Parliament, and the more intelligent 
portion of the people, into direct hostility to prelacy itself. A very 
rapid change in favor of the Presbyterian interest thus took place 
in the public mind during the earlier part of the existence of the 
Long Parliament. But a great and insurmountable obstacle to 
the final success of that interest was found in the mutual relations 
of church and state. Civil governments had, in nearly all cases, 
where the Reformation had prevailed, taken the churches under 
their protection; and in becoming the protegé of the state, the 
church, of course, became subject to its authority. Scotland pre- 
sents the only exception to the facts above stated; and as there 
the Reformation was achieved in spite of the state, so the church 
still persists in claiming independence of, and co-ordinate autho- 
rity with it. In England, this dependence and subjection were not 
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merely incidental, the result of temporary and accidental causes, 
but direct and fundamental. The ecclesiastical power had been 
given to the crown, and so merged with the civil government that 
the distinct authority of the church immediately became no more 
than a shadow, and even that very soon vanished. All power 
being thus concentrated in the civil magistrate, all ecclesiastical 
authority and dignity must proceed from him, rather than from the 
body of the clergy, as required by the Presbyterian system. 

The virtual expulsion of the king by the civil wars, and the 
assumption of his prerogatives by Parliament, brought the spiritual 
supremacy into that body. In the exercise of that authority the 
Assembly of Divines was convened; and by their obedience to 
the summons of the Parliament in an affair purely religious, its 
members tacitly confessed the power of the Parliament in the pre- 
mises. Those who adhered to the king refused to obey the 
summons of the Parliament, after he had forbidden the Assembly, 
lest they should seem to acknowledge that the royal prerogatives 
had devolved on them. To whichever of the factions that then 
divided and distracted the kingdom Churchmen attached them- 
selves, it seemed always to be granted that the civil power carried 
the ecclesiastical with it. 

In calling the Assembly, the Parliament took pains to declare 
that it “was not designed for a national synod or representative 
body of the clergy, but only as a committee or council to the Par- 
liament, to give their opinion touching such church matters as the 
houses should lay before them; they had no powers of them- 
selves to make laws or canons, or determine controversies, in 
matters of faith. They were to enter upon no business but what 
the Parliament appointed ; and when they had done, they were to 
offer it to the two houses only as their humble advice.” The 
position assumed by Parliament, and acquiesced in by the divines, 
was, that the church has no independent and substantive being, 
but exists only as an appendage to the state ; and though a minis- 
try and hierarchy are necessary to its perfect development, yet the 
church is found in all the perfection of its attributes in the civil 
government. Accordingly, it was held to be the province of the 
Parliament, by virtue of its revolutionary authority, to prescribe a 
faith for the consciences, and to impose a discipline upon the con- 
duct, of the entire nation, with no other aid from the proper minis- 
ters of the church than the “ humble advice” of a few individuals, 
when Parliament chose to ask it. One is at a loss which most to 
admire, the arrogance of the one party, or the tameness of the 
other. It must, however, be remembered that such was the 
Vou. VIII.—37 
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fashion of the times and the nation. Both Churchmen and 
lawyers had been so long used to view matters in this light that 
these assumptions were made and submitted to without any con- 
sciousness of arrogance on the one hand, or of degradation on 
the other. 

The state of polemical theology at that time requires a passing 
notice, especially as a great part of the Assembly’s labors related to 
that subject. The doctrines of the early English reformers were 
peculiarly plain, and free from excessive refinements. Perhaps 
at no time since the days of the apostles have the great truths of 
Christianity been set forth with more clearness and purity, than 
was done at the period of the Reformation by the divines of the 
Church of England. It was no human system of theology that 
they taught, nor can it be identified with any school of divinity. 
Yet from the beginning there was a manifest tendency toward 
Calvinism. This was caused, in a great degree, by the high re- 
putation of the writings of Augustine, then much used, as were 
also those of the proto-reformer Wicliff, with the same effect. 

The same tendency was also manifest on the continent. Luther 
was an ardent admirer of Augustine, whose opinions he adopted 
without much discrimination. In France and Switzerland, the 
doctrine of predestination was yet more prevalent, and under the 
direction of him whose name is identified with that system, it had 
become an integral article in the creed of the reformed churches 
in those countries. The intercourse of the English Protestants 
with the reformed churches of the continent increased their ten- 
dency toward Calvinism; but it was not till the exiles returned 
home at the accession of Elizabeth, that it was really ingrafted 
into the theology of the Church of England. When the Arminian 
controversy arose, the Calvinistic or Gomarian cause had decidedly 
the advantage in England. Doctrinal Puritanism was in high 
estimation at that time, among: both Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists. And though some of the deputation from England to the 
Synod of Dort came back thoroughly cured of Calvinism, yet the 
decisions of that assembly were generally acceptable in that king- 
dom. The English Church was rapidly hastening toward fatal- 
ism, the vortex of the whirlpool of predestination, when a counter 
current was felt in the high places of the hierarchy, that gave it 
another direction. Disgusted at the manners of the Puritans, the 
court and prelates, and, of course, the whole herd of sycophants, 
affected a great contempt for their doctrines, and called them- 
selves Arminians. This was the origin of the Laudean school of 
divinity, which is still sometimes called Arminianism, though it is 
37* 
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altogether another system from that taught by the great doctor of 
Leyden. This spurious Arminianism was the theology of the 
court party at the time now under notice; while a high-toned 
Calvinism prevailed among the better portion of the parish clergy, 
and with the more enlightened of the laity, both nobles and com- 
mons; and as moderation was not among the virtues of the age, 
its one-sided aspect rather favored than hindered its success. 

The calling of the Westminster Assembly is intimately con- 
nected with the civil and ecclesiastical history of the times. The 
bishops had supported the king in all his unconstitutional and 
oppressive measures of government, so that they and their order 
had become odious to the friends of liberty. In the Long Parlia- 
ment they were unanimously and stubbornly opposed to the de- 
manded reforms. Violent measures on the part of the commons, 
and great indiscretion on that of the bishops, first led to their ex- 
clusion from the House of Lords, and finally to the complete 
abolition of episcopacy ; and now the removal of the old hierarchy 
had devolved on the Parliament the duty of remodeling the eccle- 
siastical constitution—to aid in which that assembly was called. 

The instrument by which the divines were convened is dated 
June 12, 1643, and is entitled, “‘ An Ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament for the Calling of an Assembly of Learn- 
ed and Godly Divines and Others, to be consulted with by the 
Parliament for settling the Government and Liturgy, and for 
indicating and clearing the Doctrine of said Church [of England] 
from False Aspersions and Interpretations.” ‘The preamble de- 
clares that “‘ many things yet remain in the discipline, liturgy, and 
government of the church, which necessarily require a more per- 
fect reformation :” and as it had been resolved that “the present 
church government is evil, and justly offensive and burdensome 
to the kingdom; and a great impediment to reformation and growth 
in religion, and very prejudicial to the state and government of this 
kingdom ; they are resolved that it shall be taken away, and that 
such a government shall be settled in the church as may be agree- 
able to God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve 
the peace of the church at home, and nearer agreement with the 
‘Church of Scotland and other reformed churches abroad.” The 
ordinance then proceeds to nominate one hundred and twenty 
divines, residing in all parts of the kingdom, generally two from a 
county, who, with ten lords, twenty commoners, and six commis- 
sioners from Scotland, composed this advisory council. 

The depreciating style in which the Parliament speaks of the 
doctrine, discipline, and government of the church, might lead a 
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stranger to the language and sentiments of English divines and 
Churchmen of every age since the Reformation, to presume that 
these complaints were the carpings of a faction just now assuming 
the tones of authority. But they who are versed in these matters 
need not be told that such complaints have been made continually 
since the separation from the Papacy; and that, too, not only by 
captious Nonconformists and temporizing laymen, but also by pre- 
lates and all grades of ecclesiastical dignitaries. But the difh- 
culties in the way of the much-desired “more perfect reforma- 
tion” were more formidable than a superficial observer would 
suppose. It is often much easier to find fault with what is than 
to replace it by a better. The government of the church was con- 
fessed to be defective; but how was it to be remedied? This 
question it was less difficult to ask than to answer; and the 
justly apprehended strifes of factions might well have deterred the 
cautious, and suggested the inquiry whether the present evils 
were less tolerable than the threatened conflicts of ecclesiastical 
gladiators. 

In doctrines the case was yet worse. That the theology of the 
Church of England, as embodied in her Articles, is susceptible of 
‘indicating and clearing,” is very evident; but some may think, 
in view of its design, the ambiguity of the established formulary 
of faith is one of its chief excellences. In determining what are 
the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, agreeably to the rule of 
interpretation that all the parts of a discourse must be so construed 
as to harmonize among themselves, some pretty violent twisting 
must be resorted to somewhere. But then the thorough Pro- 
testant may interpret the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh ar- 
ticles by the eleventh, while the semi-papist may compel this to 
conform to those. The Calvinist will make all the rest quadrate 
with the seventeenth; while the Arminian will understand that 
agreeably to his notion of the rest. 

But the parliamentary theologians were not of this accomodating 
temper. They supposed that a confession of faith should be a 
plain and unequivocal epitome of a body of divinity, as held and 
taught by the national church. But when a system of theology 4s - 
fully ‘‘ cleared and indicated,” but few will concur in all its parts. 
What, then, must be the precise dimensions of the iron bedstead ? 
what the faith of a whole nation? However formidable this ques- 
tion may seem, the Parliament seems not to have feared it. They 
were ready to decide what might be believed and taught, and to 
set it forth “‘ with the sanction of authority.” 

Of the character of the body of men, whom the Parliament called 
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to their assistance at this time, the most discordant estimates were 
made by cotemporary writers, and the judgment of later times 
has been scarcely less divided. King Charles, in his proclama- 
tion forbidding the meeting of the Assembly, declared that “the 
far greater part of them were men of no learning or reputation.” 
Clarendon admits that ‘“‘ about twenty of them were reverend and 
worthy persons, and episcopal in their judgment: but as to the 
remainder, they were but pretenders in divinity; some were in- 
famous in their lives and characters, and most of them of very 
mean parts in learning.” Laud’s condemnation is equally sweep- 
ing, but peculiar. He states that “the greater part of them were 
Brownists, or Independents, or New-England ministers, if not 
worse ; or, at least, enemies of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England.” These wholesale denunciations destroy 
their own influences by their violence, and serve only to illustrate 
the power of prejudices even over the great and learned. His 
majesty’s censure is very general, and its statements are contra- 
dicted by clear and unquestionable evidence. Even Echard con- 
fesses that Clarendon’s account is unjust, especially as it relates 
to the morals of the divines; and the invectives of the primate 
scarcely deserve an answer, as it is well known that there was 
not a single Brownist nor New-England minister in the Assembly, 
and but a comparative handful of Independents. 

By another class of writers the highest and most indiscriminate 
praise has been lavished upon these divines—they have been ex- 
tolled as patterns of piety, prudence, and learning. Baxter’s remarks 
are worthy of notice, as the judgment of a moderate and discrimi- 
nating cotemporary writer, who, as he was of no party, was more 
than most men of that age free from party bias. ‘The divines 
there congregated,” says he, “‘ were men of eminent learning, and 
goodness, and ministerial ability and fidelity; and, as far as I am 
able to judge, the Christian world since the days of the apostles 
had never seen a synod of more excellent men than this synod and 
the Synod of Dort.” Baxter differed from the majority of the As- 
sembly upon several important points, both of theology and eccle- 
siastical polity, though his sympathies were, for the most part, 
with them; and doubtless many who think it very uncertain 
praise, will acknowledge the justice of his coupling the West- 
minster Assembly with the Synod of Dort. 

In the catalogue of the members of the Assembly are several 
names of great and enduring renown; and perhaps on few occa- 
sions has there been collected such a body of real intellectual and 
moral greatness as at that time sat down in Henry the Seventh’s 
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Chapel. The pen that could sketch the lineaments of their cha- 
racters would find, in so doing, a subject worthy of its powers ; 
and the product would be a portrait gallery of rare excellence, as 
well as great historical interest. 

Of the ten lords who sat with the Assembly, one was Edward, 
Ear] of Manchester, whom (then Lord Kimbolton) King Charles a 
short time previous had impeached, together with five members 
of the Commons, for opposing his high-handed acts of usurpation. 


He was soon after made Earl of Manchester ; and at the breaking — 


out of the civil war was placed at the head of the parliamentary 
army, and commanded in person at the battle of Marston Moor. 
He was of a gentle but dignified character, decidedly religiously 
disposed, with a moderate inclination to Puritanism. He favored 
the Independents, and was reckoned among their first friends in 
the House of Lords; but his prevailing prudence and moderation 
restrained him from all violent attempts at change. Another of 
the noble assessors was William, Lord-viscount Say and Seal— 
from first to last a most uncompromising opposer of the royal 
usurpations. In this country he 1s remembered as one of the 
original proprietors of the colony of New-Haven, and for having, 
conjointly with Lord Brook, (a kindred spirit,) given name to 
Saybrook. During the time of darkness, which, for nearly twelve 
years after the dissolution of the Little Parliament, shrouded the 
hopes of English patriotism, despairing of the emancipation of his 
own country, he contemplated a flight to the wilds of America, 
there to realize the dreams of Plato, or the Utopian realms of Sir 
Thomas Moore; but now his country demanded his presence and 
counsels, and he zealously responded to her claims. He was of 
respectable, though not brilliant, parts ; and united a deep religious 
tone of mind with a restlessness of spirit and incapacity for re- 
straint. He was thoroughly an Independent, and contributed all 
his influence to the advancement of that cause. 

The character of the assessors from the Commons is yet more 
remarkable, and the case affords ground to suspect that there was 
some little jealousy of the divines entertained by the Parliament. 
The withdrawal of such men from the sessions of the Commons, 
to co-operate with the divines of the Assembly, must have sen- 
sibly weakened that body; and it shows that the deliberations of 
the divines were esteemed of not less interest than those of the 
Parliament. Of the twenty commoners in the Assembly, the first 
notice is due to Selden—a prodigy of learning, especially Oriental 
literature and the entire circles of legal science, and a man of 
unimpeachable moral character ; for even the prejudiced Clarendon 
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says of him: “‘ He was a person whom no characters can flatter or 
transmit in any expressions equal to his merits and virtues.” He 
was then about sixty years old, in the maturity of his intellectual 
strength, admirable alike for immense learning, unwavering de- 
cision, and exalted moral worth. Next came Pym, the steady 
foe of arbitrary power and misrule—a scholar, a Puritan, and a 
devout Christian. There, too, was St. John, restless, designing, 
and having the wisdom of the serpent—a man to be feared by all 
his enemies; and Whitelock, commended by Clarendon for 
“eminent parts, great learning, and the openness of his cha- 
racter ;” and the Vanes—father and son—the former stable, digni- 
fied, and discreet; the latter, quick, profound, and fickle, of an 
unintelligible and doubtful religious character. 

Of the individual divines of the Assembly we can speak but 
very briefly. Dr. Twisse, the prolocutor, was a man of very con- 
siderable learning, and of many personal accomplishments ; but 
of moderate abilities, and ill fitted for the place assigned him. 
Mr. Charles Herle, who succeeded him, was a person of superior 
parts, and one of the leading spirits of the body. Of Drs. Light- 
foot, Goodwin, and Reynolds, and Messrs. Calamy, Coleman, 
Gataker, and Vines, it is sufficient to mention the names; they 
were all stars of the first magnitude, sufficient to illustrate the 
body with which they were associated, and, with many illustnous 
but less renowned persons, formed a galaxy of unequaled 
brightness. ! 

At a later period Scotland sent six commissioners to the As- 
sembly—two laymen and four divines. All the divines were men 
of learning and superior ability. Alexander Henderson was truly 
a great man—learned, discreet, calm, and self-possessed, distin- 
guished for dignity and comprehensiveness of mind. But he did 
not escape the plague of his times, for evidently he was as bigoted 
as a Scots Covenanter. George Gillespie was a young man of 
brilliant genius and great learning. Though the youngest mem- 
ber of the Assembly, he was acknowledged as the champion of 
the Presbyterian cause; and such was his confidence in his own 
powers that he fearlessly entered the lists with such men as 
Selden, Lightfoot, and Goodwin; and it was thought that the 
conflict was not always against him. Samuel Rutherford is a 
name still retained in the republic of letters, and too well known, 
both as to his excellences and defects, to require further notice. 
Robert Baillie, author of the ‘“ Letters and Journals,” spoke but 
little in the debates; but has rendered a valuable service by his 
graphic sketches of the Assembly given in that work. 
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- Before proceeding to notice the doings of this famous body, it 
will be proper to take a view of the parties into which its mem- 
bers were divided. In matter of doctrine, as has been already 
noticed, they were very generally thorough Calvinists ; but rela- 
tive to church government there was much less unanimity. The 
mass of the English nation had been educated Episcopalians ; and 
though many had been alienated by the cruel persecutions set on 
foot by the primates Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud, and many 
more by the recent conduct of the bishops in Parliament, there is 
still reason to believe that a considerable majority of all orders of 
community favored that form of church government. Several 
persons of distinction, who became leaders in the Presbyterian 
cause, were at first decidedly and avowedly in favor of a moderate 
episcopacy; and there is no good cause to doubt that the nation 
generally would have been satisfied with Usher’s plan of accom- 
modation. But the unyielding bigotry of the Scots in their ag- 
gressive zeal for Presbyterianism, joined to the Parliament’s 
necessities for their assistance in the civil wars, led to the sacri- 
fice of the episcopacy as the price of Scotland’s favor. Among 
the divines whom the Parliament summoned to the Assembly 
were several well-known advocates of the old hierarchy, though 
generally persons of moderate views, and of great discretion. Of 
that party were Archbishop Usher, Bishop Brownrigg, Drs. 
Morley and Hacket, afterward bishops respectively of Winchester 
and Litchfield, and others of considerable eminence. But as the 
king forbade the meeting of the Assembly, and threatened to visit 
with the utmost severity all who should disobey his mandate, the 
Episcopalians generally refused to attend. ‘There was not, there- 
fore, any decidedly Episcopalian party in the Assembly, though 
Selden boldly avowed his preference for a moderate episcopacy ; 
and many who took the Covenant explained that clause that re- 
lated to episcopacy, as referring only to the existing hierarchy, 
and not to primitive episcopacy. 

The Presbyterian party was strong from the first, and rapidly in- 
creased in strength during the early part of the Assembly’s existence. 
Besides the influence of the Scots, which was used most unscrupu- 
lously, there was a large native Presbyterian interest. Though pro- 
bably very few would have maintained Cartwright’s exclusive sys- 
tem, as the Scots seem to have done, the example of nearly all re- 
formed churches greatly strengthened them in their choice. Both 
Hampden and Pym are believed to have favored that system, and 
many other prominent members of the Commons were among its 
stoutest champions. 
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The Independents were a party few in number, but powerful in 
debate and skillful in management. Only five divines (at the 
head of whom was Dr. Goodwin) fully espoused that cause, though 
several others lent it a less-decided support. It was, however, the 
favorite system of the army, and had the countenance of Crom- 
well, and so triumphed at his elevation to the Protectorate. This 
system was an evident advance toward religious liberty, though 
some great advocates of it have been far enough from being 
practical friends of the rights of conscience. In the only instance 
where this system has been really established, bigotry and eccle- 
siastical tyranny assumed their worst forms and attained their 
fullest development. But the Congregationalism of the New- 
England colonies was a bastard independency, and deficient in one 
grand and essential feature of the genuine article—the right of any 
number of individuals to associate themselves together as a church 
without regard to other ecclesiastical organizations. 

The Erastian party was still more insignificant in numbers than 
the Independents, for there were but two decided advocates of that 
cause among the divines of the Assembly. These were Dr. Light- 
foot and Mr. Thomas Coleman; both eminent Oriental scholars, 
and men of superior abilities and great skill in debate. They were, 
however, seconded by the principal laymen of the Assembly and in 
Parliament. In Selden they had a tower of strength, and were 
equally heartily sustained by Whitelocke and St. John. But the 
strength of the Erastian cause consisted much less in its personal 
advocates than in the existing state of public affairs. It was inter- 
woven with the whole texture of the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
country, and had been recognized and submitted to by every mem- 
ber of that Assembly, who at the call of the civil power had re- 
sorted thither to do whatever that power should command. The 
Parliament held and exercised the supreme authority over the 
church, and were not disposed to surrender it. Here, then, was 
a real Erastianism to all practical intents and purposes; and 
whatever outward form the hierarchy might assume, while the 
power lay in the civil government, the ecclesiastical system must 
be essentially such. The Presbyterian party, especially the Scots, 
felt this difficulty, and fought against it with all their might, but 
could not induce the Parliament to admit the church to a co-ordi- 
nate authority with the civil government. 

The Assembly convened July 1, 1643, in the chapel of Henry 
VIII., at Westminster, (whence its name,) and was opened with a 
sermon by Dr. Twisse, whom the Parliament had named as pro- 
locutor, which was attended by both houses of Parliament. Before 
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proceeding to business, each member was required to take a vow, or 
protestation, that he would maintain nothing in doctrine but what 
he believed to be agreeable to the word of God; nor in discipline, 
that he did not conceive to conduce most to the glory of God, and 
the good and peace of the church. 

Soon after their first meeting the Assembly petitioned Parliament 
that a fast might be observed at an early day throughout London 
and Westminster; in which petition sad complaints are made of 
evils still existing in the church, and remedies suggested of the 
most exceptionable character. They especially desire that “the 
venting of false doctrines may be speedily suppressed ;”—a thing 
highly plausible in itself, but in its accomplishment the fruitful 
source of persecutions. This petition was in effect to let loose the 
bull-dogs of persecution against all classes of doctrinists who failed 
to shape their creeds and confessions agreeably to good doubly 
distilled Calvinism. Arminianism enjoyed the honor of the fore- 
most place in their Index Expurgatorius, as a pestilent and detest- 
able heresy. Nor did these grand inquisitors distinguish very 
accurately between the spurious and the genuine Arminianism; for 
poor John Goodwin was made sensible of his temerity in presuming 
to differ from the Synod of Dort, though his writings stil] stand as 
a monument of his evangelical orthodoxy. Another petition was 
for a ‘speedy and thorough proceeding against blind guides and 
scandalous ministers ;” which petition, when granted and carried 
into effect, caused the kingdom to resound with the imprecations 
of ejected ministers. The number cast out of their livings by this 
measure is variously estimated at from five hundred to two thou- 
sand. Many of these were notoriously incompetent, and grossly 
vicious ; but it is equally certain that to favor episcopacy, or the 
royal cause, or Arminianism, was equally offensive to the ruling 
powers, and not less certain to be visited with ejectment, if not 
further persecution. The fast was accordingly appointed, and the 
occasion improved by the Assembly divines to strike the drum ec- 
clesiastic in all the pulpits of London and Westminster. Fasts 
make an important item in the history of these times. They oc- 
curred almost weekly, and were conducted in a manner that in 
these days would be deemed intolerable. The opening prayer was 
often from an hour and a half to two hours in length, the sermon 
about as long, and the closing prayer another hour. The congre- 
gations, which were generally very large on these occasions, would 
assemble at eight or nine o’clock, and remain fixed in their places 
all the day, as if held by the charm of the prayers and sermons! 
The first business given to the Assembly by their masters was the 
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revisal of the Articles of the Church of England. These Articles had 
been framed with the manifest design of allowing some latitude of 
opinion among the members of the national church, and therefore many 
minor points in theology were left without any explicit determina- 
tion. It was now the purpose of the Parliament and the Assembly 
to remove any obscurity or ambiguity in their language, and to give 
them a more decided Calvinistic expression. Ten weeks were 
devoted to this business, when they had advanced no further than 
to the sixteenth article; the Scots commissioners then arriving 
persuaded them to abandon that work, and to undertake a more 
thorough revisal of the ecclesiastical constitution. The work thus 
begun by the Assembly, though abandoned before half done, is far 
from being destitute of interest. It shows what were the views 
and purpose of the English parliamentary party before they put 
themselves in leading strings to the Scots. The design “to ren- 
der their sense more express and determinate in favor of Calvin- 
ism” seemed indeed likely to be accomplished, though with more 
moderation than was exercised when the Confession was framed. 
The first, second, fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth, either remained wholly unchanged, or received only 
slight verbal alterations but little affecting the sense, though gene- 
rally designed to give them a Calvinistic leaning. The third arti- 
cle, relative to Christ’s descent into hell, is expanded, and so ex- 
pressed as to seem to disfavor the notion of the intermediate place 
of spirits. As in the original it declares nothing through inten- 
tional obscurity, so here it amounts to about the same by inanity. 
The seventh, relative to the Old Testament, specifies atu the ten 
commandments as included in the moral law, thus determining the 
contested point of the morality of the sabbath. The eighth, relative 
to the three creeds, is wholly omitted. The principal changes 
were made in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh articles; and though 
their form and verbiage are but slightly altered, yet by the interjec- 
tion of a few important clauses, and the modification of a few 
others, the plain, catholic truth of these admirable articles is per- 
verted into the narrow views and expressions of a party. 

The commingling of civil and religious affairs distinguishes all 
the proceedings of that period. While the Assembly was occupied 
with revising the Articles, the Parliament was endeavoring to en- 
list the Scots in their war against the king. The relations existing 
between Charles and his northern subjects were at that time far 
from amicable; but, unlike his quarrel with his English subjects, 
his difficulties with the Scots were purely ecclesiastical. The 
king, led on by the primate, Laud, had madly attempted to force 
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upon the Church of Scotland both the prelacy and the liturgy of the 
Church of England, and in so doing had aroused against himself 
the same power that had exiled his grandmother, (the unfortunate 
Mary,) and held his father in durance till he was liberated by as- 
cending the throne of the Tudors. Defeated in that insane attempt, 
he was compelled to make a dishonorable treaty with his rebellious 
subjects without being able to regain their confidence. The Scots 
were thus rendered jealous of their religious liberties, and more 
intent upon fortifying themselves against future encroachments. 
The similarity of the circumstances of the two kingdoms naturally 
gave rise to a mulual sympathy, which the English Parliament 
hoped to render available in the form of military services against 
the king. The Scots ‘Convention of Estates” stood adjourned to 
the 2d of August, at which time the General Assembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland was also to meet. To these august bodies it was 
therefore resolved to send a commission to solicit the co-operation 
of the sister kingdom in the efforts then making to secure the civil 
and religious liberties of both England and Scotland. To forward 
the design, the Assembly at Westminster addressed a letter to the 
Scots General Assembly, “setting forth the deplorable condition 
of the kingdom of England, which was upon the edge of a most 
dangerous precipice, ready to be swallowed up by Satan and his 
instruments.” ‘The advances of the English were not unaccepta- 
ble to the Scots, who had long and impatiently expected such 
overtures ; but to keep up appearances there must needs be a little 
coquetting on the one part and intriguing on the other. On behalf of 
the English Parliament the negotiations were conducted chiefly 
by Sir Henry Vane, junr., and by Messrs. Marshall and Nye for the 
Assembly ; and the whole resulted in bringing the Scots to make 
common cause with the Parliament in the civil wars. 

The Scots, however, and especially the General Assembly, were 
anxious to give the whole affair a religious aspect, so as to render 
it serviceable to their own ecclesiastical designs. ‘They accord- 
ingly interpreted the existing difficulties to be the effects of reli- 
gious causes, and concluded that the war was undertaken for re- 
ligion, and that the Protestant faith was in danger,—presuming 
that if the churches of the two kingdoms were embarked in a com- 
mon cause of danger and defense, there would be an increased 
tendency to uniformity in doctrine and discipline. With character- 
istic assurance, they demanded, as a condition of their uniting with 
the English, that they should dictate in two particulars—faith and 
discipline. The other party was ready to make almost any con- 
cessions in matters of religion, as the price of political advantages 
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and military succors. These negotiations gave rise to the famous 
Solemn League and Covenant. That instrument was at first called 
simply ‘‘the Covenant,”—as in its original form it was intended to be 
purely religious, and to embody the essence of Scots Presbyterian- 
ism. It asserted the exclusive divine right of that form of polity, 
and made its establishment, with its converse, the extirpation of 
every form of episcopacy, its great final purpose. But Sir Henry 
Vane, junr., could not be induced to commit himself and his con- 
stituents to an uncertain cause, and one too for which he had but 
little favor; and Mr. Nye, as subsequent developments proved, 
had quite another scheme of ecclesiastical polity at heart. A less 
explicit form of expression than the zealous Scots had dictated was 
therefore adopted, so as to admit by its ambiguity of greater lati- 
tude of interpretation ;—the Scots meanwhile presuming that all 
was safe, since it was agreed that all should be ordered “ accord- 
ing to the example of the best reformed churches,” which they 
understood of course to include their own. As finally adopted, the 
Covenant was a two-edged sword, designed and adapted to work a 
twofold revolution in England, and to confirm and guaranty the 
newly acquired immunities of Scotland. 

The Covenant was adopted by the General Assembly without a 
dissenting voice, and with many demonstrations of deep emotion 
and enthusiastic joy ; and the same day it was passed in the Con- 
vention of Estates with like unanimity. The document, having 
been duly subscribed, was given into the charge of a board of com- 
missioners then about to repair to the Westminster Assembly, to 
be laid before that august body and the English Parliament, for 
their concurrence and adoption. When proposed to that Assembly 
it was warmly opposed, especially the vow to seek the extirpation 
of prelacy. Dr. Featly objected that he could not abjure prelacy 
absolutely, as he had sworn to obey his bishop in all things lawful 
and honest, and moved to qualify the language of the Covenant by 
adding the words, “all unchristian, tyrannical, and independent,” 
to the term “‘prelacy;” but his motion failed. Dr. Burgess. ob- 
jected to several articles, and evidently disliked the whole instru- 
ment; and on his motion a parenthesis was inserted, defining the 
sense in which the word “‘prelacy” was to be understood—a sense 
by the way that the Scots never intended. Dr. Twisse, the pro- 
locutor, and Mr. Gataker, with several others, defended a modified 
episcopacy ; nor could the Covenant find favor with the Assembly 
till so worded as to allow that form of polity, to which many of the 
leading divines declared their constant attachment. It is manifest 
that at the arrival of the Scots commissioners a majority of the 
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Assembly were favorable to a modification, rather than the extir- 
pation, of their ancient form of church government; and it is un- 
questionable, that, but for their influence, the extreme measures 
of reform afterward adopted would not have prevailed. 

Whatever may be thought of the Covenant itself, the means by 
which it was forced upon the English deserve the most decided 
condemnation. First of all, it was made the only price of Scot- 
land’s aid to the Parliament in the civil war—aid which must be 
obtained, though upon dishonorable terms. In such times men’s 
consciences, especially those of the leaders of factions, acquire a 
wonderful elasticity, so that oaths, treaties, and covenants, are often 
made and broken with great facility. Both houses of Parliament 
received the Covenant without much difficulty and with great una- 
nimity. The Assembly was less pliable, and the most exception- 
able measures were used to induce the refractory to submit. Dr. 
Featly was arrested about this time, on a charge of having divulged 
to Archbishop Usher the proceedings of the Assembly, (but others 
thought his opposition to the Covenant was the chief cause,) and 
thrown into prison, where he suffered much, and died of the effects 
of his sufferings some two years afterward. Dr. Burgess was 
scarcely more fortunate; but his courage failed him when he had 
been suspended from his seat in the Assembly, and no doubt justly 
apprehended yet greater inconveniences should he remain steadfast 
in his opposition. One may readily imagine the system of annoy- 
ances that unscrupulous partisans would employ, in such a case, 
upon a refractory brother, and how infinitely uncomfortable would 
be the situation of any one who should firmly refuse to go all lengths 
with those who, for their own purposes, were driving on the revo- 
lutionary sphere. Men were then required to swear to do what 
many believed to be unlawful; still more, to be inexpedient; and 
about which most of all knew or cared but little. All ministers, 
whatever their ecclesiastical preferences or conscientious scruples, 
were required to forward the taking of the Covenant in their 
parishes ; and to have taken it was a prerequisite for any public 
employment, or even the exercise of the rights of a freeman, and 
no person could be ordained to the ministry without it. In Scot- 
land things were carried with a yet higher hand. All who refused 
it forfeited goods and rents, and incurred further discretionary 
penalties, and the more obstinate were actually declared enemies 
to their king and country. 

The presence of the Scots commissioners in the Assembly of 
divines, and the adoption of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
gave a new phase to public affairs. The revisal of the Thirty-nine 
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Articles was dropped; and, as many churches were vacant through 
the prevailing commotions, it seemed to be the first duty of the 
Parliament and Assembly to remedy so great an evil. But there 
were serious difficulties in the way. The bishops, to whom the 
law of the land had assigned the exclusive authority to ordain to 
the ministry, were all in the interests of the king; besides, the 
whole hierarchy had been abolished by Parliament, and doomed to 
extirpation by the Covenant. This brought up the subject of the 
nature of ordination, and necessarily called out the several parties 
of the Assembly. All admitted the validity of ordinations by pres- 
byters, but there was much difference on subordinate questions. 
The Episcopal interest was too small to offer any considerable 
obstruction; with the Presbyterians there was no difficulty in the case 
but want of power; but the Independents insisted on the concur- 
rence of the several churches in the appointment of their ministers. 
While these things were debated in the Assembly, the Parliament 
put an end to the strife by appointing a committee of ministers to 
ordain pro tempore; thus cutting by a single stroke of Erastian 
authority the knot which Presbyterian and Congregational logic 
had failed to untie. 

The next business that occupied the Assembly was the prepa- 
ration of a Directory for public worship. The liturgy of the Church 
of England has always been an occasion of offense to many of its 
most valuable members ;—to the Puritans of that age it was espe- 
cially distasteful. Their objections are summed up in the preface 
to the Directory, which the Assembly now submitted as a substi- 
tute for the Book of Common Prayer. They say: ‘“‘ Long and sad 
experience hath made it manifest that the liturgy used in the Church 
of England hath proved an offense, not only to many of the godly 
at home, but also to the reformed churches abroad.” This offense 
they declared to have been the occasion of much dissent, and con- 
sequent persecution, whereby many able and pious ministers had 
been excluded from the sacred office, and the cause of true piety 
greatly prejudiced. It is also affirmed that the liturgy had been 
the means of confirming many in their love of Popery, and that by 
it Papists were kept in the expectation that the whole church would 
again become subject to the pope ;—it had ‘‘ made and increased 
an idle and unedifying ministry,” and “ had been a matter of end- 
less strife and contention in the church, and a snare, both to many 
godly and faithful ministers, who had been persecuted and silenced 
upon that occasion, and to others of hopeful parts, many of which 
had been, and more still would be, diverted from all thoughts of the 
ministry to other studies.” ‘‘ Upon these considerations,” they de- 
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clare, ‘‘ we have resolved to lay aside the former liturgy, with the many 
rites and ceremonies formerly used in the worship of God, and 
have agreed upon the following Directory for all parts of public 
worship, at ordinary and extraordinary times.” ‘It has been ob- 
served,” says Neal, “that the Directory is not an absolute form of 
devotion; but, agreeably to its title, contains only some general di- 
rections, taken partly from the word of God, and partly from rules 
of Christian prudence: it points out the heads of public prayer, 
of preaching, and other parts of the pastoral function, leaving the 
minister a discretionary latitude to fill vacancies according to his 
abilities.” 

Simultaneously with the preparation of the Directory, the As- 
sembly was occupied in settling a form of church government. 
This gave rise to warm debates, and occasioned incurable divisions. 
At first, a moderate and simplified episcopacy was talked of, but 
the progress of opinions soon left that design far in the rear. ‘ Ex- 
tirpation” was the language of the Covenant toward “ prelacy ;” nor 
could the restricted application of that term, as used by the Assem- 
bly, change the minds of the Scots whose voices still swayed that 
body. The great principle of ministerial parity now prevailed 
among all parties, and was assumed and granted in all their dis- 
cussions. On subordinate points the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents were widely at variance ; though, after much disputation, 
a mutual compromise was attempted : but the peace thus procured 
was too hollow to be permanent. Indeed, a compromise, in such 
a case, could not result otherwise; for the Presbyterians claimed 
divine right for their whole system, which necessarily rendered 
accommodation impracticable. The Independents were easily out- 
voted ; but, by superior tact and forensic ability, and especially 
through the favor of Cromwell and the army, they effectually cir- 
cumvented the designs of their opponents. The Parliament became 
jealous of the lofty pretensions of the Presbyterians; the army 
menaced the Parliament and Assembly with petitions for liberty of 
conscience, till the Scots commissioners threatened to return 
home in sorrow and disgust. It was at this juncture that Milton, 
whose muse delighted in the whirlwind and tempest, sent forth his 
withering satire upon ‘The New Forcers of Consciences in the 
Long Parliament,” by which he has doomed their iniquitous de- 
signs to perpetual infamy, and given to the name of one of the 
Scots commissioners an unenviable immortality. At length a form 
of church government, according to the model of the Church of 
Scotland, was adopted by the Presbyterian majority of the Assembly, 
against the strenuous resistance of the Independents and Erastians. 
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But the great work of the Assembly, and that by which the 
greatest and most durable effects have been produced, was the 
preparation of a Confession of Faith. We have noticed the par- 
tially accomplished work of revising the Articles of the Church of 
England, which was laid aside at the instance of the Scots, who 
advised a more thorough and radical work. A committee to draw 
up such an instrument was appointed as early as May, 1645, who, 
having made incomplete reports at several times, reported finally 
in November, 1646. ‘The instrument thus produced bears the 
impress of the genius of Alexander Henderson, who, a few years 
before, had been engaged in a similar work for the Church of 
Scotland. This, therefore, was almost wholly a transcript of that ; 
and had it been adopted by the Parliament, the union of the two 
national churches would have been virtually accomplished. In 
the Assembly, the little band of Erastians opposed it with all their 
might, but could effect nothing till the subject came before the 
Parliament. Nor did the purely doctrinal portions pass with per- 
fect unanimity ; for though all the divines were Calvinistic in their 
notions, yet some objected to certain expressions relative to repro- 
bation, the imputation of Christ’s active righteousness, liberty of 
conscience, and church authority. After due deliberation, the 
doctrinal articles were approved by both houses of Parliament; 
but the rest were first recommitted, and afterward abandoned. 
The prize so long and earnestly pursued by the Presbyterians, 
though it had seemed to be almost in their hands, thus finally 
eluded their grasp; and the little body of Erastians rejoiced in 
gaining by the power of Parliament what was denied them by their 
brethren of the Assembly. 

That famous Confession is, in many particulars, a remarkable 
production. As a well-written instrument it may challenge a com- 
parison with any similar work. Its style and language are forcible 
and perspicuous—easily intelligible, and hard to be misconstrued. 
It is known to be most thoroughly Calvinistic; setting forth the 
more objectionable features of that system with undisguised frank- 
ness. ‘The subject of predestination, to use the words of a modern 
Calvinist, ‘‘is an abyss that calls rather for submission and adora- 
tion than discovery.” Not so thought the Westminster divines ; 
and accordingly they set themselves at work to sound that abyss, 
and to discover and define its chief points. The case presents a 
singular instance of the temerity of the pride of reason, and demon- 
strates its inability to solve the mysteries of divine truth. It may 
be very difficult by the force of logic to evade the conclusion of 


predestinarians ; it is equally difficult for them to reconcile their 
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own views to a sense of justice, and the revealed character of 
God. Both parties to this controversy have need to learn that 
some things are too high for them. If revelation discloses truths 
which threaten to clash in their remote consequences, it becomes 
us to leave those consequences to God, nor dare to dim the glory 
of his name by limiting his natural attributes of knowledge and 
power; or by so hiding his moral perfections as to make him ap- 
pear as an Almighty Tyrant. 

As to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, apart from the 
vexed question of the decrees, that Confession is worthy of all 
praise. Respecting the nature of the divine government, and of 
sin—the federal character of Adam, his fall, and the consequent 
original depravity and condemnation of his progeny—the nature of 
the atonement, justification by faith, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion—on all these points its statements, though occasionally dim- 
med by its Calvinistic drapery, are eminently orthodox and evan- 
gelical. Whoever adopts it as the formulary of his faith, though 
he may err as to certain speculative points, will be sound in all 
things essential to a saving appreciation of the way of salvation. 

Though this Confession of Faith failed to become the doctrinal 
standard of the Church of England, as by law established, yet it 
was far from being an abortion. In Scotland it was at once 
adopted, without amendment, by the General Assembly of the 
Kirk, and ratified by the National Parliament, and so has been 
perpetuated to the present time. It also continued to be cherished 
with an affectionate reverence by the English Presbyterians ; and 
at the Conference of Savoy it received the formal sanction of the 
dissenting Calvinists of the kingdom, with whom it is still regarded 
as their authoritative doctrinal standard. In America it became the 
basis of the Cambridge and Saybrook platforms, as well as the 
great doctrinal charter of the Presbyterian Churches; and is still 
generally acknowledged and adhered to by all classes of orthodox 
Calvinists ; thus rendering it the leavening principle in the mate- 
rial of a great proportion of the religious instruction of the nation. 

While the Confession was yet in the hands of the committee, or 
passing through the Assembly, such parts as had been approved 
were given to committees to be reduced to the form of catechisms. 
Two of these were finally completed; one larger, designed for 
public instruction from the pulpit, being a succinct but compre- 
hensive system of divinity; the other smaller, for the instruction 
of children and youth. The subject of church government was 
not introduced into these catechisms ; so that they occasioned but 
little dispute, and were both approved and sent forth by the Parlia- 
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ment. To those who approve the peculiarities of their theological 
views, these simple manuals of Christian doctrine must be above 
all price, and deservedly rank next to the Bible. It is not the least 
praise of this renowned Assembly, that they did not consider it 
beneath their dignity to simplify their doctrines, and adapt their 
statements to the young and the illiterate. It justly claims our 
admiration to see this great synod of learned and dignified persons 
and the Parliament of England, amid the tumults of civil war, 
concentrating their intellectual and moral energies upon such a 
task. 

The influence of the labors of the Assembly has been extensive 
and controlling over multitudes of the better portion of the inhabit- 
ants of the British Islands, and other parts, wherever the English 
language is spoken. To their formularies millions have owed 
their preservation from destructive errors, their theological know- 
ledge, and saving, sober piety. Up to that time the Puritanical 
party, and the distinctive principles of Puritanism, had no proper 
embodiment, but existed as a warring element in the national 
church. It now assumed a distinctive form, and a tangible indi- 
viduality ; and ever since has maintained its position, and exerted 
a most salutary influence in the world. By it the Romanizing 
tendency of the English Establishment has been kept in check : 
its opposition to the demanded uniformity has perpetuated reli- 
gious liberty ; while its deep-toned orthodoxy has stood as a bul- 
wark against the onsets of every form of seductive error. As it 
was only in Scotland that these formularies became really the 
doctrinal and disciplinary standards of the church, to that kingdom 
we must look for an exemplification of their practical tendency. 
On this point the language of one of Scotland’s worthies may be 
cited, as a felicitous statement of the case: “ By these,” (the 
Confession and Catechisms,) says the biographer of Alexander 
Henderson, ‘‘ these divines have erected a monument in almost 
every heart in Scotland. For two hundred years these have with- 
stood the attacks of infidelity, and even many severe wounds from 
the hands of their friends; yet is the Confession of Faith, un- 
shaken as the rock of ages, still found, on a sabbath afternoon, in 
the hands of our peasantry, dear to them almost as their Bible ; 
and the Catechism, carried morning after morning, by our sons 
and our daughters, to the parish school, (the plan of which Hen- 
derson devised,) that their contents may enlighten the minds and 
spiritualize the feelings of the rising generation. Next to the in- 
troduction of Christianity itself into Scotland, and the translation 
of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, the framing of the Confession 
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of our Faith, and of the Catechisms, has conferred the greatest 
boon on every Christian in our country.” 

We have, in the foregoing quotation, incidentally introduced a 
name which deserves more than a passing notice—Alexander 
Henderson. ‘Though many circumstances concurred to give this 
age an influence over later times, and though many master-work- 
men were engaged upon these venerable structures, yet he may 
be justly regarded as the ruling spirit of his age. It was not that 
his voice was always loudest in debate, nor that he could coerce 
men into a reluctant obedience to his own will; but, being a man 
of singular decision of character, and of an almost idolatrous devo- 
tion to his own religious sentiments, with great natural and acquired 
abilities, joined to a commanding but conciliating address, he left 
his impress upon whatever passed through his hands, and silently 
insinuated his own opinions into other minds. The commotions 
of the church of his native kingdom first called into public notice 
his transcendent genius. Prepared by long exercise in those 
troubles, he came to Westminster to mingle anew in the conflicts 
of contending minds, and to fashion the Church of England, then 
in a transition state, after his own cherished model. As a reformer 
he was “ radical,” but not “‘ destructive ;” for he was no less skill- 
ful to build up than strong to pull down. He discouraged the 
revisal of the old Articles of the Church of England, and advised 
an entirely new formulary of doctrines. He opposed a modifica- 
tion of the episcopacy, and insisted upon a pure Presbyterianism. 
Though co-operating and making common cause with Indepen- 
dents and Erastians against prelacy, he would, in no case, abate 
his exclusive claims for his own cherished system. His confidence 
in the goodness of his cause made him bold, and even pertinacious, 
in its defense. He appears to have been fully persuaded that his 
reasons for his own notions of church government were quite irre- 
sistible; and he was therefore positive in his conclusions, and 
impatient of contradiction. But, though never convinced by argu- 
ments, he would sometimes prudently yield to the power that he 
could not effectually resist, and suspend the purposes that he never 
abandoned. Against the vast learning of Lightfoot, the skill and 
erudition of Selden, or the majesty of his fallen prince, he was 
equally undaunted ; constantly asserting the exclusive divine right 
of his favorite Presbyterianism. He was evidently of that sort of 
men of which martyrs are made, and needed only a change of cir- 
cumstances to have given his name a high place among those who 
have sealed a good confession with their blood. Nearly every 
considerable production of that memorable period bears his im- 
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press. The Solemn League and Covenant was his own composi- 
tion. The Directory was formed under his eye. He wrote the 
principal part of the Confession of Faith with his own hand. And 
the form of church government which the Assembly attempted in 
vain to give to the Church of England was little more than a 
transcript of that which he had, a little before, drawn up for the 
Church of Scotland. But his labors were more than he could 
long endure, and, in the midst of his days, he fell a sacrifice to his 
strenuous fidelity to the cause he had espoused, and which he 
sincerely believed to be that of his divine Master. His country 
honors his memory as that of one of her chief benefactors; and 
the whole Christian world owes him a debt of lasting gratitude. 
Most of the business for which the Assembly was convened had 
been gone over, when, in the latter part of the year 1648, the final 
action was had on the Catechisms. But little, however, had been 
done to the satisfaction of those who at the first came up to that 
body with the most sanguine expectations. The days of the 
Assembly’s usefulness had passed, and it would have been well 
had the Parliament then terminated its being, or had they asked to 
be dissolved. The breach between the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents had widened, and become apparently irreparable. Their 
discussions were no longer the intercourse of generous minds 
laboring to elicit truth; but the bickerings and criminations of 
angry partisans contending for victory. The Parliament continued 
to exercise supreme authority in the affairs of the church; and 
nothing could be approved and ratified in the Discipline, Confes- 
sion, or Catechisms, that denied their right todo so. The Assem- 
bly, through the influence of a variety of causes, was going rapidly 
to decay. Many of the divines had returned to their parishes in 
the remote parts of the kingdom, and public expectation was no 
longer directed to them. A new and formidable enemy to both 
that body and the Parliament began to appear in the army, now 
clamoring for a republic, and religious toleration. In the latter 
part of the year 1647 the Scots took formal leave of the Assembly, 
after an interchange of civilities, and returned home; but little 
satisfied with what had been effected, and entertaining but faint 
hopes of the future. Henderson had gone some time previous, 
first, to Newcastle, in the vain hope of inducing the captive monarch 
to become a Presbyterian; and thence to Edinburgh, where, after 
a few weeks, he sickened and died. ‘The Scots General Assembly, 
in August of the same year, ratified the Confession of Faith, and 
a year later the Catechisms; the Directory, and Form of Church 
Government, had been previously adopted, and reduced to practice. 
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The business of the Assembly was now virtually at an end. 
They had performed the work assigned them, and submitted what 
they had done to the Parliament, to be approved, modified, or re- 
jected. But the power of the Parliament was declining scarcely 
less rapidly than that of the Assembly, and universal confusion 
again threatened the distracted church and kingdom. A proposi- 
tion to obtain the king’s sanction for the Assembly, with the addi- 
tion of twenty Episcopalian divines, was talked of, but failed ; and 
that once powerful and illustrious body for some time dragged on 
a feeble and useless existence, without either dignity or employ- 
ment. The few members who remained continued, at intervals, 
their formal but useless sessions, till February 22d, 1649, when 
they were changed to a committee for examining candidates for 
vacant churches.- Thus terminated the labors of the Assembly of 
Divines, after they had sat five years, six months, and twenty-two 
days, and had held one thousand one hundred and sixty-three ses- 
sions. In its new character, the committee of triers continued to 
hold their meetings for three years longer, till Cromwell forcibly 
dissolved the Long Parliament; and so the committee, the poor 
remains of the famous Westminster Assembly of Divines, ceased 
to be. In its origin, progress, and end, it was like a meteor burst- 
ing suddenly into being, and beaming with unwonted splendor for 
a season, till again lost in the surrounding gloom, now rendered 
more intense by the departed radiance. Not so, how ver, were 
its effects : but, like the genial showers and the gentle sunshine of 
early spring, it imparted life and strength to what had seemed 
utterly dead ; and, though lost again among the lingering blasts of 
winter, it was the pledge of the coming summer, and the seed- 
time of that harvest whose reaping is yet in progress. 





Arr. VII.—Methodist Hymnology ; comprehending Notices of 
the Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley, G-c. With 
Critical and Historical Observations. By Davin Creamer. 
New-York. 1848. 


In the number of this journal for April, 1844, appeared the first 
extended criticism of the Methodist Hymn-book. In the year fol- 
lowing a small volume, entitled, ‘‘ Wesleyan Hymnology ; or, a 
Companion to the Wesleyan Hymn-book,” was published in 
London. We have now before us the result of six years of ab- 
sorbing study of this subject, by a lay member of our church, in a 
neatly printed volume of four hundred and seventy pages, duo- 
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decimo. Having availed himself of the critical labors of his pre- 
decessors, and given the whole subject a patient and protracted 
investigation, Mr. Creamer’s work may be considered hereafter as 
a standard authority on the subject of which he treats; and al- 
though there still remain disputed questions as to the authorship 
of some of the hymns, and there will ever be diversity of opinion 
as to their relative beauty and excellence, we hold ourselves and 
the church largely his debtors for this most interesting and in- 
structive volume. 

The work is divided into three parts. In the first, we have 
brief biographical and critical sketches of most of the authors from 
whom the poetry in our standard Hymn-book has been selected ; 
and in the second, a chronological arrangement of the poetical 
productions of Charles and John Wesley, interspersed with his- 
torical observations and critical remarks. Our readers generally 
have, perhaps, little idea of the number and extent of the poetical 
publications of the two brothers ; and our intention, in the present 
article, is, mainly, to follow our author in a rapid statement of the 
volumes issued by them. 

Their first publication was “‘ A Collection of Psalms and Hymns. 
London: Printed in the Year mpccxxxviu.” This volume our 
author has not seen. It is exceedingly rare; and all we know of 
it is derived from the statements of Mr. Jackson, and an inci- 
dental allusion in an article on ‘‘ Methodism in Former Days,” 
published in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 1845. It-con- 
tained twenty-three psalms and forty-six hymns, most of them, 
however, selected from other authors, and was sold for eight pence. 

To this succeeded, in the following year, (1739,) a duodecimo 
volume of two hundred and twenty-three pages, entitled “‘ Hymns 
and Sacred Poems. By John and Charles Wesley.” The poetry 
is not, however, entirely the production of the two brothers. 
There are twenty poems from Herbert, six written by Gambold, 
one by Dr. Hicks, one by Dr. More, and two by Samuel Wesley, 
senior. In this volume is contained a “ congratulation to a friend, 
upon believing in Christ.” It bears unmistakeable evidence of its 
authorship, and is said to have been addressed by Charles to his 
brother John just after he had experienced the blessing of justifi- 
cation by faith. The reader will be pleased if we transcribe a 
few stanzas :— 


“ Bless’d be the Name that sets thee free, 

The Name that sure salvation brings! 
The Sun of righteousness on thee 

Has rose, with healing in his wings: 
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Away let grief and sighing flee ; 


Jesus hath died for thee—for thee ! 
& % * * * 


*¢ Still may his love thy fortress be, 

And make thee still his darling care, 
Settle, confirm, and ’stablish thee,— 
On eagles’ wings thy spirit bear, 
Fill thee with heavenly joy, and shed 

His choicest blessings on thy head. 


“Thus may he comfort thee below, 
Thus may he all his graces give : 
Him but in part thou here canst know, 
Yet here by faith submit to live ; 
Help me to fight my passage through, 
Nor seize thy heaven, till I may too.” 


In this volume first appeared forty-nine of the hymns now found 
in the Methodist Hymn-book, including twenty-two translations 
from the German, one from the Spanish, and one from the French. 
Mr. Creamer inclines to the opinion that all these translations 
were made by the elder brother, although we cannot help believing, 
with the late Richard Watson, that there is in many of them “ in- 
ternal evidence of Charles’s manner ;” and although it has been 
said that we have no evidence at all that Charles ever studied the 
German language, yet were there, in his day, rude and literal 
English versions of many of the German hymns, which he may 
have used in the preparation of his own inimitable verses. That 
John wrote some of them is clear; but the question as to which, 
and how many, will probably never be settled. 

Our author was probably napping when he intimates that the 
hymn beginning, * 


** Thou true and only God, lead’st forth,” 


is found only in the Wesleyan Collection. It is the second part 
of 207 in our book, as indeed he himself states on a preced- 
ing page. 

In a third volume, issued by the two brothers in 1740, entitled 
‘‘Hymns and Sacred Poems,” are found eighteen stanzas “On 
the Anniversary of One’s Conversion,” from which was taken the 
well-known hymn, the first in our own and in the Wesleyan Col 
lection :— 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing,” &c. 


In this volume were also four hymns, “all of which,” says our 
author, ‘“‘ were probably addressed to Mr. Whitefield.” One of 
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them, written on his second embarkation for America, we deem 
well worthy of a place in the new selection now in process of 
preparation by a committee appointed by the late General Confer- 
ence. We would entitle it, “On a Voyage :”— 


“Glory to Thee, whose powerful word 
Bids the tempestuous winds arise : 
Glory to thee, the sovereign Lord 
Of air, and earth, and seas, and skies! 


“ Let air, and earth, and skies, obey, 
And seas thine awful will perform : 
From them we learn to own thy sway, 
And shout to meet the gath’ring storm. 


“‘ What though the floods lift up their voice, 
Thou hearest, Lord, our louder cry : 
They cannot damp thy children’s joys, 
Or shake the soul, when God is nigh. 


‘“‘ Headlong we cleave the yawning deep, 
And back to highest heaven are borne, 
Unmoved, though rapid whirlwinds sweep, 
And all the wat’ry world upturn. 


** Roar on, ye waves! our souls defy 
Your roaring to disturb our rest : 
In vain t’ impair the calm ye try, 
The calm in a believer’s breast. 


“‘ Rage, while our faith the Saviour tries, 
Thou sea, the servant of his will ; 
Rise, while our God permits thee rise : 
But fall when he shall say, ‘ Be still!’ ” 


Two years had hardly elapsed when a fourth volume, bearing the 
same title, was issued by the brothers. The poetry is almost en- 
tirely from the pen of Charles; and from it have been taken mere 
of our standard hymns than from any other single volume. Among 
others in our collection :— 


“179. Arise, my soul, arise. 
77. Come, O thou Traveler unknown. 

136. Fountain of life, to all below. 

156. Jesus, my strength, my hope. 

303. O for a heart to praise my God. 

331. O glorious hope of perfect love. 

415. Try us, O God, and search the ground. 
378. Vain, delusive world, adieu,” &c. 
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This last hymn, it will be remembered, has been attributed by 
many compilers to Hill; and, on the strength of these bold as- 
sertions, the author of the article in this Review, for April, 1844, 
gave him credit for it. We are gratified in being enabled to cor- 
rect the error, and assign it to its true source. 

In the year 1745 appeared a volume entitled “‘ Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper,” all of which seem to have been written by the 
two brothers. They are in number one hundred and sixty-six. 
A few of them had appeared in their previous publications. ‘ Al- 
though,” says Mr. Jackson, ‘they all refer to one subject, they 
are distinguished throughout by a remarkable variety of thought 
and expression. The flame of devotion by which they are ani- 
mated is bright and intense.” 

A volume, entitled “‘ HyMNs FoR THOSE THAT SEEK, AND THOSE 
THAT HAVE, REDEMPTION IN THE Bioop or Jesus Curist,” made 
its appearance in 1746. It was published anonymously, and 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by the biographers of the 
Wesleys. This was followed, in the succeeding year, by a tract 
of thirty-six pages, entitled ‘“‘Hymns or Petirion anp THANKs- 
GIVING FOR THE PRoMISE oF THE FatHer, BY THE Rev. Mr. 
Joun anp Cuartes WeEs.eEy ;” and another, styled ‘“‘ Hymns For 
Ascension Day.” 

In the year 1748 first appeared what is called the enlarged 
edition of the Psalms and Hymns, which were written almost en- 
tirely by Charles Wesley and Dr. Watts. Those by the latter 
are twenty-seven in number ; and most of them were altered more 
or less by the founder of Methodism. We notice a few of the 
more prominent emendations. In the hymn beginning, 


“And must this body die,” 

(554 in our collection,) Watts wrote in the second line,— 
‘This mortal frame,” 

altered by Wesley to,— 

‘‘ This well-wrought frame.” 

In verse third the substitution of ‘ ever” for “ often” is a mani- 
fest improvement :— 
“‘ And often (Wesley, ever) from the skies.” 


The fifth verse is, in the original,— 


‘“‘ These lively hopes we owe 
To Jesus’ dying love ; 

We would adore his grace below, 

And sing his power above.” 
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Thus amended by John Wesley :— 


“These lively hopes we owe, 
Lord, to thy dying love : 
O may we bless thy grace below, 
And sing thy power above !” 


The alteration of the last verse of our 44th hymn is not so 
happy. Watts wrote :— 


‘* And thy soft wings, celestial Dove, 
Will safe convey me home.” 
Wesley :-— 
‘* May thy bless’d wings, celestial Dove, 
Safely convey me home.” 


In the year 1749 Mr. Charles Wesley published two volumes 
of Hymns and Sacred Poems, bearing his own name only on the 
title-page. Our author appears to think this a sufficient evidence 
that all the poetry therein contained was of his own composition. 
We doubt the correctness of the inference, inasmuch as in those 
days there was little of that pride of authorship now so common; 
and it is most certain that in the previous publications bearing the 
names of the two brothers, there are poems by different writers 
without a hint as to their origin. We please ourselves at any 
rate with the idea that the hymn found in this volume, and trans- 
ferred to our book, beginning, 


“‘ How happy are they,” 


was furnished by another hand, and inserted in the volume against 
the better judgment of the great Methodist lyrist. The hymns 
selected from this volume, now forming a part of our standard 
collection, amount to more than one hundred. 

On occasion of the shocks of an earthquake in 1'750, a tract, 
containing hymns on that subject, was issued by Charles Wes- 
ley ; who, as our author tells us, was the author of the sermon on 
that subject, found, without credit, in the first volume of the Ser- 
mons of his brother John. To these succeeded, ‘“‘ Hymns for the 
Use of Methodist Preachers,” in 1758; ‘ Funeral Hymns ;” 
‘* Hymns for New-Year’s Day,” in which is found that well- 
known lyric, the authorship of which has been much disputed :— 


“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 
By many hymn compilers this has been credited to Toplady; and 


our author professes himself “ exceedingly gratified thus unques- 
tionably to verify its authorship.” 
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In 1756 appeared the second edition of “Hymns on God’s 
Everlasting Love ;” and two years afterward, “ Hymns of Inter- 
cession for all Mankind.” In the former are found several of the 
poet’s most admired productions; and from the latter also a few 
have been selected, which still retain a place in our standard 
volume. 

Five years later, in 1761, Mr. John Wesley published a selec- 
tion of hymns, with appropriate tunes, designed chiefly for his own 
followers. In his preface he says,— 

“‘T want the people called Methodists to sing true the tunes 
which are in common use among them. At the same time, I 
want them to have in one volume the best hymns which we have 
printed ; and that in a small and portable volume, and one of an 
easy price. I have been endeavoring for more than twenty years 
to procure such a book as this, but in vain. Masters of music 
were above following any direction but their own. And I was 
determined, whoever compiled this, should follow my direction ; 
not mending our tunes, but setting them down neither better nor 
worse than they were. At length I have prevailed. ‘The follow- 
ing collection contains all the tunes which are in common use 
among us.” 

During the next year the most voluminous production of Charles 
Wesley’s prolific muse made its appearance, being two volumes 
of hymns on select passages of Scripture. In the first edition 
they were two thousand one hundred and forty-five in number ; 
but were reduced afterward, by the omission of about one hun- 
dred, probably at the suggestion of his brother John. Our author 
quotes, as a specimen of the work, the following lines, founded on 
2 Chron vi, 36, “‘ There is no man which sinneth not :”— 


“No; every fallen child of man 
Must sin in thought, and word, and deed ; 
But bursting our oppressor’s chain 
When Jesus hath his pris’ners freed ; 
The dire necessity is o’er, 
And, born of God, we sin no more.” 


To these volumes our Hymn-book is largely indebted, among 
others for the hymns beginning,— 


‘“‘ A charge to keep | have.” 

‘ Be it my only wisdom here.” 

‘Come, let us use the grace divine.” 
“Father, I dare believe.” 

‘‘ Let not the wise their wisdom boast,” &c. 
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A collection of ‘‘Hymns for Children and Others of Riper Years” 
was published in 1766, of which a fifth edition was issued from 
the Conference Office, London, in 1842. Our author calls this a 
delightful little volume, and says :— 


“The question has often been suggested to the mind of the writer, 
why is it that the Christian world has shown so much more favor to 
the ‘Divine Songs’ of Dr. Watts, than to the ‘Hymns for Children’ of 
Charles Wesley? Why is it that thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, 
of editions of Dr. Watts’s hymns have been issued in this country, and 
hundreds of them from our own Methodist press, while not a single edi- 
tion of Wesley’s hymns have been published? Is it because the former 
work is so far superior to the latter? Such is by no means the case, 
as will fully appear upon an examination and comparison of the two 
works. The truth is, our own church has been shamefully unmindful 
of the merits and memory of her poet, perhaps because unconscious 
of the rich legacy bequeathed to her, and, it may be, her incompetency 
properly to appreciate the literary treasure. But the stigma should 
remain no longer. A brighter intellectual day is dawning upon the 
church, and her membership may now at least begin to appreciate the 
sublime productions of a sanctified genius, who anticipated by three 
quarters of a century the intellectual wants of the Christian world; and 
thereby furnished beforehand what is now acknowledged to be a desi- 
deratum in religious literature. Let the church, then, meet the emer- 
gency promptly by publishing forthwith an edition of Charles Wesley’s 
‘Hymns for Children:’ a more valuable boon could not be conferred 
upon the children, while others of riper years would also share in the 
precious patrimony.”—Pp. 207, 208. 


We commend these remarks to the attention of our Sunday- 
school editor, not being able ourselves to indorse the sentiment, 
as it has never been our good fortune to meet with a copy of the 
volume referred to. We will frankly aver, however, that we sus- 
pect our author, from his enthusiastic love of his favorite, overrates 
its value. If otherwise, it is indeed time to blot out ‘the stigma.” 

The next poetical production in the order of time is entitled 
“Hymns for the Use of Families, and on Various Occasions.” 
A new edition was published in London so recently as 1825, and 
the reader may form some opinion of its contents from a few of the 
titles of the hymns. They are as follows:—For a Woman in Tra- 
vail; Thanksgiving for her Safe Delivery; At the Baptism of a 
Child; At sending a Child to Boarding-school; Thanksgiving after 
a Recovery from the Small-pox; For a Persecuting Husband; For 
an Unconverted Wife; For a Family in Want, &c. Nineteen 
hymns from this volume are found in our collection, and a larger 
number in the Wesleyan Hymn-book. 

Another volume, bearing the title ‘Hymns on the Trinity,” was 
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issued by Mr. Charles Wesley in 1767. It contained one hundred 
and eighty hymns, arranged under the following heads :—On the 
Divinity of Christ; On the Divinty of the Holy Ghost; On the 
Plurality and Trinity of Persons in the Godhead; On the Trinity 
in Unity; and Hymns and Prayers to the Trinity. 


“ There lies before the writer a highly prized autograph copy of this 
precious little manual, in almost as perfect a state as when the beloved 
author, more than eighty years ago, perhaps at the earnest solicitation of 
some dear friend, traced with his own hand the few words which now 
add such additional interest to the volume, which is still more increased 
by the fact that it was published anonymously. The inscription is 
‘C. Wesley, April, 14, 1767.’ The volume has one hundred and thirty- 
two pages, is without a preface, and contributes the following nine 
hymns to the contents of the Methodist Hymn Book :— 


**213. Holy, holy, holy Lord. 
144, Jehovah, God the Father, bless. 
296. The wisdom own’d by all thy sons. 
690. Hail, co-essential Three. 
215. A thousand oracles divine. 
284. The day of Christ, the day of God. 
536. Spirit of truth, essential God. 
216. Come, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
214. Hail, holy, holy, holy Lord.”—P. 212. 


Following this publication in rapid succession, the poet of Me- 
thodism issued a small volume, entitled “Preparation for Death, 
in Several Hymns;” ‘Hymns written in the Time of the Tumults, 
June, 1'780;” a tract of forty-seven pages, entitled ‘‘ Hymns for the 
Nation ;” and one containing hymns for the special use of condemned 
malefactors. This, it is said, was the last poetical production he 
ever issued from the press, and in a manuscript note appended to 
one of these effusions Mr. Wesley says :—‘‘ These prayers were 
answered Thursday, Apnl 28th, 1785, on nineteen malefactors, 
who all died penitent.” 

Five years previously, wendy in 1780, Mr. Wesley compiled 
his large Hymn-book, entitled—and the title is still retained in the 
volume now in use among the British Wesleyans—A Collection 
of Hymns for the Use of the People called Methodists, by the Rev. 
John Wesley, A. M., some time Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox 
ford. It was published by subscription, in a duodecimo volume 
of about five hundred pages, and has undergone very little altera- 
tion since his death. In 1830 a supplement was added contain- 
ing 200 additional hymns, and the entire volume contains 770 
hymns ;—of which, according to our author, Charles Wesley wrote 
627; Dr. Watts, 66; John Wesley, 32; Doddridge, 10; Samuel 
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Wesley, Junr., 6; Samuel Wesley, Senr., 1. The remaining 28 
by various authors. 

We have thus rapidly glanced at the poetical productions of these 
highly gifted men, in the consecutive order in which they were 
issued from the press. For many very valuable remarks and cri- 
tical observations, we must refer the reader to the volume to which 
we have been indebted so largely. 

In the third part of his book, which occupies the larger half of 
the whole, our author notices each hymn in our standard collection, 
with the name of the writer when ascertained, and remarks critical 
and explanatory. The hymns of which the authorship is still 
doubtful are the following :— 


“49, Lord Jesus, when, when shall it be.” 


We agree with our author in doubting, from “ internal evidence,”* 
whether Charles had any hand in the production of these lines, 
although it appears in the volume published by the brothers in 1748. 
“The poetry is of very humble pretensions.”—Meth. Quar. Rev., 
April, 1844. For the same reason, as before intimated, we doubt 
the authorship of 
“¢86. How happy are they,” 

and see not why the doubt in the one case is not as well authorized 
as in the other. 


“©124. My hope, my all, my Saviour, thou,” 


is also by an unknown hand. We have met with it nowhere pre- 
vious to the date of the hymns published by Bishops Coke and 
Asbury ; and the same may be said of 

‘© 139. In boundless mercy, gracious Lord, appear.” 


The parody on the national anthem, 
‘6248. Come, thou almighty King,” 


was first published by Madan, and written perhaps by a corres- 
pondent whose name is, and will remain, unknown. It is not found 
in the English Hymn-book, but will probably remain in ours, says 
our author, ‘‘so long as we shall continue a church militant.” We 
have no recollection of ever having heard it sung. 


‘6273. O thou God of my salvation,” 
is another, of which the authorship is unknown. The last two 


* This is our author’s own language ; although, in his “list” on pp. 84, 91, 
the hymn is not referred to, leaving it to be understood that then he deemed it 
unquestionably Charles Wesley’s. 
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stanzas are inferior to the others. It is found in the volume pre- 
pared by Coke and Asbury; as is also 


“391. Peace, troubled soul, thou need’st not fear,” 
of the writer of which we are also ignorant. 
“487. All hail! happy day,” 


was written, we should say from internal evidence, by the author 
of 86. They are in the same metre, and several parallels might be 
pointed out. Thus compare verse 1 of 487, 


‘“* How can we refrain 
For to join the glad strain,” 


with verse 2 of 86, 


‘‘' When my heart it believed, 
What a joy I received.” 


The expletives are in each case equally necessary, and equally 
expressive. 
So again, notice the fire of the poet in verse 6 of 86, 


‘¢ My soul mounted higher 
In a chariot of fire ;” 


and in verse 7 of 487, 


‘He kindles the fire 
Whom the nations desire.” 


The curious reader may trace other coincidences, and will per- 
haps concur with the sentiment of the critic, who declares that 
‘fire will not melt out of him the opinion that Charles Wesley’s 
muse had nothing to do with the doggerel.” The best hymn in the 
volume among those of which the authorship has not been ascer- 
tained is 

‘¢547. My span of life will soon be done.” 


We have met with it in no other collection, and our author has 
been equally unsuccessful. Bating the suspected Calvinism of 
the fourth stanza, it is, by many of our people, much admired. 
Hymn 587, | 


‘‘ Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” 


is also of doubtful origin. Something similar may be found in 
Rippon’s collection, from which possibly it may have been 
manufactured. 
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Here we take our leave of this interesting and instructive volume. 
On several points of criticism we should differ with our author, 
and we doubt the correctness of his decisions as to the origin of a 
few of the hymns in our collection. It is more than probable, 
however, that he has reasons for his opinions which we should not 
be able, in all cases, successfully to controvert; as he is not only 
in possession of the largest collection of Wesleyan poetry to be 
found on this side of the water, but has devoted more time and 
attention to its study than any man, we suppose, in either hemis- 
phere. 





Art. VIII.—Loiterings in Europe; or, Sketches of Travel in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Prussia, Great 
Britain, and Ireland. With an Appendix, containing Obser- 
vations on European Charities and Medical Institutions By 
Joun W. Corson, M.D. One volume, 12mo., pp. 397. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Joun Murray’s shop in Albemarle-street has afforded the mate- 
rials for many nice books of travels. His Hand-books are so 
convenient that the tourist who is bound either to write long 
letters home for the amusement of his friends, or to make a book 
for the benefit of the community, would condemn himself for 
neglect of duty if he did not make good use of them. It is nota 
little amusing to track one of our reporting travelers through the 
little red-backed books of Mr. Murray, as the great bibliopole 
delights to be styled. 

Now Dr. Corson cannot be so tracked ; and we are glad to be 
able to say it. His book is anything but a mere string of favorite 
sights, gazed at with guide-book in hand, and described, or rather 
written about, accordingly. A great deal of it, to be sure, is made 
up of description ; but it is the clear, graphic description of a man 
with an eye for what is before him in nature and art worth seeing 
and telling about, not merely for what has been written down 
beforehand for the use of the market. It is no easy matter to say 
anything that people will listen to on themes so often handled ; 
and our author knows it :— 


“Not an inoffensive citizen can dress in black, addict himself to 
books, and cross the ocean, but on his return, through kind persuasive 
friends, he is in danger of writing a book of travels or delivering a 
public lecture. Yet every day makes the task of gratifying this thirst 


Vou. VIII.—39 
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for something new more difficult. It is hard to shine when the firma- 
ment is full of stars. It is not easy to catch the public ear when it is 
sated with eloquent sounds.”—Pp. 310, 311. 


The readers of the Christian Advocate and Journal will remem- 
ber the series of graphic letters from Europe which appeared in 
the columns of that journal under the signature of “J. W. C.” 
some two years ago; and we are sure they will be glad to learn 
that those articles are now put into a more permanent form in the 
volume before us. But a very great part of the work is composed 
of entirely new matter, some of it, indeed, much surpassing in 
interest and effect anything that appeared in the earlier letters. 
As a specimen of the pleasant and easy style of the writer, take the 
following—his entrance into Vienna, and first impressions there :— 


“We were unpacked from the cars and transferred to carriages 
drawn by horses, with which, in three or four hours, we scaled the 
mountains, and took the railroad again on the other side. All the pas- 
sengers seemed inveterate smokers. There was a regulation posted 
up in the cars obliging all persons to use pipes secured with a cover 
or lid from causing accidents by fire, and forbidding smoking, except 
with the consent of the company; but the inhalers being an over- 
whelming majority, always ruled. It was intensely cold; and the 
atmosphere inside the cars was at times perfectly thick.and dismal. 
Though never yet a partaker, I have always enjoyed the sight of the 
pleasure of smoking in others. I can conjure up the faces of dear 
friends that have never beamed so kindly, never seemed so contented 
with this sorrowful world, as when, after a social repast, or in the dim 
twilight, softly as the sighing of a fairy, curled from their lips wreaths 
of peaceful smoke. But my liberal sentiments were in vain; and, 
more than the most delicate German lady, I coughed and panted for 
an open corner of the window. Indeed, the ladies seemed to have 
admirably disciplined themselves to the puffing propensities of their 
partners. 

“ At last we reached Vienna in the midst of a furious snow-storm. 
I escaped from the cars, and took up my quarters at a clean, spacious 
hotel, as I fancied in the city. It was only the Vorstadt, a sort of 
outer city, extending like an immense suburb a little distance round 
the ancient walled city proper. Between this outside city and the 
inner one, there is an immense pleasure-ground a quarter of a mile 
wide, laid out with walks, and ornamented with trees, and extending 
like a belt round the whole of the old city. It is used for military 
exercises and other purposes, ai.d gives Vienna a different appearance 
from any city in Europe, constituting an immense breathing place, as 
it were, for the citizens. After crossing this broad, vacant space, you 
come to a ditch some twenty or thirty feet deep, inside of which are 
the defenses of the old city walls that anciently resisted the Turks ; 
and you enter by gates and gloomy passages into the Paris of Ger- 
many. Within, all is bustling gayety. Only with the evidences of 
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the lively pursuits of pleasure, there is more of stately magnificence 
than in the French capital. It is situated in the flat basin of the 
Danube, about two miles from that noble stream. The streets are 
narrow, but very cheery; the shops splendid; the houses massive 
and lofty ; and the streaming of gay throngs, and the dashing of rich 
equipages through every passage and square of the central or old city, 
keep the stranger in constant excitement.”——Pp. 223-225. 


But we wish especially to call the attention of our readers to the 
Appendiz to this volume. Many have written about Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, &c. You can have “descriptions of travel,” “pencilings 
by the way,” &c., to your heart’s content, in many other books ; 
but we know of no other book except this in which you can find 
condensed into a few scores of pages a satisfactory account of 
European charities, institutions for the poor, and of foreign hos- 
pitals and schools of medicine. Indeed, much search through va- 
rious books would not enable one to gain the same amount of satis- 
factory information on these interesting topics. It is real, practical, 
and useful knowledge which our author here gives us; and he 
deserves our thanks for the close observation with which he 
gathered his information, and the skillful and perspicuous way in 
which he has set it forth. 

The first lecture treats of charities for children. Our readers 


will be interested in the following description of what our doctor 
terms a “‘ nursing society” in Paris:— 


“ As you go from Pont Neuf to the Sorbonne, in one of the closest 
quarters of Paris, near the Rue de la Harpe, you may ascend a flight 
of stairs and enter a suite of rooms filled with cradles, swings, and 
toys. It is one of the establishments for the children of poor laboring 
women, termed créches, or cradles. Any mother having four children, 
and in indigent circumstances, is allowed, without charge, to deposit 
her infant offspring during the working hours of the day, while she 
goes out to earn something for their subsistence. Nurses are hired to 
attend them, who feed them with milk and suitable diet ; the mothers 
briefly visit them occasionally during the day, and at night return to 
take them to their homes. Sundays and holidays, of course, these 
curious infant asylums are empty. 

“Imagine, for a moment, the busy scene. The head-nurse is bustling 
about in the midst of her extensive family, as anxiously as a hen with 
too many chickens. Some are strengthening their limbs by crawling, 
and others their lungs by crying. A group are gathered, like lambs in 
a fold, in a sort of circular crib, forming a Juvenile Mutual Amusement 
Society. One of the nurses, perhaps, is teaching very young ideas 
‘how to shoot’ in natural history, by showing a wooden horse, and 
another is giving lessons in music on a drum. A few of the older 
children, who can just walk, are prattling away, and remind you of the 
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simple countryman who wrote to his friends in England, that in France 
even the little children spoke French. 

“The cheerful washerwoman that you see pounding away all the day 
long in one of the arks along the Seine, the rosy-cheeked matron, 
buried in hyacinths and mignonettes, in the flower market of the Cité, 
or even the poor rag-gatherer that goes drooping along, picking rubbish 
and bits of paper from the streets, is perhaps fondly dreaming of her 
charge in a neighboring creche. 

“In each of the twelve arrondissements of Paris is distributed one of 
these establishments.”—Pp. 311, 312. 


Notices are given also of the Parisian Foundling Hospital, of 
the German “ Kinder-bewahr Anstalten,” (Children-preserving 
Institutions,) of the House of Industry at Rome, and of the Monte 
Domini at Florence, in which latter establishment there is at least 
one very useful personage :— 


“The head matron of the girls’ department happened to be a lively, 
kind-hearted French lady. She was quite enthusiastic, and with par- 
donable pride boasted of the superior education of her young ladies, 
declaring they had regularly taken their degrees in housewifery. It 
appeared that they were systematically trained for domestic life ; and 
that, occupying themselves in each branch long enough to acquire it 
well before commencing the next higher, they learned in rotation knit- 
ting, sewing, spinning, weaving, and quite a circle of household pur- 
suits. Struck with their accomplishments, I ventured very naturally 
to ask the communicative matron the bachelor question whether they 
made good wives. I found her a perfect matchmaker. She stated that 
four or five marriages had recently taken place, and entertained me 
with quite a romantic account of the last. Amused with her descrip- 
tion, and recollecting that marriage in Italy was generally a cool mat- 
ter of convenience, arranged by the parents, with little previous ac- 
quaintance between the principal parties, further than a bare sight of 
each other, I inquired of her the way in which these poor-house affairs 
of the heart were commonly managed. She said that her young ladies 
went frequently under the charge of some one to take the air, and if any 
gentleman in the street saw one of the flock whose appearance he ad- 
mired, he was satisfied with this rank-and-file courtship, and as she did 
not commonly object to changing her condition, he popped the question, 
not to the fair, but the poor-oflicers, and, if accepted, they were forth- 
with married.”—P. 319. 


The Industrial Schools at Aberdeen, the Ragged Schools of Lon- 
don, and Francke’s world-renowned Orphan House at Halle, come 
in for full notices; but we have only space to mention them. The 
second lecture treats of the benevolent institutions for the relief 
of adults; and we refer our readers to it as full of interest and 
instruction. 

The concluding letter, on “ Foreign Hospitals and Schools of 
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Medicine,” is worth the price of the work, we should think, to any 
professional reader or medical student. Even for us, all uninitiated 
as we are, the author has made a topic, which at first sight would 
seem to be purely professional, both interesting and attractive. 

On the whole, we commend this work to our readers, not only 
as a pleasant and agreeable book of travels, but also as a valuable 
source of information on subjects not readily to be learned else- 
where. It deserves, and will, we trust, obtain, an extended cir- 
culation. 





Art. IX.—The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. New-York: Lane & Scott. 1848. 


Tuts article has been prepared for use, not for show. It proposes 
to state the changes made in the Discipline by order of the Gene- 
ral Conference of 1848, and is written mainly for the use of the 
ministers of our church. We shall be glad if one in twenty of 
them read it; and shall be obliged to any one who will scrutinize 
it with a view to detect errors and to supply omissions. 

Very few alterations have been made in the substance of the 
Discipline. No rule of the least importance has been struck out ; 
no change, even the slightest, of the spirit of our system has been 
admitted ; while, on the other hand, certain new features have been 
introduced to facilitate its workings ; and one or two old ones, that 
had lost their original place, have been happily restored. _ 

(1.) It is in the aRRANGEMENT of the matter of the Discipline that 
the principal changes have been made. We need not spend our 
own or our readers’ time in showing that a necessity existed for 
rearrangement; everybody knew that the book lay in confusion; 
everybody deplored it, and anxiously waited the remedy. We are 
happy to say that the work has been well done: a few places 
there are, indeed, (to be specified below,) which have escaped no- 
tice; but as a whole, the Discipline is now a well-arranged, sym- 
metrical, convenient manual ;—which it certainly never was before. 

On the second day of the session of the late General Conference 
a committee of five was ordered, (on motion of Rev. J. A. Collins,) 
“‘to arrange the Discipline.” ‘The committee appointed for the 
purpose were, Tobias Spicer, John A. Collins, Edward Thomson, 
H. S. Talbot, and James Porter. The committee was an excel- 
lent one, and did its work faithfully. But when we say that to the 
venerable chairman the credit is mainly due of the improvement 
that was made, we are sure that the other members of the committee 
will find no fault with us. The whole church owes a debt of gra- 
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titude to Mr. Spicer for the diligence and perseverance with which 
he has labored on the Discipline. To pick out its scattered ele- 
ments from their hiding-places in different parts of the work, and 
bring them all into their fit and appropriate connections, was a work 
requiring not only time and toil, but judgment and acuteness of no 
ordinary degree ; and all these the chairman has brought to bear 
upon his work. We say this merely from an inspection of the results 
—they speak for themselves; and we think it due to truth and justice 
that Tobias Spicer’s name should be connected, in the memory of 
the church, with this improvement in the form of our church laws. 

On the 3d of May the report of the committee of arrangement 
was presented, and adopted by the conference, subject to the re- 
view of a committee to edit the work, with authority to make any 
necessary changes. The committee, as subsequently appointed, 
consisted of T. Spicer, G. Peck, J. T. Peck, and J. M’Clintock. 
A few modifications of the general arrangement were made by this 
committee, but the mass of the work had been done before; and 
had it not been, there was not time for careful revision, as the de- 
mands of the church made it necessary that the work should go to 
press immediately. 

It is unfortunate that the principal merit of the new edition, 
namely, its arrangement, is not clearly shown in the Table of Con- 
tents, which does not contain the chapter headings at all. This 
remark, however, applies only to the jfirst impression from the 
stereotype plates; as we have prepared a full Table of Contents 
and a copious Index, which will appear in all future impressions. 
The following exhibition of the outline will show that it is not only 
clear and useful, but logical. 


Part I.—Oricin, Doctrines, AND ADMINISTRATIVE RULEs. 


Chap. I.—Origin and Articles of Religion. 
II.—General Rules, and Reception of Members. 
IlI.—Of the Conferences. 
IV.—Of the Ministers. 
V.—Of the Means of Grace. 
VI.—Of the Instruction of Children. 
VII.—Of Dress and Marriage. 
VIII.—Of bringing Ministers and Members to Trial. 


Part I1.—Tue Rrirvat. 


Chap. I.—The Order of Baptism. 
II.—The Lord’s Supper. 
III.—Forms of Ordination. 
IV.—The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. 
V.—Order of the Burial of the Dead. 
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Part II].—Temporat Economy. 


Chap. I.—Of the Boundaries of the Annual Conferences. 
II.—Of Churches and Church Property. 
I1J.—Of Support and Supplies. 
IV.—Of the Support of Missions. 
V.—Of the Chartered Fund. 
VI.—Printing and Circulating of Books. 
VII.—Of Slavery. 


With the above arrangement we think but few faults can be 
found. One or two amendments strike us as desirable, and we 
here mention them for future use. 

(1.) The general outline, we think, would be clearer and better 
if divided into four heads, namely,— 

Part I. Oricin, Doctrines, AnD Basis or MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE CHURCH. 

Part IJ. GovERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Part III. Rirva. or tue Cuurcu. 

Part IV. Temporat Economy or THE Cuurcu. 

This outline, we think, would be at once more philosophical and 
practical. 


(2.) In the subordinate adjustment of parts a few changes are still 
necessary. The theory of the new arrangement designs, as we under- 
stand it, to bring under each head in the book everything that properly 
belongs to that head. When this cannot be done directly, it ought 
to be done at least by references. We furnish the following ob- 
servations of our own as contributions toa future revision. If others 
will do the same and send them on to the editor, they will be care- 
fully preserved, and, if necessary, printed before the session of the 
next General Conference, to be used by that body at its option. 


PART I. 
1. Under the head “Annual Conferences,” p. 29, there should 
be a question, “‘ Who shall preside at the Annual Conferences ?” 
—the answer to be furnished from question 3, answer 1, p. 33, and 
from question 4, answer 4, p. 36; this last being now out of place. 
Under the same head, p. 30, at the end, there should be references, 
at least, to the duties laid upon the Annual Conference by Part iii, 
chap. iv, pp. 177, 181. 


Chap. iii, $4, “Of the Quarterly Conferences,” is deficient in seve- 
ral points, and redundant in others. The first five lines on p. 37 
should be transferred to p. 31, and put in question and answer di- 
rectly after question 2 and answer. Answer 2 to question 3 should 
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be struck out, as it is fully covered by answer 6. Answer 3 should 
be strengthened by inserting—‘‘ which estimate shall be subject to 
the action of the Quarterly Meeting Conference”—from p. 167. 
Answer 4 should embrace all of answer 5 except the first four lines 
and ahalf. At the end of the section there should be statements 
referring to answer 17, p. 53; to answer 2, p. 168; to answer 3, 
p. 176; to answer 6, p. 179; and to answer 8, p.181. Many quar- 
terly conferences, we have no doubt, will fail to act upon these 
missionary duties, all important as they are, simply because they 
are not referred to under their appropriate head. 


Chap. iv, § 2, answer 6, p. 37, should contain a distinct reference 
to article 3, p. 1776, and to article 6, p. 179. 


Chap. iv, § 3, is, we think, the proper place for question 3, p. 
39, and also for the proviso on p. 40, now inserted in§ 4. And 
§ 4 should contain a provision for the time of probation for deacon’s 
orders, and also the N. B. on p. 45. The last paragraph of § 8, 
on page 45, should be transferred to § 9, 10, or 11. 


Chap. iv, § 11, answer 4, p. 51, should contain a reference to 
chap. v, § 3, answer 1, p. 73. The whole matter in regard to dis- 
putes, non-payment of debts, insolvencies, &c., (answer 10, pp. 
54, 56,) should be transferred to chap. viii, and the title of that 
chapter enlarged accordingly. On page 57, after answer 13, there 
should certainly be at least references to articles 3, 4, and 5, p. 80, 
and to article 7, p. 180. Few preachers think of looking through 
the Discipline for more duties than those laid upon them under the 
specific head of “duty.” 


Chap. vii, “‘ Of Dress and Marriage,” should, we think, be trans- 
ferred to chap. ii, § 2, or to chap. iv, § 11, or else struck out. 


PART III. 
Chap. iii, § 4, should contain references to § 5, art. 2, and to 


§ 6, answer 2. 
Chap. vii should be transferred to Part I. 


Turning now to the changes made in the Discipline itself, either 
in SUBSTANCE OF LANGUAGE, we know no better way of bringing 
them to the notice of our readers, and of recording them advan- 
tageously for the use of the future historian of the Discipline, than 
to take up the old edition and notice the modifications made upon its 
pages in order. Our references are made to the 32mo. edition 
of 1844. 
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Page 23. Ch. i, § 3, ques. 6, ans. 6, 


‘«‘ Who have been elected by the suffrages of the General Conference to 
exercise the episcopal office, and superintend the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America ?” 


is struck out. 


Page 25. Same §, ans. 14, 
“What numbers are in society?” is changed to, “ What is the number 
of members, and what of probationers, in society ?”’ 
A most happy change. Hereafter the number of members will 
be reported separately from that of probationers ; and thus one 
great source of fluctuation in our reports of membership will 
be avoided. 
Same page. The seventeenth sub-question is altered slightly, so 
as to conform to the duty of preachers toward our own Sunday- 
School Union. 


Page 27. Additions are made, authorizing the Bishops to station, 
for more than two years, the 
*¢ editors at Auburn and Pittsburgh ;’ missionaries among the ‘ Welsh, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and other missionaries among foreigners, (not in- 
cluding the Germans,) where supplies are difficult to be obtained ;’ and 


also preachers at ‘naval stations.’ They are also authorized to appoint 
‘an agent for the German Publishing Fund.’ ” 


Page 37. Question 1, 


‘“‘ How is a preacher to be received ?” is changed to, “ How is a preacher 
to be received on trial?” 


Page 40. To question 4, 


‘‘ What method do we use in receiving a preacher at the conference ?” 
are added the words, “ into full connection.” 


Page 41. Lines 3-8, requiring the giving of the form of Dis- 
cipline, &c., have been struck out. 
(The whole section, [9,] which was a notable instance of the 
accidental confusion which had crept into the Discipline in the 
course of years, has now been divided into two, namely, “ Of the 
Method of receiving Traveling Preachers on Trial,” and “ Of re- 
ceiving Traveling Preachers into Full Connection ;” and the ne- 
cessary changes of arrangement made accordingly.) 


Page 44. Article 9. After the clause, 


“To take an exact account of the members of society,” the words, “and 
of the probationers,” 


are added. 
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Page 45. A new rule is inserted, (18, on p. 53 of new edition,) 
making it the preacher’s duty 


‘to take an annual collection in each of his appointments in behalf of the 
Sunday-School Union.” 


Page 62. The clause, 


“¢ Rach quarterly conference shall be deemed a board of managers, having 
supervision of all the Sunday schools and Sunday-school societies within 
its limits, and shall be auxiliary to the Sunday-School Union of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church,” 


is altered to, 


‘ach quarterly conference shall have supervision of all the Sunday 
schools and Sunday-school societies within its bounds, which schools and 
societies shal] be auxiliary to the Sunday-School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 


Page 63. Ali after the word “conference,” in the fourth line, 
down to ‘‘ Union,” at the end of the paragraph, is struck out. 


Page 67. The title, 


“Of the Method by which Immoral Traveling Ministers or Preachers 
shall be brought to Trial, found guilty, and reproved or suspended, in the 
Intervals of the Conferences,” 


is altered to, 


“‘ Of the Method of Proceeding against accused Traveling Ministers or 
Preachers.” 


Same page. The answer is divided into two—one specifying the 
mode of procedure in the interval of the annual conference ; and 
the other, the mode, if the charge be made, at the conference 
itself. The effect of this very advantageous change can be best 
seen by reference to the new edition, pp. 84, 85. An important 
addition makes it the duty of the presiding elder, in the case of 
a trial in the interval of conference, to 


‘“‘ cause a correct record of the investigation to be kept, and transmitted 
to the annual conference.” 


And the second answer (which is new) provides, in case of a 
charge preferred at the conference, that 
“the case may be referred to a committee, in the presence of a presiding 
elder, or a member appointed by the bishop in his stead, who shall cause 
a faithful record of the proceedings and testimony to be laid before the 


conference ; on which, with such other evidence as may be admitted, the 
case shall be decided.” 


Page 68. The following new provision is inserted, (see new ed., 
p. 86, quest. 3 :) 
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‘‘ What shall be done when a member of an annual conference fails in 
3 business, or contracts debts which he is not able to pay ¢ 

; “ Answ. Let the presiding elder appoint three judicious members of the 
; church to inspect the accounts, contracts, and circumstances of the sup- 
posed delinquent, and if, in their opinion, he has behaved dishonestly, or 
; contracted debts without the probability of paying, let the case be dis- 
posed of according to the answer of question 1 of this section.” 


i Page 69. Quest. 4, is altered from, 


‘¢ What shall be done with a member of an annual conference who con- 
ducts himself in a manner which renders him unacceptable to the people 
as a traveling preacher?” 


PEN PAL rk 


: “ Quest. 5. What shall be done when a traveling minister is accused of 
: being so unacceptable, inefficient, or secular, as to be no longer useful in 
his work ?” 


And the answer is abbreviated to the following :— 


| 3 “ Answ. The conference shall investigate the case, and if it appear that 
the complaint is well founded, and the accused will not voluntarily retire, 
the conference may locate him without his consent.” 











Page 70. Provision is made for the secretary of the conference 
to keep the minutes of the trial “before a committee,” as well 
as before the conference. 


Page 74. Answ. 5, which read, 


‘* Every local elder, deacon, and preacher, shall have his name recorded 
on the journal of the quarterly conference of which he is a member, and 
also enrolled on a class paper, and meet in class, if the distance of his 
place of residence from any class be not too great; or, in neglect thereof, 
the quarterly conference, if they judge it proper, may deprive him of his 
mninisterial office,” 


3 is altered so as to read, 


; “¢ Every local elder, deacon, or preacher, shall be amenable to the quar- 
io terly meeting conference where he resides. He shall have his name 
; recorded on the journal of said conference, and also enrolled on a class 
3 paper, and meet in class, or, in neglect of either, he shall not be permitted 
: to exercise his ministerial office ; and when a preacher is located or dis- 
‘ continued by an annual conference, he shall be amenable to the quarterly 
; meeting conference of the circuit or station where he had his last ap- 
pointment.” 


Page 75. The passage, 


“No elder, deacon, or preacher among us, shall distill or vend spirituous 
liquors, without forfeiting his official standing,” 


is struck out. 


Same page. To answer 1, (in regard to the trial of a local preach- 
er,) the following is appended, namely :— 
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‘If the accused refuse or neglect to appear before said committee, he 


may be tried in his absence.” 


The following new provision is added, (new edition, p. 90:) 


“ Quest. 3. What shall be done when a local elder, deacon, or preacher, 
fails in business, or contracts debts which he is not able to pay ? 

“ Answ. Let the preacher in charge appoint three judicious members of 
the church to inspect the accounts, contracts, and circumstances, of the 
supposed delinquent ; and if in their opinion he has behaved dishonestly, 
or contracted debts without the probability of paying, let the case be dis- 
posed of according to the answer to question 1 of this section. 


Page 77. In § 23, “Of the Lord’s Supper,” answer 2 is struck 
out, namely :— 


“9. Let no person that is not a member of our church be admitted to 
the communion without examination, and some token given by an elder 
or deacon.” 


Page 83. The general rule, which stood, 


‘‘ Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, except in cases of ne- 
cessity,” 


is restored to its original Wesleyan form, namely :— 


‘“‘Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
unless in cases of extreme necessity.” 


Page 95. Line 14, the phrase, 
“Tf the circumstances of the accusation be strong and presumptive,” 
is altered to, 
- : i” circumstances of the accusation afford strong presumption of 
guilt. 
Same page. After the words, 
“indulging sinful tempers or words,” 
in answer 2, the following clause is added, namely :— 
“The buying, selling, or using, intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” 


Page 96. Last line, the clause, 
‘‘ And proper trial,” 
is altered to, 
“ And satisfactory reformation.” 
Page 153, and the following—the boundaries of the annual con- 
ferences are altered, of course, where new arrangements are 
made. The most important of these is the addition of the fol- 


~ lowing article, (new edition, p. 156,) which stirs the heart like 
the sound of a trumpet :-— 
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‘¢31, There shall be an annual conference on the Pacific coast, to em- 
brace Oregon, California, and New-Mexico, to be called the OreGon anp 
Ca.irornia Mission Conrerence—to be organized as soon as practi- 
cable, under the authority and direction of the episcopacy—possessing 
all the rights, powers, and privileges, of other annual conferences, except 
that of sending delegates to the General Conference, and of drawing its 
annual dividend from the avails of the Book Concern and of the char- 


tered fund.” 


Page 167. That part of the deed of settlement which relates to 
the appointment of trustees has been transferred to its appro- 
priate head, (namely, “‘ Of Trustees,” new edition, p. 162;) but 
as it has been thought that difficulty may arise in some quarters 
from the alteration, the old deed of settlement will be printed at 
the end of the Discipline in all issues from this date. 


Page 181. The following important clause is inserted in the rule 
for the appointment of a committee to estimate the table ex- 
penses, &c., of preachers, namely :— 


‘‘ Which estimate shall be subject to the action of the quarterly meeting 
conference.” 


Page 183. Under the head of “‘ Support of Missions,” the follow- 
ing new article is added, (new edition, p. 178 :) 


“‘ Any annual conference may, at its option, by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members, assume the responsibility of supporting such missions already 
established, or to be established, within its own limits, as have hitherto 
been reported under the head of ‘ Missions in the Destitute Portions of 
the Regular Work ;’ and for this purpose it shall be at liberty to organize 
a conference domestic society with branches ; provided, such organiza- 
tions shall not interfere with the collections for the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as required by the Discipline. Pro- 
vided, also, that in case more funds shall be raised for such missions 
than are needed, the surplus shall be paid over to the treasurer of the 
Parent Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church at New-York, to be 
appropriated to such mission or missions, under the care of the society, 
as may be designated by said conference. It shall be the duty of every 
such Conference Domestic Society to send, annually, to the corresponding 
secretary at New-York, a full and detailed account of the number, names, 
condition, and prospects of each mission under its care; and to the 
treasurer of the Parent Society at New-York an account of its receipts, 
incidental expenses, and disbursements.” 


Also the following, (new edition, p. 184 :) 


“17. It shall be the duty of all our missionaries, except those who are 
appointed to labor for the benefit of the slaves, to form their circuits into 
auxiliary missionary societies, and to make regular quarterly and class 
collections wherever practicable, and report the amount collected every 
three months, either by indorsing it on their drafts, or by transmitting 
the money to the treasurer of the parent society.” 


Page 193. Article 5, in regard to the constitution of the book 
committee, is altered. It stood thus :— 
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“ The book committee at New-York shall consist of six traveling minis- 
ters, and the editors. The annual election of two by the New-York, 
two by the Philadelphia, and two by the New-Jersey Conference, shall 
constitute the six members of the committee.” 


It now stands :— 


‘The book committee at New-York shall consist of seven traveling 
ministers, to be chosen by the General Conference. During the inter- 
vals of the General Conference, they shall have power to fill any vacancy 
that may occur in their own body.” 


Page 194. The following is added to article 7, in regard to the 
powers of the agents at Cincinnati :— 

‘And the agents at New-York shall fill the orders for the agents at 
Cincinnati for the plates of such books or tracts, and when the agents at 
New-York are about to issue any new work of less than seven hundred 
pages, they shall, when practicable, give notice to the agents at Cincin- 
nati, and furnish, if ordered by them, duplicate plates, which, with the 
above, shall be at cost.” 


Page 196. A change is made in the constitution of the book com- 


mittee at Cincinnati similar to that recited above in regard to 
the book committee at New-York. 


Page 197. The words, 
‘“‘ Charleston, S. C., Richmond, Va., and Nashville, Tenn.,” 
are struck out from article 17. 


The above are all the changes of any moment that we have 
found on a careful examination, both of the Discipline and of the 
Journals of the General Conference. That some points may have 
escaped notice is altogether probable; such a task is not easily 
accomplished with entire accuracy. We again repeat the request, 
that any who are so disposed will send us their contributions to- 
ward a completely accurate edition. 





Art. X.—The Editor to the Readers of the Review. 


EIGHTEEN years ago this Journal was commenced in the Quar- 
terly form, under the name of the ‘‘ Methodist Magazine and 
Quarterly Review.” The series thus opened went on until 1839, 
and its ten volumes form a collection valuable in many respects, 
but especially in regard to the history and literature of our church. 

A new and enlarged series was commenced in 1841 by our able 
predecessor, who carried it on up to the July number of the present 
year. This series of eight volumes is not only indispensable to the 
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library of every Methodist preacher, but should be found in that of 
every member of our church who is able to indulge in any of the 
“luxuries of life.” It embodies a large amount of sound criticism, 
both in general and Biblical literature ; it conveys, in a condensed 
form, the substance of many costly works, some of which are in- 
accessible to ordinary readers; and it furnishes able expositions 
and defenses, as well of the general doctrines of Christianity as of 
the peculiar doctrines and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It has called forth many able writers, both in the ministry and in 
the laity ; and has, we believe, contributed in no slight degree to 
elevate the minds and enlarge the comprehension of our younger 
ministers and members. In a word, it has done the church good 
service—even though it may not have added largely to the profits 
of our great publishing house. 

And of this the church is aware. We may regard the Quarterly 
Review as one of our permanently established organs; and so the 
last General Conference regarded it. But its czrculation is limited. 
Many of the ministers do not take it; and few, very few indeed, 
of the names of our members are to be found on its subscription 
books. It was this fact, doubtless, which led to the adoption of 
the following resolution by the General Conference :— 

‘“‘ Resolved, That while we highly prize the Quarterly Review 
in its present character, it is our firm conviction that were it made 
more practical it would be more popular and useful.” 

So, then, it is our duty, as set down by our masters, to make the 
Review more practical. But how? Not surely by lowering its 
tone in point of literature and scholarship—that could never have 
been meant. Such, at least, was our own view; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, we applied to the Book Committee, our 
constitutional counselors, for advice. It was freely given, in the 
form of a resolution, in which the editor is “ advised to improve, 
as far as practicable, the literary character of the work.” We are 
therefore left to employ our own judgment in the conduct of the 
Review, so long as we fulfill, or strive to fulfill, the object of 
making it more “practical,” and, at the same time, of elevating its 
“literary character.” It is right and fitting that we should say 
frankly, in beginning our work, how we shall aim to secure these ends. 


1. We hope to give, in each number, one article, at least, of 
permanent value, and of as high a character as possible, in Bub- 
lical or Philological criticism. The reputation of the Journal and 
of the church demands, at least, this much; and the wants of our 
rising ministry demand it as well. 
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Let those who cannot, or will not, study such articles remem- 
ber that our Review circulates largely among the professors and 
students of our literary institutions, and that many of our ministers 
are capable of appreciating and profiting by the most learned and 
minute criticism. We have taken measures, which we hope will 
not fail, to secure a regular supply of such articles, partly original, 
but mainly translated from eminent foreign sources. Some of our 
friends, to be sure, have kindly cautioned us against indulging too - 
freely in translations ; but it would be simply absurd to impoverish 
our pages with half-learned and imperfect criticism, while the vast 
wealth of the German literature is at ourcommand. Of such folly 
we shall not be guilty, merely to shield ourselves against an idle 
clamor. 

2. The subject of Biblical exegesis will receive a larger share 
of attention than has heretofore been accorded to it. Short inter- 
pretations of difficult and disputed passages of Scripture will be 
welcome to our pages, and will directly go to fill up our own ideal 
of the “practical” for the Review. The interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is the great work of our ministers; and our Journal would be 
at fault if it did not seek to furnish them aid in this department. 
The principles of interpretation, both of the Old and of the New 
Testament, are yet in many respects unsettled; and we hope that 
our pages will not only afford contributions toward a final settle- 
ment of these great principles, but also give illustrations of them 
in the exegesis of difficult and controverted portions of the sacred 
writings. : 

3. Ours is a Methodist Review. It is, therefore, right and be- 
coming that the doctrines and polity of our own church should be 
fully maintained and set forth in its pages. We think we shall not 
err, therefore, in endeavoring to secure at least one article in each 
number specially treating of the faith, organization, usages, his- 
tory, or discipline, of our own church. Some of these have been, 
and are, constantly assailed ; it is our duty to defend them. Some 
of them may be wrong; it is our duty to examine, and, if need be, 
to correct them. On all these topics we shall admit of free dis- 
cussion, within the limits, of course, of sound prudence and dis- 
cretion. Nothing is gained to religion, or to the church, by 
attempts to cut off investigation or to stifle honest opinions. Time 
was when this was thought to be a Christian duty. There are, 
doubtless, some who think it such still; who would shut up men’s 
minds for ever in their own narrow inclosure, putting a barrier to 
inquiry at the precise point which they have reached, as if wisdom 
must die with them. To these men every new view of the wants 
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or duties of the church is heresy; and all scrutiny of an old one, 
presumption. With such we have no sympathy. We have firmer 
faith in our system than they. We do not fear the closest scrutiny 
into its organization ; we ask the minutest observation of its work- 
ings. It is too well-founded to be shaken thereby ; it is too flex- 
ible, offspring and instrument of Providence as it is, not to adapt 
itself to the changing necessities of the times. 

4. But while Biblical literature, theology, and ecclesiastical inter- 
ests, will, as they should, have marked prominence, it is unquestion- 
ably true that no Journal can have wide circulation among the people 
that confines itself wholly, or even chiefly, to these topics. The 
world is all astir. In politics and morals great questions are every 
day asking for solution—or solving themselves, if answers be not 
forthcoming. If our Journal is to be “practical” and “popular,” it 
must seize upon the great practical questions of the church and of 
the age; it must sympathize with the spirit of the age: and if it can- 
not be a leader and guide of public opinion, must at least be its index 
and chronicler. The reign of false conservatism—at once domineer- 
ing and timid, despotic and servile—we trust is over. It is no longer 
a mark of wisdom to stand as still as possible, when all the rest of 
the world is in motion. It is no longer essential to one’s ortho- 
doxy that he should forswear all improvement and all progress. 
And the journalist who either attempts to stem the tide, or even 
refuses to go along with it, must not repine if he find himself left 
behind in its course, “solitary and alone.” Yet, on the other hand, we 
hope to avoid that morbid appetite for new measures which forms 
some men’s substitute for virtue. The men of this stamp think that 
everything old must necessarily be obsolete. Their watchword is 
Reform, and it means—Revolution. The novelty of an opinion is, 
with them, if not proof of its truth, at least a presumption in its 
favor. They are wonderful contrivers of schemes of reform, and 
fall in eagerly with every new ism as a new revelation. There is 
no trusting men who are far gone with this tendency. Should 
they once grasp the truth by accident, they cannot hold it long 
enough to make it their own. It is not by such agitators that real 
progress is made. Breeders of tumult and trouble indeed they 
may be, but reformers—never. 

For ourselves, the way is clear. We shall strive to take a 
“practical” interest in the movements of the world and of the 
church around us; to keep our readers informed of all great 
changes ; and to seek out the duty of the times for ourselves and 
for them. We are “set for the defense of the church,” whose 
servants we are; and her best and surest defense is to be found 
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in calling out her energies for her great work of advancing the 
kingdom of Christ, and in showing that she is not, as her ene- 
mies say, a bulwark behind which all forms of social wrong and 
crime can entrench themselves securely. 

With the partisan politics of the day we can have nothing to do. 
All such topics will be rigidly excluded from our pages. But with 
the great moral questions that now agitate the public mind in both 
hemispheres the case is different. To these we cannot shut our 
eyes and be guiltless. At the same time, we must ourselves be 
judges of the temper, spirit, and aims, of all articles that are sub- 
mitted to us on such topics; and, in general, shall prefer to select 
our own contributors upon them. 

5. So far as the form of our Journal is concerned, our aim will 
be to secure the greatest possible freedom and ease of movement. 
The term ‘‘ Review” is now-a-days far more generic than it used 
to be. Criticism on books, in the proper sense of the word, forms 
but a small part of the matter of the leading Reviews. Of late 
years the theological journals have generally, and, we think, wisely, 
thrown aside the trammels which, in form at least, bind the great 
literary Quarterlies. For our field of literature the formal, stately 
Review, is about as appropriate as the palace of his Grace of 
Canterbury would be for a Methodist Bishop’s dwelling. As for 
“keeping up the dignity” of our Journal,—there can be no true 
dignity where there is no adaptation. Essays, biographical sketches 
of eminent men, brief criticisms, and free discussions of disputed 
points, will all be welcome to our pages, without the name of any 
book stuck at the head. And on the other hand, we shall try to 
furnish our readers with a fair proportion of critical reviews in 
the proper sense of the word, and especially with abstracts of 
books that are either not published in this country at all, or are too 
expensive to get into general circulation. In view of the class 
of readers whom it will be our special business to serve, we deem 
this to be one of our most important and necessary duties. 

To secure room for these varied topics, it will be absolutely 
necessary that our articles should be short. An average length 
of ten pages will be enough: and twenty-five, unless in very 
extraordinary cases, will be our maximum. If we have extended 
dissertations on important topics of Biblical literature, history, or 
criticism, we shall not hesitate to divide and publish them in suc- 
cessive numbers; in no case, however, carrying any discussion 
beyond the current volume. This may often be the case with the 
articles designed to be of permanent value, and intended to secure 
for the bound volumes of the Review a welcome place in every 
40* 
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good library. This last is one of our favorite zdeals, and we hope 
both contributors and readers will bear it in mind. 

Heretofore each number of the Review has been accompanied 
(not always adorned) by a portrait. On this subject the Book 
Committee, at their late meeting, passed the following resolution, 
namely :— 

“Resolved, That the portraits as heretofore published in the 
Quarterly Review be discontinued, and that the editor be allowed 
to introduce portraits or other illustrations at his discretion.” 

This resolution accords entirely with our own views. ‘The 
publication of portraits in the Review arose simply from the fact 
that they had been so issued in the Methodist Magazine, and has 
always been out of keeping with its character and objects. ‘There 
is meaning and propriety in illustrating any article that may need 
or deserve it, either by a portrait, a map, or an engraving of 
any sort; but to insert a picture without any connection with 
the subject matter of the work, and often too without any gene- 
ral interest on the part of the community in the person delineated, 
can be justified on no rational ground that we can conceive of. In 
monthly journals portraits are sometimes published to gratify a 
denominational or party taste, and to catch subscribers; but these 
are aims unworthy of a periodical of the character of our Quarterly. 
We shall be glad, whenever we have a biographical sketch to offer 
of any eminent man, living or dead, to illustrate it by a portrait; and 
in such cases we shall strive to secure an engraving in the highest 
style of the art. And when maps, plans, or other graphic illustra- 
tions, are needed for any special article, we are fully authorized to 
introduce them, and shall do it on’every suitable occasion. We 
hope and believe that this change will commend itself to the good 
sense of our patrons. When we tell them that the average cost 
of the portraits in each successive volume has been as great as 
that of the literary matter, they will doubtless think, with us, that 
it will be more judicious to save the money from the pictures, and 
employ a little more of it in securing strong and able contributors 
to the Review. 

6. The department of Critical Notices will be kept up as here- 
tofore. It will be extended, however, so as to embrace not merely 
books sent for the purpose by publishers and others, but also new 
English and foreign works that it may interest our readers to be 
made acquainted with. We wish to be distinctly understood that 
our notices in this department must be independent and impartial. 
Of the books printed at our own establishment, as well as others, 
we shall endeavor to give fair and just notices. Indiscriminate 
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praise can have no other effect than to destroy public confidence 
in the truthfulness and honesty of our criticism, and to impair the 
value of commendation, even when justly bestowed. It seems to 
have grown into a sort of common law among our periodicals, that 
all books from our own presses, or from those of our friends, should 
be lauded of course. It is high time for us to be just to ourselves. 
And we give our brethren of the newspaper press notice that they 
may begin with us if they please; if our Journal is liable to cen- 
sure in any particular, we hope they will bestow it,—and we shall 
try to profit by it. 

7. An entirely new feature will be added to the Review in two 
departments—one for Religious, and one for Literary Intelligence, 
to be printed in small type and in double columns, at the close of 
each number. In the first will be collected together such items of 
ecclesiastical and religious information of permanent value as may 
be gathered during the quarter in Europe and America. The 
columns of the newspaper form a bad repertory for such facts as 
one often wishes to refer to after a lapse of time; and it will be 
a great convenience to have them collected into a brief compass, 
and placed where they can always be found. While special 
attention will be paid to Methodist intelligence in this department, 
it will attempt also to give a general view of the more important 
movements of all branches of the Christian Church. 

Under the head of Literary Intelligence we shall give the titles 
of all new works of importance either in Europe or America. Sum- 
maries of this sort are published in other journals, it is true; but 
many of our readers have no opportunity of access to them ; and it 
is our duty to furnish them the information. In addition, we hope 
to be able, by means of intelligent and competent European cor- 
respondents, to give timely information of new works in prepara- 
tion or in press; of all.serial publications, and of the most im- 
portant and valuable foreign journals. With the facilities of the 
Methodist Book Concern at our command, we ought to be able to 
furnish this species of intelligence as early and as accurately as 
any other American journal. We have no reason to suppose that 
these facilities will be withheld; and although our arrangements 
may not be perfected soon enough to allow us to do all that we 
would in our January number, we hope that before the end of the 
next volume the fullest wishes of our readers may be met. 

In point of external appearance the Review has always held a 
very high place, and it is our purpose to add to its beauty if possi- 
ble. The new series will be opened with entirely new and beau- 
tiful type, chosen and cast expressly for the purpose. A paper 
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equally fine with that now employed will be used, but it will need 
to be somewhat thinner, as a number of pages of advertisements 
will be stitched up within the covers. This last feature will by no 
means diminish the value of the work: the literary advertisements 
in the foreign Reviews are a real attraction to all who are fond 
of books. 

We have now stated pretty fully the plan on which the Fourth 
Series of the Quarterly Review will be conducted. The main 
difficulty of the undertaking lies in the task of providing matter for 
two very different classes of readers ; and the constant danger will 
be that in trying to cater for both, we shall fully satisfy neither. 
Such, however, is the task set us, and we enter upon it in earnest, 
at least, with the determination to do our best, though we are by 
no means free from misgivings. The circulation of the Review 
is not what it should be, and might be; but we have no very 
sanguine hope of largely increasing it in the present temper of 
the church. At the same time we urge upon the friends of pro- 
gress, of culture, and of liberal learning among us, that the enter- 
prise is too great a one to be allowed to languish. With ten thou- 
sand subscribers we could expend more money to make the Re- 
view valuable; and, after all, there is no way of making it perma- 
nently so without expending money. There is no reason why our 
list should not be thus extended. 





Art. XI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Patriarchal Age ; or, the History and Religion of Mankind from the Creation to 
the Death of Isaac: deduced from the Writings of Moses and Inspired Authors, 
and illustrated a Conon References to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Myth 

of the Heathen World. By Grorce Smitu, F. S. A., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
ociety of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, of the 
Irish Archeological Society, &c. 8vo., pp. 522. New-York: Lane & Scott. 1848. 
An extended review of this elaborate work may be expected hereafter. At present 
we can only give a brief statement of the aims which the learned author has so 
laboriously and faithfully sought to carry out. In the preface he states that twenty 
years ago he “felt the want of a volume which should exhibit a concentrated view 
of the history of the early ages of the world, contained in the Mosaic writings, and 
in the records and traditions of heathen nations; and which, at the same time, 
should present this body of information in a manner truly religious, recognizing, 
throughout, the supreme authority of Holy Scripture and the great principles of 
revealed religion. After long and diligent inquiry, he could meet with no work of 
this description, and was consequently compelled, for the satisfaction of his own 
mind, to commence a course of reading which embraced the early portions of Scrip- 
ture history; the difficulties of which he endeavored to solve by a reference to the 
works of the various commentators and Biblical critics to which he had access. In 
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this study he had not proceeded far, before he was startled with the remark of an 
intelligent friend with whom he was one day conversing on the chronology and his- 
tory of the Pentateuch, and who, in reply to some observation on the subject, said, 
‘However consistent with itself the chronology of Scripture may be, it stands in 
direct opposition to the records of every ancient nation; and this is a fact generally 
admitted by the learned.’ This remark led him to an enlarged course of reading, 
embracing the early history of the primitive nations, and the traditions and mytho- 
logy of the heathen world, especially of such as tended in any degree to its elucida- 
tion. Having, during the progress of these investigations, carefully noted down his 
observations on the most important topics, he ultimately found that he had done 
much toward providing matter for such a volume as in his earlier days he had so 
greatly needed. Notwithstanding the number of books recently published on cog- 
nate subjects, he considers the want still to exist which he had formerly so severely 
felt; and he has, therefore, to the best of his ability, endeavored to supply the 
aesideratum.” In carrying out this purpose, “ his first and ruling idea was to arrive 
at the truth respecting the origin and early history of the human race.” For sources 
of truth, he looked mainly to the Scriptures, and, subsidiarily, to profane histories, 
early annals, and traditions, and, finally, to mythology and fable. From all these 
sources information has been obtained, which the author has endeavored to con- 
centrate into the smallest compass consistent with explicitness, and to reduce the 
whole into a homogeneous narrative, which may present a complete view of the his- 
tory and religion of the age. 

Prefixed to the body of the work is a “ Preliminary Dissertation,” containing dis- 
sertations on the chronology of the patriarchal age, and on learning, literature, and science, 
in the early ages of the world. The history then takes up in order, first, the creation 
of the world and of man; second, the primitive condition of man, his fall, and the 
promise of a Redeemer; third, the history of mankind from the fall to the flood; 
fourth, from the fall to the dispersion; and, fifth, from the dispersion to the death 
of Isaac. A vast field, truly, and a grand one. The simple recapitulation of the 
subjects is enough to show the deeply interesting character of the work, treating, as 
it does, of those old, and indeed primeval, times of human history, which are so 
deeply veiled in the gloom of far-off antiquity, and yet so attractive to every 
thoughtful and inquiring mind. We can only, at present, recommend the work as 
containing a vast amount of useful information, put together with method and 
clearness, and adapted to popular use. 





2. The History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides, according to the Text of Din- 
dorf, with Notes 3 for the Use of Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, Principal of the 
Cornelius Institute. 12mo., pp. 683. New-York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. 1848. 

Ir is enough to say of this edition of Thucydides that it is prepared with the same 

care and diligence, and in the same scholarly spirit, that marked the editor’s Ana- 

basis, Cyropsedia, and Odyssey. There is but one voice among practical teachers 
as to the superior excellence of these editions ; and Mr. Owen has laid the profes- 
sion under additional obligations by this beautiful Thucydides—an author hereto- 
fore little studied in our American schools for want of proper helps. We discern 
an obvious growth of editorial tact in the successive volumes of Mr. Owen’s series ; 
and in this last he appears to us to be more self-sustained, more independent, and 
altogether more easy in his movement, than in either of the others. If we have any 
fault to find, it is only that the editor seems to be a little too fond of minute criti- 
cism, and of balancing the opinions of the various commentators; and that he goes 
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to an extent altogether needless in quoting his authorities. In a school-book these 
things are unnecessary. The fault, however, is entirely honorable to the editor, and 
could, perhaps, be easily accounted for by slight reference to the getting up of some 
other classical works which have split upon the rock of plagiarism. Any charge of 
this sort Mr. Owen most effectually forestalls. May he live long to continue his 
worthy and useful labors! 








3. Principles of Zoology: touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural 
Arrangement, of the Races of Animals, Living and Extinct. Part I.— Comparative 
Physiology. By Louis Acassiz and Aucustus A.GouLp. One volume, 12mo. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. New-York: L. Colby & Co. 1848. 

A TEXT-BOOK on Zoology, founded on a strictly scientific basis, and adapted to 

American use, has long been a desideratum in our schools and colleges. The name 

alone of Professor Agassiz is a sufficient surety for the scientific character of the 

work before us; while Mr. Gould’s fitness to adapt the work to home use will not 
be questioned. The volume needs no puffing; it will be used wherever Zoology is 
to be taught, and the teacher is capable of appreciating a good book. 





4, The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament; being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connection between the Greek and the English Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English-Greek. 8vo., pp. 882. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

No book has been published for many years which will be so welcome to Biblical 
students as this. Especially will those who have but a limited knowledge of the 
Greek language find it to supply a want which they have long felt. The 
simplicity of the plan is only surpassed by its excellence. It presents, in alphabet- 
ical succession, every word which occurs in the Greek New Testament, with the 
series of passages (quoted from the English version) in which each word occurs; the 
word or words exhibiting the Greek word under immediate consideration being 
printed in italics. The mere tyro in Greek can thus consult the work with ease. 
But in order further to adapt it to the use of mere English readers, it is furnished 
with an English and Greek key, by means of which the corresponding Greek word 
for any English one can be found in a moment, and the word itself may then be 
looked out in the body of tie Concordance. We recommend every Methodist 
preacher to purchase the book. No one that does so, and uses it, will reproach us 
for our advice. 

Nor will the work be either unacceptable or useless to critical scholars. It will 
supply the place of a Schmid to those who cannot command that work; and will, 
in some respects, be an additional convenience to those that have it. 

One thing strikes us painfully—the addition after each Greek word of its form in 
English letters. This can serve no good purpose; and the pronunciation adopted 
will offend many. We heartily wish that the American publishers would strike this 
feature out from their stereotype plates. 





5. The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in the Writings g. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and demonstrated by Charles Fourier. 12mo., pp. 454. New-York: 
W. Radde. 1848. 

THE design of this book is “to introduce the doctrines of Fourier to the followers 

of Swedenborg ;” and the author hopes it will not be long before the new acquaint- 

ance will ripen into intimacy. How he himself was “introduced” to Fourier is 
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explained in the following passage:—“ Mr. Maroncelli handed me a copy of 
Fourier’s theory of the four movements for perusal. The newness and strangeness 
of the doctrines contained in this volume first stunned me with surprise. But I felt 
that there was the truth, and that the great question of human destiny was to be stu- 
died in that remarkable volume.” One is naturally shy of trusting such sudden 
illuminations on scientific subjects; but in justice to our author it must be stated 
that he has revolved the “movements ” for ten years before publishing the result of 
his meditations. How he came acquainted with Swedenborg is not told us; but he 
is very sure that the union of that philosopher’s doctrines with those of Fourier con- 
stitute the “union of science and religion.” As mere outsiders we think the union 
of the two sects a very natural and appropriate one; how far they will include all 
“science and religion” within their consolidated “interior,” is, however, far more 
uncertain. Those who are curious to know something of the two systems may find 
pretty clear statements of both in the volume; the writer is by no means destitute of 
perspicacity ; indeed, he only appears to us to see a little too far. 





6. The Writings of Cassius Marcellus Clay, including Speeches and Addresses. Edited, 
with a Preface and Memoir, by Horace Greeley. 8vo., pp. 586. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

Own the whole we regret the publication of this book. The opening pages of it 

will nullify a great part of the truth which inspires the rest, and deter many from 

reading further, or, if they do read further, from sympathizing with the writer’s aims 
and spirit. No man, we suppose, will doubt Cassius M. Clay’s moral courage, or 

his honesty of purpose ; but this volume will satisfy many that his mind is not a 

sound, well-disciplined, and well-balanced one. 





7. The Church in Earnest. By Joun ANGELL JAMES. 18mo., pp. 292. Boston: 

Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 
Joun ANGELL JameEs is one of the spiritual lights of the age. No differences 
of opinion can prevent us from seeing and acknowledging his entire devotion 
to the service of the kingdom of Christ on earth, and from admiring his earnest 
industry in its advancement. His “Earnest Ministry” has roused up many a@ 
preacher to a new consciousness of his duties, and to new efforts to perform them; 
and the work before us is designed to bear the same relation to the church as the 
former one did to the ministry. After an exposition of the “designs to be accom- 
plished by the church, as regards the present world,” the author sets forth the nature 
of “ earnestness in religion ;” first, in regard to personal salvation, and then in regard 
to the salvation of others. Impressive exhortations follow, enforcing earnestness in 
family religion, and in church fellowship; with an exposition of the causes that 
operate to repress this religious earnestness, and a statement of certain strong in- 
ducements to its cultivation. Clear, fervent, and practical throughout, the work is 
calculated to do great good among the churches; and we hope it will secure the 
wide circulation it deserves. 





8. The Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee. By Leroy M. Lez, D.D. One vol., 
8vo., pp. 517. Richmond: John Early. 1848. 

WE regard this work as a most valuable contribution to the literature and history 

of Methodism. The author has performed his labor con amore; and, as is usual in 

books undertaken in such a spirit, has done justice to his subject—erring, if at all, 
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upon the side of excess. We purpose giving an extended review of the work here- 
after, and at this time only mean to express our gratification at its appearance, and 
to commend it to our readers. That we differ with the author on some points, ig 
very certain; not so much, however, as he differs from many of his brethren in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 





9. Kings and Queens; or, Life in the Palace; consisting of Historical Sketches of Jose- 
phine and Maria Louisa, Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas, Isabella IT, 
d, and Victoria. By Joun S.C. AsBotr. 12mo., pp. 312. New-York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1848. 
Mr. AssorrT has selected the most striking incidents in the lives of the personages 
named on his title-page, and worked them up into graphic and attractive sketches. 
The interest of each narrative is abundantly sustained; and many facts, not easily 
accessible, are introduced. A little too much glitter is thrown about royal life; 
but, on the other hand, royal crimes and misfortunes are depicted in strong colors. ; 





10. Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science. Thirty-fifth thousand. 

11. Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy. Fifteenth thousand. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 

Tue publishers have sent us copies of the late impressions of these established 

works. We have long known and appreciated them as the best treatises on their 

respective subjects now before the American public. 





. Thankfulness : a Narrative, comprising Passages from the Diary of the Rev. Allan 
ig eine 13, the Piss Cnantas B: Tavame Now York ip & Brothers. 
Tr1s author has rendered his name famous and familiar with the reading com- 
munity by his “Records of a Good Man’s Life,” and other popular volumes. The 
work before us is an exceedingly pleasant narrative, depicting the career and 
casualties, as well as the happy quietude and contentedness—or, as our author has 
it—thankfulness of a most exemplary country pastor in one of the delightful rural 
retreats of old England, some half a century ago. We commend it to our readers 
as a quaint and charming book, and one that will revive, and leave impressed 
upon the mind, a grateful sense of manifold obligations to that beneficent Being 
who arbitrates events, and blesses their issue for our highest good. 





13. Memoir of William G. Crocker, late Missionary in West Africa among the Bassas 
including . History of the Bassa Mission. By R. B. Movamne. 18mo., pp. 300, 
Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 

Ovr own hearts have been deeply touched in reading this simple record of the life 
and labors of an humble and devoted Christian missionary. Mr. Crocker, as our 
readers are probably aware, was a missionary of the Baptist Board, and, in con- 
janction with Mr. Milne, the founder of the Bassa mission. His iabors were great, 
too great, indeed, for his feeble frame. His whole life and soul were in his work, 
however, and he almost died in it. This little record cannot but stimulate all who 
read it to new earnestness in the work of advancing Christ’s kingdom on earth. 





14. The Czar, his Court and People ; including a Tour in Norway and Sweden. By Jou 
S. MaxweE x. 1 Vol. 12mo., pp. 368. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


AN attractive and novel field is here opened. Mr. Maxwell has made a most entertaim- 
ing and useful book : he carries the reader along rapidly and pleasantly, and managég 
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to give him a great deal of useful instruction, while all the time he feels himself 
amused. The immense power of the northern autocrat is one of the most remark- 
able and pregnant phenomena of the age ; and all who wish light upon the elements 
of that power, and the mode of its exercise, will find it in this book. 





15. Home Influence: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 12mo., pp. 412. Harper & 
Brothers. 

WE learn from the prefatory pages of this new domestic story that its object and 
aim have been to instill into the minds of daughters the important lessons of atten- 
tion to the minor services and kindly dispositions which so largely tend to bless and 
invigorate social life. The amiable author also addresses many valuable suggestions 
to mothers, which are worthy the most grave attention. The work is beautifully 
“ got up.” 





16. A Funeral Discourse on the Death of Merritt Caldwell, A. M., Professor of Metaphysics 
and Political Economy in Dickinson College. By Rev. BERNARD H. Napat, A. M., 
Chaplain to the College. New-York: 200 Mulberry-street. 1848. 

To the truth of the portraiture in this sermon we can bear personal testimony. Mr. 

Nadal has formed a most just conception of the character of our late eminent and 

beloved friend, and has expressed it with great clearness and propriety. The style 

of the sermon is chaste and vigorous—utterly destitute of extravagance, but often 
rising into pure and manly eloquence. 





17. Dr. Chalmers’ Sabbath Scripture Readings. Harper & Brothers. 
Txis work forms the fourth volume of the posthumous writings of this distinguished 
scholar and divine. These “Sabbath Readings” were originally the private record 
of devout meditations of their author, not intended for the public, but simply for his 
own private use. This volume of devotional readings is devoted to the New Testa- 
ment; and we cannot but think they will be regarded as the most important, deeply 
interesting. and valuable, of the series. 





18. Antichrist: or the Spirit of Sect and Schism. By Joun W. Nevin, President of 
Marshall College. New-York: John S. Taylor. 1848. 

Tuat we differ from Dr. Nevin almost toto calo in regard to church questions, is 
no reason why we should not acknowledge him as a profound thinker and an earnest 
man. He grapples with great questions vigorously and directly: he is no trimmer, 
no juste-milieu man, but an able, thoughtful, honest, and fearless Christian teacher. 
We hope to be able to give a general and careful review of his writings hereafter, 
and shall feel, in doing it, that we are dealing with a man and a scholar. 


° 





19. The Planetary and Stellar Worlds : a Popular Exposition of the Great Discoveries and 
Theories of Modern Astronomy. By O. M. Mrircuett, A. M., Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory. 12mo., pp. 336. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 

Proressor MiTcHELw’s reputation as a lecturer has lost nothing by the publica- 

tion of this book. It presents in a clear and attractive style an outline of the tri- 

umphs of the human mind in that grandest field of its achievements—the planetary 
and stellar worlds. A better introduction to the study of astronomy could not be 


desired. 
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20. The Battle of Buena Vista. By James HENRY CaRLETON, Captain Ist Dragoons. 
18mo., pp. 238. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Tuts is the best and clearest account of the battle of Buena Vista that has yet 
been published. Captain Carleton has great power of description, but inclines 
rather to overdo his points. When will the world learn that battles and bloodshed 


are not the means of progress ? 





21. Man and his Motives. By GrorcE Moore, M.D. 12mo., pp. 300. Harper & 
Brothers. 1848. 

WE presume most of our readers are already familiar with the previous volumes of 
this popular author. Dr. Moore has evinced a better method of treating the class 
of topics which he proposed to himself in his “ Power of the Soul over the Body,” 
and the “Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,” than any other writer with 
whom we are acquainted. He is more lucid, less metaphysical, and his pages are 
more generally interesting, instructive, and suggestive of thought to the reader. If 
any one will read but one of his works deliberately through, we are convinced his 
other volumes will speedily be in requisition. 





22. A Reply to Professor Stuart and President Nott on the Wine Question, in a Letter to 
Gen. J. S. Smith, President of the New-York State Temperance Society. By the Rev. 
James Lituiz, M. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Pa. Phila- 
delphia: Grigg & Elliott. New-York: R. Carter. 

Dr. Lite disputes the criticism by which Professor Stuart and Dr. Nott main- 

tain that there are two kinds of wine spoken of in the Old Testament, the one being 

invariably spoken of as good, the other as evil. Without giving an opinion upon 
the merits of the question, (simply because we do not know enough on the subject to 
give a well-grounded one,) we cannot but see that Dr. L. shows great acuteness and 
skill in sustaining his views. He avows himself a total-abstinence man on the 
ground of Christian expediency, and thinks that wrong interpretations of Scripture 
to favor temperance must ultimately react against the cause. In this we fully 
agree with him. If Professor Stuart’s view is wrong, it ought to be abandoned. 

The pamphlet deserves an answer, and a strong one, from those who are concerned 

to maintain the views which it opposes. 





23. A First Book in Spanish: or, a Practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish 
Language, containing Full Instructions in Pronunciation, a Grammar ; Exercises on 
Ollendor ff Method of Constant Imitation and Repetition ; Reading Lessons, and a Voca- 
bulary. By JosepH SALKELD, A. M., author of “A Compendium of Classical 
Antiquities,” &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

Few teachers of languages are now ignorant of the advantages which the method 

of instruction known as Ollendorff’s affords. The work before us makes use of all 

the good points of that method, and, at the same time, embodies a large amount of 
grammatical knowledge in a practical and perspicuous form. So far as we know, 


it is the best book extant for the elementary study of the Spanish language. 





24. The Marriage Ring ; or how to make Home happy: from the writings of J. A. JAMES. 
25. The Family Altar ; or the Duty, Benefits, §c., of Family Worship. 

26. The Silent Comforter: a Companion for the Sick-room. By Louisa P. Hopxrns. 
27. The Young Communicant. 


Four beautiful little volumes with the above titles have been sent us by Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, a house which is always getting up good books, and gets 
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them up in beautiful style. These little manuals are just of a kind and size to be 
useful, portable, and popular. 





28. Notes on the Acts of The Apostles ; designed for Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and 
Private Reading. By Rev. Braprorp K. Peirce. 12mo., pp. 371. New-York: 
Lane & Scott. 1848. 


WE were too long dependent on others for Notes upon the Scriptures adapted to 
the use of Sunday schools and Bible classes. Barnes’ were very well adapted to 
their object, but by no means to Methodist use. Mr. Longking’s Notes have supplied 
us amply on the Gospels, and the work before us does the same thing for the Acts. 
We hope it will not be long before our schools and younger friends will be supplied 
with proper helps for the study of the whole New Testament prepared by our own 
writers. 

We have received Peirce’s Notes too late to give the work a close examination, but 
have looked it over sufficiently to understand its general plan, and to see that it avoids 
the extremes of giving too much or too little commentary on particular passages. 
The style of the annotations is excellent—clear, brief, and to the point; indeed, there 
is nothing left to be desired in this respect. The work will have a vast sale, we have 
no doubt. 





29. Modern French Literature, by L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR. Revised, with Notes, 
. By Wm. Staventon Cuase, A.M. lvel.,12mo. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 1848. 
Tis work forms part of Chambers’ Edinburgh People’s Library, and has had a very 
wide circulation in Great Britain. Mr. Chase has done a good work in introducing 
it to the American public ; and his Notes on Lamartine, Louis Blanc, and other lite- 
rary men whose names have become famous in the late revolution, add greatly to its 
value. The design of the book is to give a “clear and succinct outline of the intel- 
lectual progress of France in the nineteenth century ;” and especially to correct the 
false views of modern French literature which have become so prevalent in the Eng- 
lish mind from the popularity of a certain set of writers, who have in no respect 
been entitled to give tone to the literature of the time. It gives sketches of the pro- 
minent philosophers, historians, poets, &., of the century, and reveals an intellectual 
wealth in recent French literature of which many of our readers doubtless have no 
conception. It is an indispensable book for every good library. 





30. Cy ia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. By Rev. K. Arving, A. M., Pas- 
tor of the Providence Church, New-York. With an Introduction by Rev. George 
B. Cheever, D.D. To be completed in eight numbers. Nos.1to6. New-York: 
Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1848. 

Tus collection comprises several thousand facts, incidents, narrative, &c., embra- 

cing “ the best of the kind in most former collections, and some hundreds in addition, 

original and selected.” Besides the extent of the collection, it has the new and pe- 
culiar merit of a classification and arrangement; which make it, instead of a mere 
confused gathering of facts, a series of apt illustrations under appropriate heads, any 
one of which can be readily referred to by means of an index. No books are so 
attractive to children as those of this class: the Percy Anecdotes have numbered 
readers, old and young, by many thousands, and we have no doubt that this work 
will have as great a run, especially among the religious public. It deserves it. 
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